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ADDRESS* BY 
HONORABLE FRANK M. DIXON 
In Commemoration of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
Battle of September 14, 1874 


When a lawyer speaks, customarily he talks of facts, of the 
material things of life. Today I ask you to let me emphasize rather 
things of the spirit, impulses that guide the minds of men, free- 
dom. Emerson wrote “Of what avail the plough or sail, or lands 
or life, if freedom fail.—”’ and I come to you on this 14th of Sep- — 
tember, a day sacred -to the people of Louisiana, sacred to the 
memory of those brave men who died that Louisiana might be 
free, who faced with empty hands the weapons of tyrannical 
masters and through their sacrifice laid the foundations for liberty 
in this commonwealth. 


I have read the story of those days, the story of the carpet- 
bag government backed by the bayonets of the Metropolitan police ; 
of the White League; I have seen the Liberty Monument with 
the names of those sixteen heroes who live in your hearts forever. 
You know the story, far better than I, for it is that of your people, 
you learned it at your mothers’ knees—they made their eternal — 
sacrifice for you who live today. 


_Is there in their death in 1874 a lesson for us in 1949? Not 
unless we know that there is in men something greater than the 
flesh. Not unless we have within us the consciousness of a spark 
which separates us from the beasts of the field. Not unless we 
are willing to release ourselves from the grip of those decisions 
demanded by selfishness, and permit ourselves to be guided by 
the gift of reason. 


James Bryce said: 
“To most 2a ay nothing is more troublesome than the 
effort of thinking.” 


* Published through the courtesy. of The Board of Commissioners of Liberty Place— 
Capt. Arthur de la Houssaye, Chairman. 
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If we fail now to think, there will be lost to us our inhévitance 
_ from the wisdom and courage of our ancestors, and the birth- 
right of our children. 


I quote from a speech by Herbert Hoover, on his 75th birth- 
day, on August 10th, “The Founding Fathers dedicated the struc- 
ture of our Government ‘to secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.’ We of this generation inherited this 
precious blessing. Yet as spendthrifts we are on our way to rob 
posterity of its inheritance” and again—‘our thinking must 
square against some lessons of history, some principles of govern- 
ment and morals, if we would preserve the rights and dignity of 
men to which this nation is dedicated.”—and again “‘we must wish 
to maintain a dynamic progressive people.” 


Are there any in this audience who imagine that our fore-| 
fathers in this country followed the patterns of the past, of the 
dynasties of the ancient Mediterranean civilizations, of Mediaeval © 
Europe? Are there any who fail to realize that when they planned 
this Republic they seized on the great concept of the Rennaissance, 
the rights of man as a human being against all of the universe 
save his God? 


Throughout all recorded history, save for the few, Seating 
years of the glory of Greece and of the early Republic of Rome 
mankind had been the servant and the slave of the state, whether 
the rulers were of the pagan priesthoods or were sovereign by 
the divine right of kings. Mankind obeyed the arbitrary fiat of his 
master. So long as he obeyed, he was fed and clothed—and — 
the divine spark within him, smothered by the original welfare 
state, the state which governed his life and his thoughts, slum- 
bered, incapable of action. The dead hand of arbitrary govern- 
ment destroyed all hopes of progress or enlightenment. 


Our forefathers knew their history. They had caught the 
vision of the power which freedom gave to men—they caught the 
vision and after seven years of war had freed them from the 
arbitrary power of the British Crown, they built a system on that 
vision. 


The people should be free, under law. The federal govern- 
ment should be confined to narrow limits. The states and the local 
governments should administer the police, control] elections and 
local affairs. The Congress, The President and The Courts should 
check each other, lest any become too powerful. The dead hand 
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of bureaucracy should never control. The daily affairs of the people 
should be in their own hands, under laws which limited the con- 
trols of government. The individual was to be the master, not. 


the ‘slave. 

The purpose was to leave a people free. They feared govern- 
- ment. 
Listen to Jefferson: 


“If we can prevent the Government from wasting the. 
labors of the people on the pretense of caring for them, they 
must be happy.” 


and again: | 

“Every sovernment degenerates trusted to the 
rulers of people alone. The peopie themselves are the only 
safe repositories.” 


and again: 


“If we were directed from Washington when to sow and 
* when to reap, we should soon want bread.” 


They were wise men, these founding fathers, but they could 
never have foreseen what the spirit of free men, released from 
the bondage of all recorded history, could accomplish. 


I think of the words of William Cullen Bryant—“Here the 
free spirit of mankind at length 


Throws his last fetters off: and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s untamed strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race.” 


I Herbert Hoover: 
“To maintain a dynamic, progressive 


That is what those founding fathers created—a doneseia, 
progressive people. This they achieved by creating an atmosphere, | 
a system, under which such a people could live and grow in health 
and vigor and mind; and the response to their wisdom has amazed 
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the world. When men realized that the fruits of their toil, of — 
their initiative, of their creative impulses, of their wisdom and > 


energy were theirs and their children’s—that success depended 
on themselves without a paternalistic goverimental shield—that 
within them lay the future—that their rulers were prevented by 
law from robbing them of the fruits of their success, then America 
went to work. 


These United States are built on work, not idleness. They are 
strong with the strength of strong men, a strength gained through 
trials, adversities and triumps of men and women. Our people 
created, willingly and not as driven slaves. And as the years passed 


the labors of our people produced a land rich beyond comparison — 


with the Asiatic or European states, a land in which the wealth 
has never been assembled in the hands of a chosen few, but has 
been spread throughout the people to a degree never before 
achieved, in which the great, working body of the people had 
their share. The statistics make dry reading, but they are a verita- 
ble storehouse of proof of the abilities of free men, of the power 
of the forces in human kind released by law from government’s 
dead hand. 


All that we have done in conquering this land, in building 
this civilization, in creating this wealth and happiness for our 
people has been a departure from the European and Asiatic 
systems. At length the time came when of our resources twice in 
twenty-five years we saved freedom in all the world, fed much 
_ of the world and today are strong enough alone to carry the fight 

against darkness. We achieved this strength, when everv other 
nation failed, by the possession of one factor—freedom under 
- law. The barricades erected by the Constitution of the United 
States and of the various states, against interference by bureau- 
cratic masters with a people at work, against the welfare-police 


state of unhallowed history with its deadening of all independence 


and initiative, enabled us to build the reserves of material power 
which twice preserved freedom itself. 


Yet there are powerful forces among us which would turn 
back the clock of human progress, which have announced, with 


an amazing disregard of the lessons of the past, that those very 


ideologies from which we turned, those concepts of the relation- 
ship of men to government well proven guilty of chaining the 
minds and bodies «f men throughout the centuries, are the hope 
of the future for us. come have resurrected the doctrine, thank- 
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fully buried by a dynamic people many years ago, that govern- 
ment is wise, all-seeing, fatherly in its regard for the people, that 
it can and must be trusted to guide, support and control its sub- 
jects, and to govern their habits and their daily lives—that in 
return for obedience it will house, feed, physic, pension and finally 
bury them. To conceal the bitterness of the pill, there is the sugar- 
coating of a false promise of security. 


I say they have resurrected this doctrine, these false | 
prophets—I was wrong. Hitler offered, and gave, just these in- 
ducements to slavery—and made his people slaves. Mussolini fed 
his people the same brand of falsehoods, and wound up with the 
Fascist state. The Asiatic Countries have never progressed beyond 
the Dark Ages in social development. So our planners for the wel- 
fare state have not had far to seek—but for them to ask us— 
beneficiaries of the system which has released through real free- 
dom from these ancient superstitions the initiative and energies 
and creative talents of men, to turn our faces back to the intellec- 
tual and spiritual deadend of the welfare state, is to ask us to 
ignore the teachings of history—to kill that personal independ- 
ence, dignity and pride in individual achievement which have 
meant to us the victory—to kill the spirit which has made the 
dynamic progressive people of whom President Hoover spoke. 


2 Let us see some of the examples of the welfare-police state 
| 
| England, long the bearer of the flag of free men in the world, 
which is desperately trying to set a middle course between the 
Scylla of freedom and the Charybdis of the slavery of communism, 
stands out as an example to us. The labor government proceeded 
to nationalize business. As they took over each one taxes ceased, 
since the government does not tax itself. Profits ceased, since men 
working for government will never really work. Wages rose, 
since labor as government could not refuse labor as unions. De- 
mands increased, and had to be satisfied—wages, free medical 
services, benefits from cradle to grave, social security—and Eng- — 
land, its leadership despising our successful free enterprise system, 
spent in a year and a half 614 billions of our money, asks for 
more, and is no nearer recovery than when we started propping — 
her up as a socialistic state. For England there can be no ultimate 
hope save through some man on horseback, who will clamp the 
iron hand of dictatorship on that proud, capable people, and with 
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the barbarism of Russia force those who eat to work. And that, 
in a dictatorship, is slavery. The English people are learning again, 
as they learned and had forgotten, that government is dangerous. 


So far in that unhappy island they have avoided the concen- 
tration camps and the secret police. But you cannot have your 
cake and eat it too—you cannot set the state up as the all-power- 


ful planner of a peoples’ destiny and avoid the iron hand, gloved | 


or not, of ultimate power. Bought with the false coin of a welfare 
state, we who meet here tonight will see the end of freedom in 


England. | 
There is no middle ground, such as Socialism is sometimes 
claimed to be, between Communism and individual freedom. 
Russia is the purest and most workable form of the welfare- 


police state. The iron curtain is tightly drawn, of course, since 
it would not do for lands such as ours, prospective victims of world 


communism, to know the truth. But we have found out, you can- 
not in this day and age, except within the walls where night and 


terror prevail, conceal the truth. We know that the industrial 
_worker is chained to his job, the farmer to the state-owned land. 
Life from cradle to grave is dominated and directed. Those who 
have no thought of freedom are allowed to work. Those who work 
are fed, the amount Moscow decides they should eat. Those who 
work harder are fed more. For the obedient, medical services are 
free, vacations paid for by the state, social security assured, 
bonuses paid for children. 

Over all broods the spirit of the secret police, investigating, 
checking, dominating through sadistic torture the thoughts of 
men—encouraging children to inform on parents, wives on hus- 
bands, creating spies of all. 

For those who fail to abide by the will of the Politburo, who 
fail to perform the proper work, who are “uncooperative” in 


thought or deed, the slave camps—in which today are 15 to 20. 


million of her people—and death. All of life is rationed. The 
system is run by a few million members of the Communist party, 
men and women who are rulers, with the fine homes, the servants, 
the fine cars, the summer palaces on the Black Sea which go with 
their positions. All others are slaves, without right of jury trial, 
appeal, habeas corpus, assembly—with no waa human privi- 
lege save despair and death. | 
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A sadistic, Asiatic tyranny, replete with the terrorism, bes- 
tiality, inhumanity of Tzarist Russia, removed as far from free- 
dom and the integrity of a Christian world as blackest night from 
brightest day—truly an anachronism on the face of the earth 
unchanged from the Asiatic Russia of infamous history. 


Is it possible that there can exist apologists for Russia in 
this land—is it reality or a dream that there have been scoundrels 
who infiltrated into high positions in our government and busily 
sought, in active treason, the betrayal of our people for the benefit 
of the rulers of this Asiatic nightmare? We all know that they 
were there—eating the bread of public office, dictating the policies 
which sought to break down states’ rights, local self-government 
and other barriers to tyranny; we do not know but that many are © 
still there, in Washington. 


| No dynamic progressive people would deliberately turn their 

backs on freedom. But politics is a cynical business. In the bread 
and circus days of Rome’s decadence the truths of politics were 
well recognized. 


Some of those in public life who advocate housing controls 
and public housing for all, socialized medicine, social security 
from cradle to grave, the destruction of our capitalistic system, 
are unquestionably sincere. So were those Communists in our 
government during war-time who betrayed the nation for the 
Asiatic welfare state. Many of them, however, are cynically deter- 
mined to buy votes, and the preservation of a nation of dynamic, 
progressive people is immaterial. Men work for gain. The gain 
may be power for themselves, as the Communist in Russia, the 
labor government, in England, and in truth, all government every- 
where. But the gain for government is the peoples’ loss, however 
coated with the sugar of a welfare state the pill may be. 


We have today a strange distortion of the meaning of words, 
a weird double-talk cynically conceived to bemuse and deceive. 
The prophet of the welfare state refers always to himself and 
his fellows as liberals—to those of us who believe in the Bill of 
Rights as conservatives or reactionaries. | 


May we analyze for a moment these terms? The ioe I 
believe to be important, since no dynamic, progressive people 
can be aught but liberal. 


4 
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Liberalism has its roots in the basic yearning of all mankind 
for freedom. Its fundamnetal! principle is that man has an in- 
herent right to spiritual freedom. Liberalism ae when the 
mind of man first conceived of liberty. 


The doctrine of liberalism became in time applied to political 
problems, since government had a life and death grip on its sub- 


jects. 


As a consequence, Liberalism found itself championing the © 
rights of individual man against the tyranny of government— its 
mission to protect individual liberties from governmental domi- 
nation. The Liberal insists that every man is a free individual 
who has a natural right to development and self expression within 


the limit of his capacity, and that the state should be an active 


protector, not an enemy, of the rights and liberties of men and 
women. 


The fine flower of the long struggle of man for freedom © 
came in these United States—in our Constitution with its great 
Bill of Rights. This is the climax of the Liberals’ fight for human 
freedom. No nation has ever been able to devise an equal system 
for the protection of human rights against the dictatorship inher- 
ent in government. 


Liberalism is forward-looking, dnvisioning greater human 
happiness in fair rewards for thrift, ambition, will and skill. Its 
fundamental theses energize man’s creative ability, continually 
open new fields and new opportunities. 


And reaction? It seeks eternally to be static, it looks to the 
past. 


In this day, which ¢ are the liberals? Those who seek to pre- 
serve the freedom of individuals against regimentation by gov- 
ernment, who demand the retention of the spirit of the Bill of 
Rights, who seek to preserve initiative, self-reliance and the 
dignity of mankind, or those who would revive the ancient pagan 
doctrine of the supremacy of the tribe—that the individual is 
nothing, the state everything—tthat there must be subservience— 
that the government is an all-wise, beneficient master capable 
of directing with wisdom the lives of its subjects—that initiative 
and energy to individual profit are harmful, that a beneficient 
bureaucracy, with its gifts, its bread and circuses, can make for 
an obedient people a better life. 


q 
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The American people are liberals. They know, unless they © 
are fooled by the specious double-talk of self-seeking politicians 
or starry-eyed dreamers, that the first, not the second, is the 
path of the liberal. They know that the self-styled liberal of 
today, advocating relationships of men to government bodily 
“brought from the earliest days of man, from the days of ignorance, 
superstitution and tyranny, trumpeted forth as something new 
when they are covered with prehistoric slime, these self-called 
liberals are of all reactionaries the deepest black. 


You will be amused at the definition of the starry-eyed | 
reformer who in good, childlike faith falls for these reactionary 
doctrines: he is “one who has both feet firmly planted in the air.” 


But what would we have, those of us who are the true 
Liberals of today, who want this dynamic, progressive pene to 
continue to exist! ? | 


In short, the system of our fathers, modified only insofar 
as required by modern society. 


Preservation of the independence of the three component 
parts of our federal government, the executive, the legislative 
' and the judiciary. A court packed with politicians serving their 
masters, determined on avoiding and evading the constitutional 
barriers against an all-powerful federal government is not the 
answer. 


Preservation of the principles of local self-government—the 
right of the people of the state to regulate their own affairs, sub- 
ject only to the principle that they must not so act as to injure 
the people of other states. 


Control of elections and the qualification of voters by the 
local authorities, the states, as provided in the Constitution. 


Retention of the police power in the states and local gov- 
ernments, instead of a federal gestapo operated from Washing- 
ton in the manner of Moscow. 


Recognition by the towering bureaucracy and the politicians 
on the Potomac that the preservation of a dynamic, progressive © 
people is of more importance than their temporary success in 
achieving personal power, and that this cannot be done by fol- 
lowing the false prophets of the welfare state. 
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Jimmie Byrnes, former Secretary of State, former Supreme 
Court Justice, United States Senator and holder of many other 
places of service and distinction, made a speech at Lexington, 
Virginia, which deserves quotation in part: 


“The men and women who settled this country came here 
to avoid the tyrannies of monarchies and enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. They were practical idealists. They kept their eyes on 
the stars but kept their feet on the ground. For a century and 
a half their sterling qualities were emulated by the American 
people, but today their philosophy of life and their views of gov- 
ernment seem forgotten or ignored. 


| “Every segment of society is demanding special privileges— 
_ the farmer wants higher prices, the wage-earner wants increased 
wages, pensions, and hospitalization. Too many people want more 
pay for less work. We are going down the road to stateism. Where 
we will wind up, no one can tell, but if some of the new programs 
seriously proposed should be adopted, there is danger that the 
individual—whether farmer, worker, manufacturer, lawyer, or 
doctor—will soon be an economic slave pulling an oar in the galley 
of the state. 


“Unfortunately each political party tries to pulncodiion the 
other. Some people even go so far as to say that it is unsocial 
to save. They want to lean upon the state, yet the state has to lean 
upon each one of us. 


“Too many people are trying to transfer power to govern- 
ment. That is justified in war but not in peace. In time of peace 
the state must exist for the individual and not the individual for 
the state. Power once transferred to government is difficult to 
recover. Power intoxicates men. When a man is intoxicated by 
alcohol he can recover, but when intoxicated by power he seldom 
recovers. 


“We are not only transferring too much power from the 
individual to government but we are transferring too many 
powers of State governments to the Federal Government. 

“We should not have the Federal Government regimenting 
our lives from the cradle to the grave. 
| “Some of the proposals now suggested which would curtail 

the liberties of the people are offered in the name of public wel- 


fare and are to be made possible by Federal aid. That phrase is 
an opiate. It is deceptive. It leads people to believe that Federal 
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aid funds come from a Christmas tree. The truth is there are 
no Federal aid funds except those taken from your pockets. If 
the people generally will ever come to understand this, there will 
be less demand for Federal aid. 


“Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts. Beware of those who ~ 
promise you something which does not belong to them and which 
can be given to you only at your own expense or the expense of 
another who may not produce to make the promise good. 


“The States may have failed to make adequate expenditures 
in some fields. That does not justify the transfer to the Federal 
Government of powers it was never intended to exercise. In every 
State there has been increased expenditures for welfare A ceaagees: 
Give the States a chance. 

“In the days ahead of us, there will be a struggle between 
those who believe in individual freedom and those who would | 
subordinate the individual to the dictates of government. There 
will be a struggle, too, between those who would transfer even © 
greater powers to the Federal Government and those who would 
stand by the Constitution in its reservation of powers to the 
States.” 


Herbert Spencer wrote: 
“The ultimate result of shielding men from folly is to 
fill the world with fools.” 
Might I quote from Abraham Lincoln: 
“You cannot bring about prosperity by discouraging 
thrift. 
You cannot strengthen the weak by “ion the 
strong. 
You cannot help the wage earner by pulling down the 
wage payer. 
You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 
You cannot establish sound security on borrowed money. 
You cannot build character and courage by taking away 
‘man’s initiative and independence. 
: You cannot help men permanently by doing for them | 
what they could and should do for themselves.”’ 


: 
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You people of Louisiana joined with three of your sister 
states in the effort to preserve constitutional government, in the 
demand that the principles of local self-government, the princi- 
ples on which our freedom is based, should be preserved. To some 
of you it may have seemed, as it did to our traducers in some 
northern states and to the politicians who sought to make political 
capital out of our fears and uncertainties, that the preservation 
of segregation between the races was the mainspring of our actions 
in those trying days. 


Segregation supplied the coloration to many—it was never 
the basis on which battle was joined—it was never more than 
coloration. 


The real issue went far deeper—it went to the foundation 


stones of the Republic. 


We faced, possibly sooner than other sections, but no more 


certainly than they, the results of our own folly. We faced, and 
we still face, what it means to have traded our birthright of free- 
dom for a mess of welfare pottage. 


As the benefits of federal tax-spending reached out into the 
precincts, through housing, veterans loans and grants, farm sub- 


sidies, benefits to the wage-earners, we took them, and pressed for 
more, each seeking his own advantage at the expense of others. 
As we grasped for our share, and the devil take the hindmost, 


we built power in the hands of those who were and are buying | 


our immortal souls, until the time came when they sought their 
pound of flesh and we wakened to face the Juggernaut we had 
created—the Juggernaut that demands today the right to revolu- 
tionize our society, destroy our social customs, dominate our elec- 
tions, interfere with its police power in our daily lives. 


We found that there are two sides to the coin—on one the 
idealistic conception of security bestowed by a beneficient gov- 
ernment—on the other the brutal mask and the iron grasp of the 
dominant police state. And we found that you cannot separate 
the two—they are one and the same. : 


So we, you and I, revolted in the only way left to us—at the 
ballot box, thank God as yet free from federal control. We re- 
volted, and we took our stand on those same principles enunciated 
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by our forefathers, the bed rock principles of free men—we proved 
ourselves again a dynamic, progressive people, determined to 
retain the bases of freedom. | 


‘That stand is not popular today in certain quarters, any more 
than it was popular on September 14, 1874. You saw what hap- 
pened in the recent meeting of the National Democratic Commit- 
tee—you saw the duly elected representatives from Alabama, Mis- — 
Sissippi, Louisiana and South Carolina denied their seats—repre- 
sentatives of the Democratic parties of their states—in a rigged 
and pre-arranged hearing. You know that the Committee acted. 
utterly without authority of law—in the typical manner of 
tyranny. I challenge those who were guilty of that usurpation to 
show one word on one page of any law under which they were 
authorized so to act. | 


You saw, also, the establishment of the States’ Rights aa 
in Washington, headed by a great Louisianan, well known to you, 
charged with the duty of building anew the barriers against fed- 
eral encroachment on individual liberties. 


The end is not yet. We have gone far along the road toward 
regimentation—we have gone far along the broad highway, not 
forward but back toward an unenviable past. We can retrace our 
steps only by the exercise of that courage, self-denial and resource 
which enabled our people to build this nation great. 


You are determined to preserve the bases of freedom. For 
you know that without them we can never remain the dynamic, 
_ progressive people of whom Hoover spoke, without them must 
come the welfare state, without them must come a dictated, con- 
trolled economy, ending as inevitably as the sun rises in the 
regimentation of the police state. 


We do not want any part of that. We must not return to 
the tyrannies from which our people escaped. 


I quote Hoover again: 

“‘A splendid storehouse of integrity and freedom has been 
bequeathed to us by our forefathers. In this day of confusion, 
of peril to liberty, our high duty is to see that-this storehouse 
is not robbed of its contents. | 


| | 
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“We dare not see the birthright of posterity to individual 
independence, initiative and freedom of choice bartered for 
a mess of collectivist system.” 
If we fail—then we simply say with Dante, to the genera- 
tions yet to come, . 
“All hope abandon, ye who enter here!!” 


Toynbee, one of the great modern historians, believes that a 


people becomes great only when pressure against them, from 


within or without, forces them so to do. | 

The pressure is on us now. Whether we rise in greatness or 
sink to the level of the Russian serf depends on us. I have con- 
fidence in the destiny of America. 
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THE ANTE-BELLUM CAREER OF LEONIDAS POLK* 


By VERA LEA DUGAS 


‘CHAPTER I 
LAUNCHING A CAREER 


Chapel Hill, March 10, 1823. 


My dear Father: Yours announcing my appointment by 
the President as a cadet at West Point was duly and most — 
cordially received. You. can imagine but few things which 
would have more highly gratified me. Many and various 
thoughts floated across my mind, on seeing the direction of 
it. I not only hailed it with delight as the messenger bearing 
tidings of an appointment so long wished for, an appointment 
which was to make so vast an alteration in my career in life © 
(an agreeable change it is too), but I at once thought of the 
inexpressible joy of my sister on seeing me, and my truly 
exquisite pleasure in returning her embraces... . 


The pen paused as the boy considered his next words. They would 
have to be clear, and utterly convincing, for Wiliam Polk was a © 
man of definite ideas, and he might not be too well pleased with 
his son’s immediate plans. The pen resumed its way across the 
page, and now its scratching was a slower, more deliberate sound. 


- You expressed in your letter a desire that I should in- 
stantly turn my attention to acquiring a knowledge of arith- — 
metic sufficient to make me an acceptable candidate. You 
directed me also to continue with my class to recite Latin, 
and, if possible, the rest of my studies too. ... My time would 
not permit me to attend to all these duties at once. We rise 
in the morning at half past five o’clock, then until eight we 
are engaged in chapel duties and recitation. At eight we are 


* Master’s thesis in History, Louisiana State University, 1943. | 
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summoned to breakfast ... [and] from nine until twelve we 


are preparing for and reciting our Greek lesson; until one 


we have relaxation and exercise. We go to dinner at one, and 
commence at two to get our Latin lesson, are thus engaged 
until four, at which time we recite it; remain at recitation 
until five, then repair to the chapel, hear prayers, thence to 
supper. There is a vacation until eight P. M., at which time 
we repair to our rooms to prepare a geometry lesson to recite 
at seven the next morning. Our time is thus occupied during 
the week until Saturday, the evening of which we are entitled 
to... . We have to show compositions every fortnight in the 
class, and they have to be written during play hours. The 
society duties are to be attended to also weekly, which are 
of very great importance and require their portion of the 
time.! From this statement you will perceive it is utterly 
impossible to attend to anything else to the least advantage. 
To relinquish all but the Latin and to devote the rest of my 
time to other than college duties, the faculty would not permit 
me. There have been instances of students being wholly 
irregular on the languages and studying English only, but 
never one where a student was partly irregular on them. So 
to neglect one of the languages I must neglect both. But 
there is not a class in college that is studying arithmetic, 
therefore I cannot study arithmetic and be a collegian. I am 
consequently unable to pursue the plan you desire me.... — 


There! Having shown the impossibility of following the plan 


outlined for him by his father, he was free to broach his own: | 


My class will, the latter part of this week or the first 
of next, have read all the Latin they intend to read; they 
will then turn back to review. I have acquired a knowledge 
sufficient of Latin to enable me to construe most of the sen- 
tences with which I meet in reading .. . and I could obtain 
but a little more by review. ... In going to West Point I do 
not wish to leave this place unprepared to stand the most 
scrutinous examination. ... I am not satisfied with a mere 
knowledge sufficient to enable me to enter the Military 
Academy. I wish to obtain something more. I am anxious 
to be acquainted with the French language, in which most or 
all the studies are clothed in that school. ...I saw a letter 
from Henderson (a young man who left this place and went 
to the Point to school) to David Saunders, speaking of the 
different standings of several boys, and among them his own. 
He remarked that he held the third standing on French and 


the ninth on mathematics, which made his general standing 


_ 2 One of the literary and forensic societies which then occupied that portion of a col- 
legian’s life now devoted to the less intellectual duties of membership in a Greek fraternity. 
For a detailed study of these societies in the early nineteenth century, see E. Merton Coulter, 
College Life in the Old South (New York, 1928), 133-173. : 
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sixth. . . . His having studied French before going there 
entitled him to this high rank. Taking all these thinks in 
consideration, father, seeing it is impossible to pursue the 
plan you have pointed out, and knowing the necessity of an 
acquaintance with the French, of which there is no teacher 
on the Hill, I have deemed it advisable, with your consent, to 
repair to Hillsborough, after withdrawing from college, there 
to study arithmetic, French and geography under Mr. Rogers, 
who is master of the French language. The expense will be 
nothing, as I have paid only for half the session’s board, 
which will expire in a few days. . . . You mentioned in your 
letter that I would not leave home for the Point until after 
the Commencement at this place, which will not be until the 
7th or 8th of June, and it is required that I should be there 
by the 1st. It will be necessary for me then to leave by the 
middle of May, as I should like to remain in Philadelphia a 
few days with Mary.? 


By granting the above requests you will very much | 
oblige, | 
Your obedient and affectionate son, 


Leonidas Polk.* 


The boy was genuinely thrilled by his appointment to the 
Military Academy at West Point, and he was determined that he 
should stand well in his class there—that no one should ever 
be able to say that Leonidas Polk had not been a good soldier. 
The Polks were a family of good soldiers. From Fulbert the 
Saxon, who had won a barony in Scotland by the prowess of his 
arm in the eleventh century, through fifteen generations, as the 
de Polloks in one hemisphere and the Polks in another, they had 
won, held, and increased their own by force of arms. Robert 
Bruce Pollok, Polock, or Polk, the first of the American Polks, 
had fought in the Parliamentary army against Charles I, and in 
the campaigns of Cromwell. His grandson, Thomas, had fought 
with the Regulators of North Carolina, and had been made a 
colonel in the Continental Army of the American Revolution. 
William, Thomas Polk’s son and the father of Leonidas, had been 


2 The sister previously referred to, at that time attending school in Philadelphia. She 
later became the wife of — e E. Badger, a Secretary of the Navy and U. S. Senator from 
North saa eee William M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General (2 vols., New York, 
1915), I, 65. (Hereafter cited as Polk, Leonidas Polk. See also, infra, Appendix A. For a 
pec Ml of Badger’s career, see Allen Johnson (ed.), Dictionary of American Biography 
(21 vols., New York, 1928- 1937), I, 485-486. Hereafter cited as D.A.B. 

3 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 66-69. His father’s reply and Polk’s subsequent action are not 
known although it is ihesmnes: true that he went on to Hillsborough. 
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a lieutenant colonel in the same war, fighting gallantly by his 
father’s side.* And now, Leonidas, too, was determined to be a 
good soldier. | 


Leonidas Polk was then sixteen years and eleven months old. 
He looked much like the typical college boy of his day, except 
that he was somewhat taller then the average, being over six 
feet tall in his stocking feet. He was also considered a bit hand- 
somer than the average. According to descriptions, he had a 
broad forehead, and there was one dark, unruly lock of hair 
that always slipped down over it, so that years later, long after | 
the lock had turned white, there were few people who could 
remember having seen the whole of his forehead. His eyes, too, 
were dark, and usually they were straightforward, serious eyes, 
although on occasion they twinkled- with prankish glee. He had 
an aquiline nose and a firm mouth, both of which he inherited 
directly from his father, and a chin with a distinct cleft.5 


In disposition he was something of a tease, though not 
overbearingly so. His humor usually expressed itself in a fond- 
ness for the mock-heroic use of words. One letter to his sister 
Mary, written in a playful mood, survives. After telling her of 
his delight in receiving her last letter, he wrote: 


I received a line from brother................a few days 
since; he is actually to take a trip to Tennessee this coming 
spring with my father, and there to remain, I presume, for 
no short space of time, judging from the nature of Pa’s 
business in that much-talked-of State. He is the most 
anxious man to get married I have ever seen, but has not 
found any gir] that strikes his fancy, or who has all that is 
requisite to be the wife of a “Polk,” for I believe they are 
choice. The family are all well, and Hamilton has gone to 


4 Appendix A. For further information on the Polk family, see Mary W. Garrett, ‘‘Pedi- 
gree of the Pollok or Polk Family from Fulbert the Saxon (A.D. 1075) to the Present Time,”’ 
in American Historical Magazine. 11, 376-395; III, 42-73; Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 1-62; 
Albert V. Goodpasture, ‘“The Boyhood of President Polk,’”’ in Tennessee Historical Magazine, 
VII, 38-50; “Tasker Polk,” in Makers of America Biographies, I, 565-567; John L. Hall, 
Half-Hours in Southern History (Richmond, 1907), 42; James Phelan, History of Tennessee: 
The Making of a State (Boston & New York, 1888), 306; J. G. M. Ramsey, The Annals of 
Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century (Charleston, 1853; Kingston, Tenn., 1926), 
129-131; G. W. Paschal, “Review of Nonnulla: Memories, Stories, Tradition—More or 
Less Authentic about North Carolina, by Joseph B. Cheshire (Chapel Hill, 1930),” in the 
North Carolina Historical Review, VIII, 481; William Preston Johnston, Life of Albert 
Sidney Johnston (New York, 1878). 318-319; Alice B. Keith, “William Maclean’s Travel 
Journal from Lincolnton, North Carolina, to Nashville, Tennessee, May-June, 1811,’ in North 
Carolina Historical Review, XV, 384; and D.A.B., XV, 34-45. For William Polk, see also 
Samuel A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, II, 348, 374; Augustus C. Buell, History of 
Andrew Jackson, Pioneer, Patriot, Soldier, Politician, President (2 vols., New York, 1904), | 
II, 188; James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (3 vols., Boston & New York, 1859), I, 154; 
III, 16-17; Samuel C. Williams, ‘‘Western Representation in North Carolina Assemblies,” in 
the East Tennessee Historical Society Publications, No. 14 (1942), 109, 111. 

5 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 63, 69, portrait opposite 145; Susan P. Lee, Memoirs of 
William Nelson Pendleton, D.D., Rector of Latimer Parish, Lexington, Virginia (Philadelphia, 
1893), 27; ‘“The Career of Leonidas Polk,’’ reprinted from the New Orleans Picaywne, foe 
ary 7, 1894, in Mississippi Historical Society Papers, XX, 322. 
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Uncle Little’s to school, the greatest blessing ever con- 
ferred on him. We are all now from home who can possibly 
be spared from the nursery except the gentleman whom I 
have said has such an itching for a partner. 


I am at this moment about to go on a skating epedi- 
tion; the ice on our pond is very thick, and last night there 
was a heavy fall of snow which still continues. It is nearly 
eight inches thick. This you will deem. but a slight drift 
in comparison to those which you have, but it is more than 
we every day see... .® 


At Dr. McPheters’ Academy in Raleigh where he received 
his earliest education, Polk had made a reputation for himself 
as a leader in sports, though he was not a scholar. But at the 
University of North Carolina, which he entered in 1821, his fame 
rested in- his ability to sing patriotic and convivial songs. 
Seventy years later, he was still remembered for this at Chapel 
Hill, especially for his part in a certain Fourth of July _ 
bration. 


The day had begun with the firing of cannon—the Federal 
salute, one gun for each state in the Union. Then a procession 
formed at the court house and marched to Capitol Square, led 
by the music of fife and drum. First on the program was the 
singing of an ode. This was followed by the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence. Then the crowd sang another 
ode. At noon there was a banquet. Governor Holmes presided 
over one table, and Colonel William Polk presided over the 
other. There were three judges appointed to decide which table 
provided the better song and the better speech. These judges 
were no lesser personages than Joseph Gales, a distinguished ~ 
editor, and Chief Justice Taylor and Judge Hall of the State 
Supreme Court. The speeches were made, and many toasts were 
drunk. It was time for the songs. The champion at Governor 
Holmes’ table, a student by the name of Reeder, sang gallantly, 
but he was a tenor; Leonidas, defending his father’s table, 
had a deeper and stronger voice and carried the victory. No 
hero of Olympic Greece ever received a more tumultuous ovation. 
Singing and shouting, and dragging the cannon behind them, 
the crowd swarmed through the streets and into the Polk resi- 
dence. Here there was more food and drink. They sang the 
gongs all over again and toasted the Republic anew. Finally, 


6 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 65-66. 
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they went out into the yard and fired a goodnight salvo, then 
wandered off to their homes, shouting and cheering for Inde- 
pendence and Colonel Polk.‘ | 


_ This brief sketch comprises all that is known of the boy 
who was Leonidas Polk before he entered West Point—a high- 
spirited lad, neither particularly good nor glaringly bad, neither 
bookishly serious nor overly flippant. He made a gentleman’s 
marks and behaved in much the same way as other young 


gentlemen of his day. 


CHAPTER II 
AT WEST POINT | 


If Polk had found his schedule well filled at Chapel Hill, he 
must have found ‘the hours at West Point mortised with all the 
precision exercised by those ancient engineers who built the 
pyramids of Egypt with granite blocks and no mortar. Not only 
were all his waking hours, except for the fleeting Saturday after- 
noons, assigned to recitation, study, and drill, but the daily exami- 
nations held in each class were sufficient to necessitate using 
study-hours for nothing but the designated purpose. The Military 
Academy at West Point was probably the strictest army post in 
the country, and if it was not as isolated as some, it might just as 
well have been. Even in the few moments which he could call his 
own, young Polk found “visiting” prohibited except during certain 
hours, punishable by demerits. And those two boon companions 
of conviviality, tobacco and alcohol, were emphatically banned 
from the premises. A cadet suspected of using either stood in 
grave danger of expulsion from the Academy. Of course, there 
was Benny Havens’, just off the grounds. A boy could slip out 
of the straggling ranks coming back. from drill in the evening 
without being missed, or he could drop by Benny’s on a Saturday 
afternoon and return with his cheeks no more flushed than if 
he had gone skating or hiking. But the officers from the Academy 
occasionally “raided” Mr. Havens’ establishment, as more than 
one cadet learned to his sorrow.} a. 


7 [bid., 63-65. 

1 Walter L. Fleming has made an excellent study of cadet life at West Point in ‘Jefferson 
Davis at West Point,” in the Mississippi Historical Society. Publications, X, 247-267. Other 
Sources are Morris Schaff, The Spirit of Old West Point, 1858-1862 (Boston, 1907); Ells- | 
worth Eliot, Jr., West Point in the Confederacy (New York, 1941); F. A. Mitchel, Ormsby 
Macknight Mitchel, Astronomer and General: A_ Biographical Narrative (New York, 1887), — 
20 ff.; P. C. Headley, The Patriot Boy; or the Life and Career of Major-General Ormsby M. 
Mitchel (New York, 1865), 28 ff.; Elizabeth Cutting, Jefferson Davis, Political Soldier (New 
York, 1930), 18; and Varina Howell Davis, Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of the Confederate 
States of America: A Memoir (2 vols., New York, 1890), I, 36-41. , 
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One would not have expected Polk to like the life, after the 
comparative freedom of the University of North Carolina. But 
he did. The strict discipline of the drill field appealed to his innate 
love of soldiering, and pride in his martial ancestry drove him 
to maintain a respectable standing in his classes. Yet he was not 
so conscientious as to be resented, or to be averse to an occasional 
good time which overstepped the rules of the Academy.” 


When Polk entered the Academy in June, 1823, the Corps was 
encamped for the summer, but early in September they moved 
back into the barracks. There he found the living conditions only 
a little less crowded and more comfortable than they had been 
at camp. The rooms were small and scantily furnished—with one 
table for all and a chair for each roommate making up the whole. 
Mattresses laid on the floor served as beds. But there was an 
open fireplace, over which hung the guns and other military 
accoutrements of the roommates, and Polk found that to his taste. 
He considered himself extremely lucky in the lottery of room- 
mates, “they being young gentlemen of high standing; two of 
‘them Kentuckians, the third a North Carolinian.” One of the 
Kentuckians, a tall, blue-eyed, and very handsome cadet of the 
class just above Polk’s, had already established himself as every 
bit as exemplary in his military conduct as Polk desired to be 
and was, even then, the senior officer of the corps. His name 
was Albert Sidney Johnston. Johnston and Polk became insepara- 
ble chums. A year later, another blue-eyed Kentuckian, a lively, 
prankish boy who had known Sidney Johnston at Transylvania 
College and conceived a boyish admiration for him, entered West 
- Point and became a frequent companion of the two older boys. His 

name was Jefferson Davis.* 


2? Here issue is taken with Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 69, where he says of his father, Bishop 


Polk, 3 
“Even among his friends an impression has prevailed that, at least during his first year 
as a cadet, he was gay, high-spirited, not particularly studious, not too scrupulously 
observant of the rules of discipline, and quite too ready at times to join in jovial escapades 
in which the virtue of moderation was forgotten. In that impression there is an exceedingly 


small modicum of truth.” 
This contention he defends by citing his father’s final standing in his class» Mr. Polk, not 
having been born until 1844, did not know his father at West Point, therefore is not in a 
position to deny withovt further evidence the “impression” of those who did. Again (Ibid., 
79), he seeks to exonerate his her from one of his breaches of West Point discipiine on 
the grounds that any rule consi tly broken by the majority of those to whom it applies 
is “virtually obsolete.’ Mr. Polk n not have troubled—the petty crimes of college boys are 
easily forgiven, especially when outweighed by good deeds in later life: 1t must be said in his 
favor that Mr. Polk has, however, unhesitatingly reported the facts of his father’s life at the 
Military Academy, though his interpretations are open to question. 

3 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 69-70; Johnston, Life of A. 8S. Johnston, 13; Davis, Jefferson 
Davis, I, 36; Eliot, West Point in the Confederacy, 4. | | 
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After six months at the Academy, in response to a request 


from his father, Polk set down his opinion of the course of study: 


I think in point of mathematics and philosophy and the 
other sciences dependent on these two, this institution is 
inferior to none in the United States, and I may in justice 
to ourselves say the world. This may sound like the empty 
declaration of boyish enthusiasm, but it is an opinion founded 
on that of visitors to this place, men of distinction, both 
foreigners and citizens of the United States, who have seen 
most literary institutions in Europe. The Polytechnic in 
France held deservedly the first standing during the time of 
Bonaparte, but since that, it has fallen through and come into 
disrepute. The internal organization of this Academy is a 
pattern from that, and most of the authors we study are se- 
lected from the French, some of them translated into English, 
others not. The system of teaching is such here as to prevent 
the occurrence of an evil prevalent in most of our colleges. I 
mean that lazy and idle habit contracted by many students 
which enables them to be dragged barely at the heels of their 
classes. At this place it is indispensably necesary that every 
one should study, and of course be acquainted with what he 
studies, as the daily examinations in the section rooms are 
very rigorous and such as to discover whether one knows his 
lesson or not. . 

Our military instruction in tactics, etc., is very good, 
as there is great care taken to advance in both theory and 


practice. This depends, chiefly, though, on the cadet himself, 


whether or not he gets into office. If he does, he neces- 
sarily has more duty to perform, and is therefore a better 
soldier. 

Our officers—our instructors, I mean, in tactics—are 
well qualified to perform the duties which devolve on them, 
and instill very rigid principles of discipline in those under 
them, which is indeed (recollecting at the same time to 


whom I address myself) the quintessence of a well-regulated 


army.* 


Distinguished personages were frequent visitors to the 


Academy, expecially during the summer months. In August, 
he had written to his mother: | 


We have the most of the great folks to visit us, particu- 
larly at this season. You may have observed a quotation 
in the Raleigh Register from the New York Statesman, 
- written by a “A Traveler,” giving a description of Mr. 
Canning’s (the British Minister’s) visit to the Point. It 
is a very correct one, though in some places a little florid. 
... We have this day passed a review before General Scott, 
who arrived in the steamboat last night, together with his 


4 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 72-73. 
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family, and intends remaining here a week. The battalion 
at twelve o’clock formed in front of the encampment, and 
were marched on the place opposite the General’s quarters 
by the instructor of cadets, Major Worth; then they formed 
line in order to salute him when he advanced to meet them, 
the colors being in the advance, the band in the rear of 
them, the battalion in the rear of the band. When every- 
thing was in-readiness, he, accompanied by Colonel Thayer, 
proceeded from his quarters and advanced in front of the 
battalion. On his approach the colors were lowered and 
the battalion ordered to present arms, which he politely 
returned by “doffing his beaver.” The band then struck 
up a favorite march of the General’s, which was soon fol- 
lowed by various maneuvers by the cadets. Mrs. Scott, who. 
was the beautiful Miss Mayo, was a spectator; I was too 
military, though, to turn my head, and therefore did not 
see her. The General is a much larger man than I had 
supposed him to be. He is larger than my father; indeed 
I think him about Governor Holmes’s size, yet not possessed 
of half the Governor’s grace; in truth, he is more awkward 
then otherwise. | 


The cadets, being few, often had occasion to meet such 
visitors personally. Polk counted himself quite fortunate to be 
able to meet, in this way, Major-General Edmund Pendleton 
Gaines, one of the best-loved commanders of the Army. He 
found the General “plain and affable in his manners,” and 
perfectly adept at relieving a young man of the restraint often 
put upon him by the presence of age, coupled with superiority 
in rank.® | 

But there was another visitor to the Academy who inspired 
in Polk only the most eloquent sarcasm, in spite of the fact that 
he was an old friend of his father. This was Marquis de 
Lafayette, who visited West Point in the summer of 1824. 
At that time young Polk wrote to his father: 

We are very comfortably situated in barracks now 
and all things go on smoothly, save the existence of a little 
irritation of feeling, which is the necessary concomitant of 
all thosé in the vicinity of the “path” of the Marquis, or 
General, Lafayette. You will have perceived by the papers 
that he has returned to New York from his visit to Boston 
amidst as many demonstrations of joy as when he first 
reached that city. He is to attend on Monday night a very 


splendid ball to be given him in that place, in Chatham 
Garden, which is floored over and will contain, I under- 


5 Ibid., 69-71. 
* Ibid., 71-72. 
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stand, upwards of 5000 persons. On the day after he is to 
honor us with his presence,—we are to do him all possible 
military honors, stun him with the roar of a cannon, drill 
until he is tired of us, and as a dinner will be given him, 
if he remains until night, he will have a levee! Between 
this place and Newburg, the inhabitants have, I understand, 
crowned the most prominent heights with hosts of tar 
barrels (North Carolina will thrive) which are to be fired 
as he passes upwards. This he is to do in the night, of 
course.’ | | 
Nevertheless, when he read in the National Intelligencer, 
some week later, that “General Lafayette and suite” had set out 
for the South and were to pass through Raleigh, he evidenced... 
much interest in the reception planned for that city’s distinguished 
guest, and showed himself proud of the fact that his father was 
to have an important part in the reception : | | 


I am happy [he wrote] to hear of the distinctions that 
are paid you on this occasion. All other considerations aside, 
it evinces on the part of our citizens a willingness to single 
out and honor at every opportunity the remaining survivors 
of our glorious Revolution. It is a just tribute and one which 
should be paid by the remotest posterity, were it possible 
for them to live and receive it... .° 


7 Ibid., 75. 

8 Ibid., 75-76. As Leonidas learned later, the reception of General Lafayetie in Raleigh 
was indeed a memorable one, especially for Colonel Polk. As one of the committee in charge 
of the event, the Colonel had been requested by Governor Burton to provide a cavalry escort. 
This he did, and on the morning of March 2, the Colonel, the Governor, and General Daniel, 
at the head of a splendid troop of volunteer cavalrymen from gogaenge J and Cabarrus 
counties, painstakingly drilled and brilliantly uniformed, rode out to meet Lafayette at the © 
Virginia line. Here the company of horsemen were arranged on either side of the road, flanked 
by a contingent of ladies. According to the plan, the ladies were to flirt their handkerchiefs 
as soon as Lafayette and his cortege came into view, General Daniel was to go forward and 
greet the Marquis, and the soldiers were to repeat after him, in unison, ‘‘Welcome, Lafayette.’’ 
Unfortunately, the ladies waited too long before waving, and the General marching down the 
lines toward Lafayette, had to remind them. 

“Flirt, ladies,’’ he barked, striding past them. “Flirt, flirt, I say!’’ 

The ladies shook their handkerchiefs, almost in the Marquis’s face. 

General Daniel made a brief address, then announced, ‘‘Welcome, Lafayette.’’ The ‘brave 
militiamen promptly forgot their orders. One by one they repeated the words. First a deep 
bass, booming out, ‘‘Welcome, Lafayette!’’ Then a shrill pipe from the next man, ‘‘Welcome. 
Lafayette!’’ And so down the line. General Daniel began to stutter in his excitement. Colonel 
Polk choked down a smile, as Lafayette turned to him. 

_ “Great country!" said the Marquis. And then, recognizing an old friend, “Ah, my dear 
friend—so glad to see you once more! Hope you have prospered and had good fortune these 
years. 

“Yes, General, yes; but I have had the great misfortune to lose my wife since I saw you.”’ 

Catching only the words ‘Yes’ and ‘wife,’ Lafayette beamingly patted the Colonel's 
shoulder. ‘Happy man! Happy man!” he insisted, in spite of all at‘empts of Colonel Polk to 
explain the situation. It must be understood that the Marquis knew very little of the English 
languaee and had merely supplied himself with a few stock phrases for use during his visit 
o America. 

Then, before the Colonel knew what he was about, Lafayette threw his arms around Polk's 
neck and attempted to render him the F’rench salute of a kiss on each cheek. Instinctively, Polk 
drew himself up to his full six feet four and tried to move out of the Frenchman’s embrace. 
But Lafayette, though short, was agile, and not to be deterred. It was only with the greatest 
effort that General Daniel was able to turn the rising laughter of the spectators into some 
semblance of a cheer. Jbid., 49-51. 

Later in the day, the Marquis was feted at a reception given by the University of North 
Carolina students, a public dinner, and a ball. On the next day there was a reception and a 
breakfast in his honor at the home of Colonel Polk. J. Bennett Nolan, Lafayette in America 
Day by Day (Baltimore, 1934), 276. | : 
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Ever mindful of the family record, Polk strove hard to live 
up to it. In the January, 1824, examinations, he ranked fourth in 
mathematics, but, to his great disappointment, he stood twenty- 
seventh in French. He was determined to improve, and in July 
received his first promotion. Shortly thereafter he wrote to his 
father: 
I am now pleasantly situated in camp, tenting with Mr. 

Donaldson. When I first arrived, I found I was the fairest 
cadet in the corps, but after performing two or three “tours 
of guard,”’ I was quite in uniform. So great is the influence 
of the sun. I am relieved from the duty now by the Major’s 
honoring me with an appointment on the staff, which occurred 
two days since. I attend to no military duty at this time 
whatsoever, but am attached to the adjutant’s department 
and do nothing but write. Following the precedent of the last 
two years, the office would have been given to the head of 
the class; yet the Major has seen fit to vary from it in the 
present instance. The appointment is that of staff sergeant. 


So diligently did Polk work at the business of self-improve- 
ment that in his third year at the Academy he ranked among the 
“first six” of his class. Translated from student-to-parent lan- 

guage, this undoubtedly means that he held the sixth place. 


It was in the fall of Polk’s third year at West Point that he | 
had his first serious encounter with the authorities. Each cadet 
then received sixteen dollars a month from the Government, in 
addition to two rations a day. The sixteen dollars was expected 
to cover all expenses, and a regulation forbade the cadets to 
receive any financial aid from home. The rule was undoubtedly 
a wise one, based on the most democratic of principles, for its 
obvious effect, if enforced, would be to put. all cadets on one 
_ financial level. Nor was it impossible to live comfortably on the 
sum. Jeff Davis, who came from a poor family and never, as long 
as he lived, could erase from his memory the sight of his mother’s 
work-worn hands, regularly sent home a portion of each month’s 
pay.2° But those cadets who had come from well-to-do families 
regarded the rule as nothing more than a needless hardship and 
an unjust abridgment of their rights. Accordingly, it was widely | 
broken. 
® Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 73-74. This is Major, later General, George Worth, with whom 
Polk formed a close friendship that lasted many years. When the Mexican War broke out, 
Polk gave the General his finest saddle horse. At the end of the war, Worth returned the 
horse, which had been severely wounded. It was put to graze on the estate of Mr. George Polk 


and for the remainder of its life did no ater labor than to amuse the Polk children, who 
loved pig stir up the old animal’s martial spirit by beating drums and old kettles in his presence. 
Tbid., fn. 74. 

10 oi his mother sent it back one month, Davis was deeply hurt, and she never 
repeated the action. Jefferson Davis, 18. 
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In view of Polk’s desire to stand well at the Academy, and 
his natural inclination to keep within military discipline, there 
is some ground for the opinion that he would have obeyed this 
rule too had he been made to see its basic principle. However that 
may be, the fact is that Polk did not see fit to obey the rule, and 
he received his “‘patch for old clothes,”’ as it was popularly called, 
as often as any other cadet of his means.}! 3 


There are some men who seem to have an instinctive knowl- 
edge of boy psychology, who seemingly maintain the strictest 
discipline by sheer force of personality and stamp out an abuse 
before it has a chance to become prevalent. Their dictums are 
- enforced on all or none, with exceptions rare enough to be recog- 
nizable as mercy. A boy knows where he stands with such men. 
Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, the superintendent at the Academy, was 
not one of these men. Meeting with Cadet Polk one day, he sud- 
denly announced, “‘you have received money from home, sir.” Polk 
supposed that his father had written to the superintendent and 
had mentioned sending the money—parents were prudently kept 
unaware of the illegality of such gifts—and promptly acknowl- 
edged that he had received money. The colonel admonished him, 


~ while Polk sought to explain his actions on the grounds of the 


insufficiency of cadet pay.’ 


Polk thought no more about the matter until he received a 
letter from his father, in which it appeared that Colonel Polk 
had not written of it to Colonel Thayer, and that the information 
had come from elsewhere. A few inquiries disclosed the fact that 
Colonel Thayer had been informed by the postmaster, who had 
seen Polk open the letter in which the remittance had been sent. 
Polk’s next letter to his father is a monument of youthful indig- 
nation and disgust, in which he dwells long on the pettiness of 
a man in high position who will employ “ferrets” to report on 
the conduct of his subordinates, and as long again on the impos- 
sibility of staying out of debt at West Point with only twenty- 
eight dollars to spend each month." 


11 Polk, Leonidas Polk, 1, 77-78. 

13 Ibid., 78-79. 

13 Polk received twenty-eight dollars a month rather than sixteen because he did not 
eat in the mass hall and so was refunded twelve dollars. Instead he ate at a boarding house, 
where meals were a little more palatable and cost two dollars a month more. In addition, he 
paid two dollars for a waiter, thus leaving himself twelve dollars a month for incidentals. At 
the time of receiving this particular ‘“‘patch,’’ he owed bills to a tailor, a shoemaker, and a 
merchant. Jbid., 79-81. 
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It was not long after the affair of the “patch for old 
clothes” that Polk found himself in trouble of a much more 
serious nature. It had long been the custom, in the drawing 
exercises of the Academy, to permit students a certain amount 
of tracing—that is, the boys were allowed to place the illustra- 
tion to be reproduced under a blank sheet of paper and to 
mark certain points, such as points of intersection or departure, 
with dots, and then to sketch in the lines between those points 
by measuring from the original with strips of paper. There 
had been instructors who objected to the practice, but each 
in turn had given in to his class in the end. The boys them- 
selves were willing to admit that they made less progress in 
learning to sketch by the tracing method, but, then, a freehand 
drawing never looked quite as neat. When Colonel Thayer 
published an order specifically prohibiting the practice of tracing, 
that order was tacitly ignored. Many who might have been 
ready to abide by it were forced by the competitive system of 
“‘standings’”’ in the classes to trace as long as the other boys did. 
Nothing more was done toward enforcing the order until the 
time of the final examination, at which time the Academic Staff | 
authorized a committee of its members to send for and interro- 
gate certain of the cadets as to their own guilt in the matter. 
Of the boys who were called up, two refused to answer the 
question at all. The others, of whom Polk was one, admitted 
that they had traced their drawings, but cited the prevalence | 
of the practice. An assistant teacher who was present and who 
had recently been a cadet himself readily testified that tracing 
was very generally practiced.'4 


Of those cadets who “confessed,” one received the final — 
standing of fifth in the class, two or three were distributed 
among those who had not been questioned, and the rest were 
arranged at the foot of the class. The two cadets who had re- 
fused to testify were given last and next to last place. Polk 
himself stood thirty-second. How these assignments were decided 
it is impossible to guess. As soon as the standing became known 
opposition to the whole proceeding doubled. The cadets who had 
been questioned were aware that they would be punished but not 
so arbitrarily as this. The bolder among them made application to 
Colonel Thayer to have the rest of the class put to the same 
question as had been demanded of them. Thayer’s reply was 


14 Tbid., 81-83. 
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substantially this: applications made during examinations he 
. would submit to the Academic Board, but, since the examinations 
were already closed, he did not see fit to reassemble the Board. 
Immediately a flood of angry letters poured out of West Point, 
addressed to fathers, brothers, relatives of influence, governors, 
senators, representatives, and the Secretary of War. The. one 
addressed to the — of War was written by Leonidas 
Polk.® 


- Polk had not been so foolish as to expect a condemnation of 
the Board’s action by the Secretary, but he had hoped that the 
Board would be requested to question the remaining members 
of the drawing class and to reassign the standings accordingly, 
_ thus effecting a kind of compromise. On the contrary, the Secre- 
tary did no more than point out that the cadets had six months 
between that time and the next examination in which to improve 
their standings. Polk was greatly disappointed. He swallowed his 
disappointment as best he could. The first duty of a soldier was 
obedience, whatever the order, and he was still determined to be 
a good soldier. On April 2, 1826, he wrote to his father, telling 
him of the failure of his appeal to the Secretary. He had placed 
fifth in both philosophy and chemistry, and consoled himself with | 
the thought that, where grades had been fairly given, he had 


done well. 


Five years after graduation [he wrote] will obliterate 
the fact of an individual’s standing here or there, or if it is 
recollected, it will be said, perhaps, that he obtained it for 
having a knack at small things, great plodding, and the like. 
These considerations, aided by your own opinions and advice, 
have put to rest all my cares about the affair, and I am now 
progressing as cheerfully as though I were first.?® 


Nevertheless, his faith was shaken. He did not doubt for 
a moment that the right lay with him and his fellow-cadets; 
they had been deprived of fair judgment by the whim of a petty — 
tyrant and had taken such recourse as was prescribed in the 
Regulations of the Academy. The highest authority of the Army 
had failed to recognize the justice of their claim. Despite the 
philosophical shrug of his words when he wrote to his father, 
he was convinced that the wrong could never be undone. He con- 


15 Polk’s letter to the ser ge 3 = Barbour, Secretary of War, dated January 23, 
1826, is quoted in its entirety. Jbid., 
16 Ibid., 85, 88-89. 
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_tinued to work steadily and hard, but he could not believe that 
he would ever regain his old standing in the corps. He was deeply 
humiliated and broodingly indignant.1*7 One may wonder why 
Polk took the matter so to heart—he was not the only cadet whose © 
standing had been lowered, nor was he the one who had suffered 
most from the injustice. Yet it is not a hard thing to understand. 
It was his first encounter with a power greater than himself— 
his first realization that his life might be something else than 
what we chose to make it. Yet he did not see it so. Rather, he 
saw in himself a man who had placed his faith in an ideal and seen 
that ideal turn hollow in his hand. He had worshiped a god, but 
that god had betrayed him; and so, in his brooding, he sought 
another. 


Chaplain Charles Pettit McIlvaine, on a Saturday afternoon, 
sat at home and considered his failure. He had been at the 
Academy for almost a year, yet only once had any cadet paid him | 
a visit—and he had come only in tardy fulfillment of a promise 
made to his dead father. Other professors received visits from 
their students, but MclIlvaine’s classes in Ethics were attended | 
only by the senior class, and he knew few of the students per- 
sonally. Even those he knew avoided all semblance of intimacy 
with him, for he was the chaplain as well as their teacher, and 
a visit to his home might be interpreted as a slip in the direction 
of religion. Parks, the one boy who had come, had been frank | 
about his reason for not coming before. On the faculty itself, 
there were many who openly scoffed at God, only a few—one of 
them was Colonel Thayer—who were at all friendly to the Chap- 
plain’s efforts. True, the entire corps attended his sermons on 
Sunday, and some of the faculty also. But the corps came because 
it had to, and the faculty came to keep an eye on the corps. Parks 
had come when MclIlvaine had just finished a series of discourses 
on the Evidence of Christianity. Before he left, McIlvaine had | 
pressed two of the tracts into his hand. One of the two was 
addressed to one in affliction. “This,” he had told the boy, “‘is for 
_ you. Take this other [it was addressed to an unbeliever] and drop 
it somewhere in the barracks; perhaps I shall hear of it again.” | 
Parks had smiled and agreed. Now weeks had gone, and the brief 
flicker of hope had died. McIlvaine had never been so deeply dis- 
couraged as he was now.!® 


17 Ibid., 88. 
' 18 Charles Pettit McIlvaine, ‘‘Leonidas Polk, the Bishop-General Who Died for the South,” 
reprinted from the Richmond Times, August 2 1890, in the Southern Historical Society Papers, 
XVIII, 372, 377. Condensed in Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 90. 
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The chaplain saw the cadet before he reached the house. 


Sure enough, he was going to have a second caller. McIlvaine 


met him at the door. The boy, whom Mcllvaine did not recognize, 
blurted out his name and stood there, silent. The chaplain led 


him to a chair. So this was Polk—he had heard of him. He 


supposed the boy had got into trouble with the authorities. He 
tried gently to break through the silence, urging the boy to trust 
him as a friend and to tell him freely of his burden.’® 


With a sudden burst of feeling, as though he could no longer 
control his tongue and his emotions, the boy began to speak. 
Mcllivaine, like a man who had unwittingly cut through a dam, 
was stunned for a moment by the flood of words. Here was a 
mind completely obsessed by a conviction of sin, a soul desperately 
and literally pleading to be saved. Gradually he pieced the story 
together. The boy had committed some venial fault. For that 


he had been deprived of a reward he had justly earned. If this 


were a world in which such things happened, where could a man 


be sure of justice? In what could he trust? He had spoken to 


no one, for no one, he felt, could have comprehended his state 
of mind. | 
McIlvaine asked the boy why it was that he had come at 


to ‘the Chaplain. 


“I picked up a tract in my room; who put it there I do not 
know.” 
“What tract?” 


Polk gave the name. It was the tract that McIlvaine had 
given to Parks on a venture. 


The boy was calmer now; he went on with his story. The 


logic of the tract had made a chink in the armor of his skepticism, 


and he began to remember parts of the sermons to which he had 


paid so little attention before.*® Polk knew that Mcllvaine had 


19 MeTivaine, “Leonidas Polk,”’ 373. 
20 Ibid. McIlvaine was one of the most skilled orators of his day. Jefferson Davis, begin- 
ning the dictation of his autobiography during his last illness, said of him: 

“In appearance and manner he seemed to belong to the pulpit, and he had a peculiar 
power of voice rarely found elsewhere than on the stage. From its highest tones it would 
sink to a whisper, and yet be audible throughout the whole chapel. His sermons, according 
to the usage of his Church—the Episcopalian—were written beforehand; but, occasionally, 
he would burst forth in a grand tide of oratory, clearly unpremeditated, and more irre- 
sistible than it probably would have been had it been carefully written. For example: 
He was once preaching, and, just behind him, was visible the mountain pass through 
which the Hudson flows, when a gathering storm was seen approaching West Point. That 


coming storm he wove into his sermon, so that the crash of one fitted into a great outburst 


of the other—the sermon and the storm. ...». (Davis, Jefferson Davis, 1, 37-38.) 
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_ brought several copies of Dr. Olynthus Gregory’s “Letter on the 
Evidences” to the Academy, and had deposited them with the 
- quartermaster. He obtained a copy. The book had convinced 
him. Now he asked only to be told what he must do.?! 


McIlvaine looked at the boy. He knew that Polk was a leader, 
and that there might be other cadets who needed only such leader- 
ship to be brought into the pale. Accordingly, he gave him no 
alternative but complete submission. He must begin at once to 
acknowledge Christ, openly and without equivocation. It was a 
difficult task he set before the boy; he would be pointed to and © 
- wondered about, doubtlessly he would be ridiculed, for he would 
be the first cadet in the history of the Military Academy at West 
Point to come out and declare himself a follower of Christ. He 
would have to be consistent beyond the ordinary and above re- 
proach in all things. McIlvaine had struck the right chord. Polk 
had the instincts and training of a soldier, and he saw in himself 
the personification of the familiar figure of speech of the soldier 
of the cross. He had taken up the cross; he would defend it with- 
out fail. Together they made their plans.” 


| The next day was Sunday, and as usual the corps attended 

chapel. As the Chaplain began confessional, he heard a slight 
noise, as of movement. It was Polk, kneeling with difficulty 
between the crowded benches. In the hush that followed, McIlvaine 
could sense the shock that had gone through the body of the 
cadets, and the open-mouthed wonder of the faculty. Never before 
had any cadet knelt in chapel.** 


The news whipped back and forth across the Academy. Polk! 
of all the corps! Had the Chaplain prayed for a miracle, had he 
asked for God to intervene and select a second Paul, the choice - 
could not have fallen on a boy more capable of influencing the 
entire corps than was Polk. That was freely admitted by both 
cadets and faculty. Within the week, one by one, cadets who 
were strangers to McIlvaine came to his house. Each introduced 
himself in the same way; Polk had sent him. Soon it was as 
customary to kneel in the chapel as it had formerly been not to. 
To McIlvaine, it was a period of grace that he would long remem- 
ber, the like of which he would never see again.** 

21 McIlvaine, ‘‘Leonidas Polk,”’ 373; Polk, Leonidas Polk, 1, 91. 

22 McIlvaine, “Leonidas Polk,” 373-374. 


33 Ibid., 374. 
24 Tbid., 374-375. 
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Forty days after his first interview with Chaplain MclIlvaine, 
on Sunday, May 25, 1826, Polk was baptized. With him was an- 
other cadet, William B. Magruder. This was to be the first adult 
baptism ever held in the chapel at West Point, and it was at- 
tended by the corps and an unusually large number of officers and 

_ professors. Already the rumor had gone to Washington of the 
- religious revolution at the Academy, and there was fear on the 
part of some that there would be riotous demonstrations in the 
chapel—as this new interest might lead the cadets into a suspen- 
i | sion of study and a disruption of discipline and order. McIlvaine 
cautioned the two candidates to be on guard.”® 


Interest was acute all during the ceremony, and while the 
Chaplain addressed several words of exhortation to the new 
Christians. “Pray your Master and Saviour,” he concluded, “to 
take you out of the world, rather than allow you to bring reproach | 
on the cause you have now professed.” At this point there came, 
from the depths of Polk’s soul, a booming “Amen!” that still 
rang in the ears of at least one of the spectators many years later 
when he could barely recall that one of the cadets he had seen 

baptized was named Polk.*¢ 


On June 4, 1826, Holy Communion was administered in the 
chapel, probably for the first time. In addition to Polk and 
Magruder, six other people knelt at the chancel rail to partake 
of the sacrament. Two of them were faculty ; four were inhabi- 
tants of West Point.2’ 


Special permission had been granted by Colonel Thayer for 
those members of the corps and faculty who had become interested 
in Christ to meet two or three times a week in MclIlvaine’s house 
‘ (and, to the great delight of the Chaplain, they required his 
largest room). On one of those occasions, after the usual de- 
a votional exercise and exposition of the Scripture, while the com- 
7 pany was sitting down for the conversation which always con- 
q cluded such evenings, McIlvaine heard Polk say with great 
emphasis, | 


“T would give anything ¢ to know a it was ‘that placed that 
tract in my room.’ 


“Why?” asked Mcllvaine. “What would you do?” 


26 Ibid., 376. 
96 Tbid., 376-377. 
27 Tbid., 377. 
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“I would not rest ’till by God’s blessing he should know what 
I know,” was the level answer. 


“Well, I will tell you. It was Parks.” 


Polk was surprised. Parks was his intimate friend, and he 
was one of those who still held out against religion. He would 
be hard to convince, but Polk thought he knew a way. Parks 
would be officer-of-the-day tomorrow, and he would have a tedi- 
ous time in the guard-room. Polk would place a copy of Gregory’s 


Letters on the mantel. 


“He will look at it just to kill time,” he told the others, “‘and 
we will see.’ 


The others smiled at his confidence.” 


Parks saw the book soon after he came into the guard-room 
but he did not read it. Instead he held it in his hand and thought 
about Polk. This was the book they said had converted him. Parks 
turned the pages idly, thinking, then put the book down. He had 
been doing a lot of thinking lately, about the things that had 
happened at West Point, about life, and about God. He had not 
wanted religion; he had tried to shake off the feeling that it might 
have something to offer him beyond what he already had. And 
yet.... The tract that McIlvaine had given him, so soon after his 
father’s death. . . . There had been comfort in it. He wished he 
knew more about religion. He would have liked to know how it 
had been with Polk, when he began to believe.”® 


As soon as he was able, Parks went to Polk’s room, where he 
found him half-risen from his knees, for Polk, in expectation of 
his visitor, had been praying for him. Parks’ outburst at that 
point was almost as overwhelming as Polk’s had been when he paid 
his first visit to McIlvaine, but Polk was better prepared for it. 
In the end, Parks threw his arms about his brother in religion, . 
and nothing would answer but that the two of them must go imme- 
diately to see the Chaplain. That gentleman was a little nonplussed 
_by Polk’s matter-of-fact “Here he is,” as he brought Parks into 

the house, but needless to say, his happiness at the boy’s success 
was unqualified.*° 


28 Tbid., 377; Leonidas Polk, I, 95-96. 

29 McIlvaine, ‘‘Leonidas Polk,’’ 377-378. | 

80 Jbid., 377. Parks entered the artillery on at in 1826, but later became a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Ibid., 
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From the moment that Polk had decided to declare as a 
Christain, he had resolved that no one should find reason to say 
that religion had made a poor soldier of him. He would show them 
instead that it had made him more faithful than ever to military 
and academic duty. Much time had been lost already which could 


never be compensated, but he would make good use of the time that . 
was left him.*! 


It was during his last year at the Academy that Polk received 
his first position of any authority in the corps. The members of 


the senior class had established, by coercive tradition, the right 


to linger in bed during early roll-call, and the military authorities 
had been helpless to prevent it. Now, the officers found, there was 
a group of cadets whose adherence to duty was unprecedented ; 
perhaps they had found the answer. Accordingly, when orderly- 
sergeants were chosen for the next term, two of the recent con- 


verts were among those named to the office, one of them. 


being Polk. The Chaplain suspected the reason why those two 
sergeants had been selected, but he was determined to get a 
verbal acknowledgment from Colonel Thayer himself. Accord- 
ingly, he took his stand by the superintendent during one of the 
evening parades. As MclIlvaine’s two young friends marched by, 
he turned to Thayer and put his question: 


“Colonel, why have you chosen those two cadets for orderly- 
sergeants? As for one of them, Polk, I do not wonder; he is a 
fine looking fellow and marches well, but the other is a mere 


Slouch.” | | 
“Truth is,”’ replied the Colonel, ““we had to take them....I © 


thought these young men could be relied on to do their duty at 


all hazards.” 


The Colonel was not mistaken. No amount of pleading, or 
cajoling, or of threats could move the new orderly-sergeants from 
their duty. The senior class then ordered them to resign. They 
refused. Eventually, the seniors submitted and the traditional 
right was forgotten.** 


31 Tbid., 378. 
$2 Thid., 378-379. 
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By the end of his last year at the Academy, Polk stood eighth 
in his class, so diligently had he applied himself. He was gradu- 
ated on July 4, 1827, and brevetted a second lieutenant of the 
artillery. He never entered the service.** 


CHAPTER III 
EARLY MINISTERY 


Shortly after Polk’s conversion, he had written to his father 
describing his new feeling toward religion: 


To bring myself to renounce all of my former habits and 
associations; to step forth singly from among the whole 
corps, acknowledging my convictions of the truth of the 
holy religion which I had before derided and was now anxious - 
to embrace; and to be put up, as it were, as a mark for the 
observation of others,—were trials which, unaided by the 
consolations of the Bible, humble and fervent prayer, and 
above all by the strong hand of Him who is all-powerful to 
shield and protect all such as do earnestly desire to make 
their peace with Him, I should have sunk under and again 
fallen back upon the world. By the especial favor of Divine 
Providence however, I was so strengthened as to continue my 
efforts, heedless of all opposition, and can now freely say 
that rather than relinquish the prospect before me, or 
yield aught of that hope which cheers me in every duty, I 
would suffer such torture for centuries, though it were 
increased a thousandfold, since I have found my mind at 
ease, and fortified against the opinions of the world. I do 
not find the duties of religion of that gloomy, insipid, and 
austere character that those of the world conceive they 
possess; so far from it, that I am clearly convinced that the 
most happy man on earth is he who practices most faith- 


fully the duties of Christianity... . 


Colonel Polk was disturbed. Though he himself was not a 
religious man, his sons were free to believe as they chose, but 
Leonidas was going a bit far—the boy was talking like a preacher. 
He did not want a preacher in the family..Old Robert Bruce had | 
been serious about religion, but he had been content to be an. 
elder in the Rehobath Presbyterian Church. Since then, religion 
had played an obscure role in the lives of the Polks—except to 
- gerve the Colonel’s Great-uncle Ezekiel with a point of departure 


338 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 101; Johnsion, Life of A. S. Johnston; Francis B. Heitman, 
Historical Register and Dictionary ‘of the United Siates Army (1789- 1903) (2 vols... Wash- 


ington, D. C., 1903), I, 796. 
1 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 95. 
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for the old man’s opprobrium. Leonidas had been brooding too 
much over that affair of the a class. He wrote and told 
him so.” | 


Leonidas was i acai by his father’s attitude, and he 
realized that the best way in which to make him understand was 
to go home and explain the matter personally. With his father’s 
aid he obtained a furlough the next July. At home one night, as 
he sat on the porch talking with a friend, Maurice Waddell, the 
Colonel joined them and began to reminisce about the days of the 
Revolution. He spoke of the Mecklenburg Declaration and of the 
men whom he had known in the war, among them General Nash, 
the grandfather of Maurice, who had fought and died for their 
country. It was a serious conversation, and in the midst of it 
Leonidas ventured the suggestion that the principles of honor 
were strengthened rather than otherwise, by the principles of 
religion. Without a word, the Colonel rose and left the porch. 
Nevertheless, there was a strong bond of affection between the 
two, and though he could not be pleased with the change in his 
son’s philosophy, the Colonel could not doubt his sincerity or fail 
to respect the courage he had displayed in living according to his 
convictions. Leonidas returned to the Academy with his mind 
somewhat more at ease.* 


Colonel Polk, however, continued to be uneasy as his son’s 
letters betrayed more and more the fact that he was following as 
nearly as he could in the steps of Chaplain McIlvaine, rather 
than in those of his father. No longer did Leonidas write in 
glowing praise of the course of study at West Point. Now he 
desired a more prtary education. 


2 I bid., 96; Garrett of the Pollok or Polk Family,” II, 280. In Goodpasture, 
se hese ot We of President Polk. 39, the following epitaph written by Ezekiel Polk himself 
was foun 


Here lies the dust of old E. P. 
One instance of mortality. 
Pennsylvania born, Carolina bred, 
_ In Tennessee died upon his bed. 
His youthful days he spent in pleasure, 
His later days in gathering treasure. 
From superstitution Jived quite free, 
And practiced strict morality. 
To holy cheats was quite unwilling 
To give one solitary shilling. 
He can foresee—and foreseeing 
He equals most men in being— 
That Church and State will Tein their power, 
And misery on their country shower; 
The Methodists, with their camp- -brawling, 
Will be the cause of this downfalling; 
An error not destined to see 
He waits for poor posterity. 
First-fruits and tenths are odious things, 
And so are bishops, tithes, and kings. 


* Polk, Leonidas Polk, T, 52, 97-98. 
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: For my part [he wrote in one letter] I would more 

_ readily spend my fifth year in a course of reading then in 
doing the duties of a lieutenant. ... My classical education is 
imperfect. My knowledge of history, and indeed of most 
books aside from my textbooks, is exceedingly limited; and 
I feel great unwillingness to close my eyes to all this life 
while only an effort is wanting to its enjoyment... .4 


Shortly after graduation, Leonidas was offered the professor- 
ship of mathematical and physical sciences in a newly-formed 
institution in Massachusetts, Amherst College. The recommenda- 
tion had been made by Colonel Thayer, and though Polk had 
not sought the position, he now urged his father to permit him to 
_ aecept it. The salary was to be moderate but comfortable—eight 
hundred and eighty dollars, exclusive of all charges for board, 
room, and servant. The duties of teaching would occupy only 
about three hours a day, leaving him ample time for the reading 
and study which he desired. Furthermore, Leonidas reminded his 
father that he might exercise a brother’s oversight over Rufus 
and Washington who could attend the college. As for the obliga- 
tion which he had incurred at his entrance to West Point, the — 
pledge to remain in the service of the Army for five years unless 
discharged, he was confident that he could obtain a release.® 


For various reasons Colonel Polk withheld his approval of 
the professorship, and Leon’das dutifully declined it. But the 
letter in which he told his father of his refusal bore an announce- 
ment of which the Colonel disapproved even more, and the words 
were barbed with his own advice. The boy had written: 


With you I concur in the opinion that it is the part of 
wisdom in a young man just entering into life not to post- 
pone to a protracted period the choice of that profession or 
settled plan of life to which he means to devote himself. 
. . . The ministry . . . therefore, is the one of my choice. 
I feel that in the exercise of its functions I should find 
my greatest happiness, and this is the ground of the 
selection. 

That it may meet the avinetinbliis of yourself and 

mother, is the earnest prayer of 


Your truly affectionate son, 
Leonidas Polk.® 


4 Jbid., 98. 
Ibid., 98-99. 
6 Tbid., 99-100. 
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The Colonel found it impossible to understand the boy. To 
him—as it had been with Leonidas—the Army offered the 
noblest profession of all. He had dreamed that his son would 
continue the tradition of the family and, perhaps, add luster 
to its name. The old soldier would not yield the point without 
a scrimmage. Therefore, he persuaded Leonidas to obtain a 
leave immediately after graduation, and to embark on a tour that 
would take him through parts of New England, Canada, New 


York, and This would the day of further 


decision.‘ 


Polk’s letters during his journey were detailed descriptions 
of the places he had visited, the things he had seen, and the people 
he had met. He carefully avoided all mention of religion and 
the ministry. At Boston he made a close study of a railroad 
he saw there, sharing the interest which other members of his 
family had in that new and still experimental form of transpor- 


tation.’ Before leaving Boston he visited the home of President © 


John Quincy Adams at Quincy, and at Albany, New York, he 
visited Martin Van Buren whose son had been Polk’s classmate 
at the Academy. There he met Thomas Ritchie, editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer. By October he had reached Tennessee on 
the final lap of his journey. He spent several days visiting © 
with his brothers, Lucius, William, and Thomas, and on one 
occasion, he dined with General Andrew Jackson, finding him 
an easy host, courteous, hone obviously preoccupied with 
business.® 


Leonidas’ leave would end on October 28. He was deter- 


- mined to resign his commission before that time to enter the 


ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Accordingly, he 
wrote to his father from Tennessee explaining his intention. 
It was a frank and open letter, of a type that spoke well for 
the relation between father and son and proved that despite 
the obstinacy of each in his opinion, each felt only the highest 
affection and respect for the other. With the letter Leonidas 
enclosed his resignation and asked his father to forward it to 
Washington. It was a highly diplomatic move. The Colonel | 
could have easily delayed the letter—for transportation, even of 
the mails, was none too reliable in 1827—and his son would 
have gone into the Army, at least until June. To forward the 


7 Ibid., 52-53, 100-101. 

8 Polk was one of the leading spirits in the ‘promotion of the enteprrise. Ashe, History © 
of North Carolina, II, 348. 

® Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 101-104. 
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letter immediately, thus giving a kind of tacit approval, was, 
_ however, the only course of honor, and the Colonel would have 
nothing else. He could only shake his head and write, “You are 
spoiling a good soldier to make a poor preacher.”’!° 


Leonidas spent the first half of the year 1828 in Raleigh, 
secure in the knowledge that he would enter the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary in Alexandria in the fall. Most of the time 
at home he spent in resting and in renewing old acquaintances, 
quite a change from the past four years of rigid discipline and 
unremitting labor at the Academy. One of the old friends 
whom he met was Miss Frances Devereux. Leonidas and Frances 
had grown up together in Raleigh, and he had rather fancied 
himself in love with her while he was a student at Chapel Hill. 
Now he hardly knew her, so much had she changed into the 
accomplished and charming young woman. With his usual 
vigor and perseverance, after having definitely made up his 
mind, he set about to make up for the years he had lost while at 
West Point, and in May, 1828, the two became formally engaged. 
The nature of the courtship may be surmised from a few words 
that Frances wrote many years later when she was the widowe‘ 
Mrs. Polk: | 
I love to recall those days of the summer of 1828, just 
before he [Leonidas] entered the seminary, when he read 
with me, talked with me, and took pains to direct my mind, 
which had for a while been entangled in a maze of per- 
and doubts. . 


It was Leonidas’ desire that the marrige should take place 
before he went to Alexandria, but Frances wisely dissuaded 
him.!? Polk entered the Seminary at Alexandria on November 
4, 1828. Some time later his father had one of the most em- 
barrassing moments of his life. The Colonel had gone to Wash- 
ington in order to attend the inauguration of his old friend 
Andrew Jackson. When he entered Jackson’s room, the General 
seized the Colonel’s hand and said, 


“My dear old friend, how glad I am to see you! I fancy I can 
see your red face during Tarlton’s raid upon the Waxhaw settle- 
ment when you and I were running down the. lane, closely pursued 
by the British cavalry! r 


10 Tbid., 53, 104. 
11 Jbid., 106. 
12 Jbid., 106-107; Life of A. S. 319. 
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The two old veterans then proceeded happily to recall other 
incidents of their campaigns together. The conversation was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the General’s godson and ward, 
Colonel E. G. W. Butler. After a few moments of general talk, 
Colonel Butler turned to Polk and inquired, 


“Colonel, where is your son Leonidas stationed?” 


Colonel Polk’s face feil. ‘“Stationed?” he roared. ‘“‘Why, by 
thunder, sir, he’s over there in Alexandria at the Seminary !’’"* 


For Leonidas the years at the Seminary went by unevent- 
fully. He acquired a superficial knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, 
and seems to have ignored philosophy entirely. He learned only 
as much of ecclesiastical history and polity as concerned the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of which he was 
to be a minister. He regarded the church much the same as he 
had regarded the Army; its orders were to be obeyed without 
questioning. To him there was but one interpretation of the Gospel, 
the evangelical interpretation of his beloved Mcllvaine, and he 
devoted himself completely to the study of evangelical theology, 
sitting at the feet of his instructors with absolute confidence that 
they would teach him all he ought to know.'* | 


The stream of his letters to his father continued unbroken, 
and he thoughtfully omitted all mention of his theological pursuits 


- and confined his correspondence to matters of general concern in 


the family and to the incidents of his frequent trips into Wash- 
ington. These letters, insofar as they related to affairs in the 
capital, were quite interesting. On November 5, 1828, he wrote 


_ to his father: 


While in Washington during the session of the Education | 
Society of our church, I called, with two other gentlemen, to 


see the President. We were ushered into a sort of antecham-_ . 


ber until the servant could know if we could see him. While 
in waiting, Mr. Clay came out of the Presidents room, and 
gave those of us who had not before the pleasure of his 
acquaintance an opportunity of knowing him. Mr. Clay is 
a man of uncommonly imposing manners, tall, dignified, 
affable, easy, and very intelligent looking; he received us 
with much grace. He inquired after your health, having first 
asked me if I was your son, and said that he had the pleasure 
of traveling with you some years since, perhaps in Virginia. 


138 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I. 107. The conversation was repor.ed by Colonel Butler in a 
letter to W. M. Polk dated vay 8, 1882. 


14 Tbid., 107-108. 
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Mr. Adams, to whom we were soon after introduced, is as 
awkward as Mr. Clay is easy. He seems to have been in bad 
health. I suppose perhaps the a electioneering tour 
has wasted him away. 


The buildings and grounds about the President’s house 
seem going to destruction, and some of the rooms, one 
especially, has never been furnished. It is a broad, long room 
and looks more like a parsimony in the government than 


anything I have ever seen. 


Leonidas had just heard of the birth of another son to the 
Polk family, so he added: 


By a letter from Mary I heard of the arrival of my little 
brother, and as General Jackson is the last of the line of 
heroes and sages, I fear he will find some difficulty in getting 


a name! 


But his worries were groundless, and on November 21, he 


wrote: | 
I think the name of Charles Adams very suitable,—more 

so, perhaps, than any other, especially as that side of the 
house seems to have been neglected. I am glad too that he 

is a son,—not that I have objection to having sisters, but 
there seems to be less difficulty and risk in the education and 
lives of eige than girls. Nine sons, too, make up a goodly 


number. . 


He had been to Washington only two weeks before and he 
went on to give an account of his visit: 


The Houses were in session. . . .Mr. Stephenson, the 
Speaker of the House, seemed to preside with a good deal of 
dignity and dispatch of business. . . . The Speaker of the 
other House—Mr. Smith, I think— is, on the contrary, easy 
and rather tame. He is an old and venerable-looking man. . 
While in the House I heard a member introduce and speak 
on a resolution to “appoint a commission for each State in | 
the Union, to ascertain what works of internal improvement 

- were necessary, and annually to report to Congress the 
result of the inquiries.” . .. He was a young member, of 
prominent cheek-bones, face altogether strongly marked, 
light hair, of a stentorian voice, which made the hall ring, 


18 Thid., 108-110, 
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or rather thunder, and of a gesticulation strong and powerful 
as a blacksmith’s. T heard afterward he was Mr. Chilton of 


Kentucky. 
James K. Polk I met in the Avenue... .'® 


In January the Colonization Society met in the capital in 


an attempt to solve the problems of slavery. Polk was in 
sympathy with the movement and attended the meeting. In a 
letter to his father, written about a week later, he passed on 


such information as he had acquired of the progress of the 
Liberian colony: 


They have had an accession of territory, “anid emigrants 
are on better terms with the neighboring tribes ... and 
are beginning to understand and practice successfully the 


principles of self-government. Their schools are flourish-_ 


ing, and from the list of articles of agriculture and trade 
mentioned in the report [of the Board of Managers] as 
abounding in the colony, they seem to possess all that any 
people could desire for personal comfort or exchange. The 
only obstacle to the success of the colony—so far as the 
country in which it is, is concerned—is that it is at first 
unhealthy for those coming from the northern part of the 
United States. | 


Of Henry Clay who was present at the meeting he wrote: 


“He seems to have been, from the formation of the society, 


its warm friend, and said he well recollected some years since 
when ten or a dozen gentlemen met in a small room to form it.” 


Polk saw the plan of the society as entirely feasible and 
looked forward to a day when all the problems which arose from 
the presence of the Negroes in America might be solved by 
gradually returning them to their own land. Years later, Polk 
was criticized as a proponent of the institution. He was not. 
Rather he believed the Negro an inferior, incapable of support- 
ing and maintaining himself in a white society.. Then, as when 
he wrote to his father, he approved of slavery only as a 
measure of temporary expediency: . 


All that is wanting is to remove not only the berks 
that are free, but those that are enslaved also, is the consent 
of their owners and the funds to transport them. es NOW 
I believe in the course of not many years one State after 
another will be willing to abolish slavery. This is proved 


16 Ibid., 110-111. 
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by the state of things in Maryland and Virginia, the slave 
States farthest north, and from a variety of motives funds 
enough will be raised to gradually transport them.!7 


The remainder of the letter dealt with matters of both 
political and personal interest. He had attended the debates 
in the House of Representatives. Later he had received news 
of home from Governor Iredell, and James Polk had told him 
of General Jackson’s intention to proceed to Washington next 
month.'§ 


On hearing of his father’s plan Pa be present at Jackson’s 
inauguration in March, Polk wrote to him expressing his hope — 
that the Colonel would stop in Alexandria on the way or let 
him know when he might see him in Washington. 


From the universal excitement which seems to pervade 
the country, I suppose the throng will be greater than on 
any such occasion before; and to secure comfortable lodg- 
ings, therefore, I should think it well, either to get to the 
city early or apprise some friend of your coming. You 
will hardly be able to come up the Potomac, as it is, and 
has been at intervals, either frozen over, or so filled with 
floating ice as to keep the steamboats from running regul- 
arly. And this I regret, as the stage route—should you 
come by stage—is at this season very uncomfortable and 
rugged. General Jackson wished, I understood, to have us 

- parade on his getting to the city; he was expected to be there 
on the 8th [of February, two days earlier than this letter 
was written]. I have not heard of his arrival. i 


By June, Leonidas, like many others, had grown quite dis- 
gusted with the spoils system which the General had set up. 
He had not been in Washington recently, but he wrote to his 


father: 


His descending to the removal of petty naiibbiibinns in 
‘obscure parts of the country seems hardly suitable em- 
ployment for the head of so great a nation, whose very 
stagnation must furnish ample business of a more elevated 
and altogether more useful character. Were I a politician, 
I fear I would find in the administration thus far enough 

shake my Jackson principles.”° 


17 sbid., 111-113. 

Tbid. 
19 Tbid., 113-1147 
20 Ibid., 114. 
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During the summer of 1829, however, Leonidas condescended 
to use the family influence with the President in order to remedy 
one of the abuses at the Academy at West Point, at least as far as 
one of his own friends was concerned. The friend, a boy named 
Henry Hawkins, had called on Leonidas one Saturday afternoon 
and in answer to the latter’s surprise at seeing him, had told him 
that he had been dismissed from the Academy for deficiency in 
Mathematics. He went on to say that others, seven or eight of 
them from his own class, had also been found deficient. In this © 
group was a son of General Jacob Brown; he had not been dis- 
missed. Both of them, Hawkins assured him, had been lacking on 
more scores than he. He felt that his greatest trouble had come 
from being admitted to the Academy at too early an age; never- 
theless, his conduct had been better than that of half the corps. 
Polk thought that Hawkins had a just claim on the government 
for a reconsideration. Accordingly, he went to Jackson who wrote 
a letter to the Secretary of War suggesting a review of the case 
of Henry Hawkins and recommending reinstatement should it 
be warranted. Hawkins was reinstated.*! 


In 1829, Polk’s brother Hamilton was obliged by ill health to 
desist from his studies at Yale. It soon became evident that the 
boy was dying of consumption. Then it was that Leonidas, desiring 
to soften the blow when it should come, broke his long silence on 
religious subjects and wrote to his mother offering the greatest 
consolation he knew, the thought of reunion in Heaven.*? He 
wrote one other letter concerning religion while he was at Alexan- 
dria, the one in which he informed his father of his coming ordina- 
tion as a deacon of the church.” | 


Polk realized that in embracing the church he had put an 
almost impassable gulf between himself and the men closest re- 
lated to him. His father had never yet expressed the slightest 
- approval of his course but had continued stubbornly resentful of 
the grip that religion had on his son. His brothers were as_ 
Leonidas had been before his conversion—manly and upright, 
_ fond of sports and the breeding of fine race horses. They were 
too good-hearted to be openly disrespectful of their brother’s 
new ideas, but they were also too fun-loving to let slip an oppor- 


21 Ibid., 116-118. 
22 Ibid. 
93 Jbid., 119-121. 
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tunity to josh or tease him. Leonidas knew that he could never 
take such teasing where sacred things were concerned, and that 
the first rebuke would be a wedge to separate them from him. And, 
it must be admitted, Leonidas himself was too evangelical a 
clergyman not to drop an occasional hint to his brothers that he 
would be glad to instruct them in the ways of religion.** 


Such, then, was the situation when Leonidas left the Semi-- 
nary in April, 1830. On the way from Alexandria he stopped in 
Richmond where he received ordination at the hand of Bishop 
Richard Channing Moore of Virginia on Good Friday, April 9, 
and where on Easter Sunday he preached his first sermon. The 
Bishop, who was preparing to set out on an Episcopal tour of the 
Eastern Shore, asked the young deacon to take over the care of 
his parish, that of the Monumental Church, Richmond, and Polk 
readily assented. For two weeks more he remained in the city and 
_ then proceeded to Raleigh.” 


Polk stayed in Raleigh about three weeks during which he 
received word that the vestry of the Monumental Church had 
seconded Bishop Moore’s invitation and had elected the Reverend 
Mr. Polk to the assistant-rectorship of that parish. With the 
acceptance of the office Polk became a settled clergyman with an 
income which, though meager, would enable him to support a 
wife. On May 6, 1830, he married Frances Devereux. 


By the latter part of May, Polk was back at his post in Rich- 
mond. The congregation of the Monumental Church was large 
and fashionable and was composed mostly of women, with a few 
men who were for the most part advanced in years. It was Polk’s 
first acquaintance with a city congregation, and he was quick to 
note the difference between it and the churches he had known. As 
he wrote to McIlvaine, the faith of the worshippers was distress- 
ingly passive, and their relations with one another were incon- 
sistent with the ideal of Christian fellowship as he had been 
taught to understand it (a fault, he added, that seemed rather 
common in the Protestant Episcopal Church). Unable to explain 
the apathy of the congregation in any other way, Polk attributed 
it to the age of the Bishop who was sixty-eight years old. “The 
Bishop,” he wrote to McIlvaine, “is getting old, and is for peace. 
He is cautious and admits new plans and means with difficulty, 


a4 Ibid. | 
25 Ibid., 121-122; William W. Manross, ‘‘Leonidas Polk: Early 3 and Episcopate,’’ in 
- the Historical Magers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VII, 333- 334 
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though he is very kind and affectionate.” Bishop Moore soon 
left on his Episcopal journey, and Polk assumed full charge 
of the church. He worked with all the ardor and zeal of which 
he was capable, and as a result overtaxed his strength so that 
before long he became dangerously ill. Like his brother Hamil- 
ton he had inherited a tendency toward tuberculosis.”® 


In September, when he had recovered sufficiently to travel, 
Polk went home to Raleigh, for Hamilton was dying and he 
wanted to be near him.*7 Leonidas was careful when he spoke 
with Hamilton to avoid all semblance of preaching. But after 
one of their conversations when the two had been silent for a 
few moments, Hamilton turned to his brother and said, “Brother 
Leonidas, you are very kind, you are always with me; do you 
think I am going to die?” — 


Hesitation Leonidas ‘decided to tell him the 
truth. He did it as gently as he could. 


For almost an hour Hamilton did not speak. At length he 
turned to his brother and said quite calmly, “I am going into 
a world of which I know nothing—can you tell me anything of 
that world, and how I am to prepare for it?” 


It was the moment for which he had hoped. Joyfully 
Leonidas preached to his brother of Christ crucified and man’s 
redemption. Hamilton drank in the words eagerly, questioned 
his brother, and listened with desperate hope. 


For the few remaining days of Hamilton’s life Leonidas 
never left him but slept fitfully by his side, holding himself 
ready to answer his fears and doubts at any moment of the 
night or day. At length he baptized him, and in the end, at 
Hamilton’s request, he read the burial service over his grave.”* 


| The long hours of watching, the strain and the sorrow of — 

seeing his brother die had sapped Leonidas’ strength and brought 
on a renewal of his illness. Within the month another of his 
brothers died, the two-year-old Charles, and as winter passed 
and spring came on bringing Leonidas no improvement, his 
family grew apprehensive lest they lose still another son. He 
had been incapacitated during most of his ministry, and in 
April he felt it his duty to resign the assistant-rectorship in 
Richmond. He took his wife and their son, born January 27, 

26 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 122-124; Manross, ‘Leonidas Polk,” 334. 
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1831, to her father’s home in Raleigh and returned to Virginia 
to attend the Diocesan Convention in Norfolk. There he was 
ordained a priest on May 31, 1831.” | 


Back in Raleigh once more, Polk placed himself under the 
care of a physician. The standard prescription for tuberculosis 
in the early nineteenth century was travel, and Dr. Keith of 
Raleigh recommended a journey by horseback, in easy stages. 
He accompanied his patient through the Valley of Virginia, and 
in Philadelphia, finding Polk still unimproved, put him under 
the care of another physician. Consultation with the latter, and 
with two other eminent Philadelphia physicians yielded little 
hope. European travel might cure him; otherwise he had but 
few months to live.*®® 


Polk went at once to New York, whence he sailed on August 
8 for Le Havre. He arrived twenty days later, after a stormy 
passage during which he had suffered miserably from seasick- 
ness. Immediately he went to Paris, where he consulted the 
celebrated lung specialist, Chomel. Monsieur Chomel was able 
to relieve his mind somewhat; Polk’s lungs, though in weakened 
condition, were not yet diseased. What he must do now was 
to surrender himself. to leisure, leaving nature to work its own 
cure. In mid-September he wrote to his father: | 
At first, shortly after landing, I was not well. My pain 
has since abated, my color become better, strength increased, 
and I am much less nervous. ... We landed at Havre de 
_ Grace, then passed along the border of the Seine to Rouen 
and up to Paris in a huge, misshapen coach, called by a 
singular misnomer, “diligence !”’ 


He went on to describe the diligence and the countryside through 
which he passed. He had arrived at harvest time, and noticed 
that the shocks of grain were laid lengthwise, rather than on 
end as in America. He seemed surprised to find that the farms 
were nowhere fenced in, and that travelers along the road 
never troubled the fruit which hung plentifully on the vines 
and trees within easy reach of all. He had never seen finer 
peaches; the pears, grapes, and strawberries he found de- 


lightful.*! 


29 Ibid., 126; Journal of the General Convention, 1832, in William Stevens Perry, ed., 
Journal of the General Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
1785-1835 (A Half-Century of the Legislation of the American Church, vols. 1-2, Claremont, 
New Hampshire, 1874), II, 396, 515 (Hereafter cited as General Convention, 1832, in Perry 
Journals.) ; Johnston, Life of A. S. Johnston, 319. 
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Politically, Europe was in turmoil. Warsaw had fallen,* 
and a mob of French republicans had passed beneath Polk’s 
window on their way to see the Minister of Foreign Affairs; they 
wanted intervention in favor of the Poles, which Louis Philippe 
declined to grant, and the Minister hid behind barricaded doors 
and windows while the mob pelted his house with stones. The 
riots were every day recurrent, and in the midst of them Polk 
thought gratefully of the “vast expanse of water [which] sepa- 
rates us from the broils and misrule of this region of crowned 
heads.” 


Polk kept a diary during his European travels, and some of 
the entries are worthy of quotation, not only because they tell 
of interesting incidents but also because they reveal a change in 
Polk’s nature, an increased maturity of view and a contemplative- 
ness of disposition which was not evident before. He had been 
through much sorrow in the past year, he had been given the 
responsibilities:of a family, and he had sat for time on Death’s 
doorstep. It was right that he should lose some of his youthful . 
impetuousness. On October 9, in Paris, he wrote: 


In the afternoon so much fatigued I did not leave my 
chambers. It is pleasant at times to be alone—away from the 
gaze and bustle of the world, above all, away from the pres- 
ence of this extraordinary city. I had some pleasant, and I 
trust profitable, reflection. Thought much of my dear wife 
and little one. _ 


} 
Two days later he elaborated on his reference to Paris: 


Tuesday, October 11.—At five o’clock I was under way 
for Brussels in the diligence, with a Frenchman on each side 
- of me. I was in the coupé. We rode thus, without speaking 
for many hours, so that I was left to reflections on my stay 
in Paris, the people, etc. I may sum up all in this and say: 
If we had no souls, if this world were the only theater of 
our existence, and if pleasure in its most extended sense were 
the sole object of life, Paris is the place to find it. For 
pleasure, I suppose, Paris is the first place in the world. 
But if this life is the place to prepare for another, and if the 
Scriptures are true, one had better live anywhere else.* 
$2 In the Polish Revolt of 1830-1831 against Czar Nicholas of Russia. 


33 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 128-129. 
34 Jhid., 130. 
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From Brussels he went to Antwerp, passing through country 
which seemed to him one continuous kitchen garden, and from 
Antwerp to the Belgian-Dutch border at Landort. He was per- 
mitted to cross over into Holland without trouble, but his carriage 
had hardly begun to roll away when he was called back. The 
customhouse officer desired to examine his baggage. To Polk’s 
great annoyance, “mynheer,’’ who had dirty fingers, would not 
accept his assistance, but thumbed through the linen himself. 
When asked if he had any letters, Polk promptly said he had not. 
Thereupon the customs officer triumphantly pulled forth a packet, 
which Polk had forgotten. The letters proved to be harmless— 
mere introductions from clergymen in the United States to their 
brothers in England—and the incident was over.” 


In The Hague, Polk called on the American chargé d’affaires 
and recorded his disgust at the “profoundly ridiculous” sight of 
that gentleman’s facing inward and raising his hat respectfully 
in the presence of the ten-year-old granddaughter of the King, 
one of the “sprouts and sprigs of royalty.’’** 


Thence he went to Switzerland, where he saw the usual points | 
of interest and spent some time observing the system of instruc- 
tion at the Hofwy] in Berne. He crossed the Alps, then journeyed 
southward into Italy. In Rome, in the midst of the ancient ruins, 
he let his mind dwell much on the trials of the early Christians, 
and especially of the Apostles, and he gazed in awe at the Colos- 
seum, awed by the memory of the courageous Christians who had 
died in the arena.** 


Leaving Rome, he went to Terracina and then to Naples. At 
Fondi, he had a rather slight brush with the customs over some 
books and prints which were found in his trunk. Polk considered © 
a tax of twenty dollars rather high for such articles and refused 
to pay. The articles were seized. Polk then wrote to the revenue 
officer and to a prince of whom he had heard, who had indirect 
influence. As a result, the duty was lowered by two-thirds. Grati- 
fied to have won his point, he paid the duty and went his way.** 


Wherever he went in Italy, Polk sought out the places noted 
for their beauty and antiquity. He had been too impatient a man 
to acquire a knowledge of the classics, such as he had known he 


35 From the diary. Ibid., 130-131. 
36 Tbid., 131-132. 
37 Tbid., 132-133. 
$8 Jbid., 134-136. 
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ought to have, during his years at the Seminary. Now he had the 
classics all around him, in tangible form, and he familiarized 
himself with them. The method left something to be desired— 
he remained ignorant of classical literature all his life—but his 
sense of beauty was sharpened and refined. Before Italy, he had 
considered beauty only in proportion to utility. Now one sees 
in the diary a striving for words, a desire to match the words 
with the objects they describe, objects, it may be added, that few 
have ever been able to describe adequately. He succeeded only in 
improving his style and, perhaps, his perspective. After an 
indifferent description of Naples and the Neapolitan Bay, he 
concluded : 


Such is a faint sketch of the outline of this beautiful © 
bay. Upon its bosom islands are negligently scattered here 
and there, breaking the view seaward, and lifting their heads 
as a wall of defense to the city. This scene, bathed in the 
mild light of a setting sun, as I saw it to-day, is one of the 
most beautiful the imagination can picture. 


However, he never ceased to view the world with the eye of a 
farmer and the mind of a man who considers this world little 
more than a passage to the next. Writing to his father from Pavia 
on March 16, 1832, he said: “The natural beauties of the country, 
particularly for the eye of the farmer, are above all praise. Works 
of art in every department except the useful abound.’’*® 


Polk’s health had improved considerably during his journey, 
and he had become more hopeful of the future, but at Leghorn 
he learned with dismay that he was still very weak. He wrote | 
Mcllvaine from Nice on March 27, 1832, saying: 

- I allowed myself to be prevailed upon to preach in 
Leghorn at a Bethel meeting among the sailors, and suffered 
very much from it. I can’t make out my case at all; I look 
very well, and, while silent, feel so, but the least excessive 
talking or public speaking brings me quite to the ground 
again. I sometimes fear that I shall never be able to combat 


again with the trials of our calling; but, in any event, I try 
to feel that my life and health are in the hands of God, and 


to be disposed as he shall think best. . 


From Nice he went to Marseilles, to Toulon, to Lyons, and 
thence back to Paris, where he found that revolution had given 
way to cholera. He was delayed in Paris while waiting for a 


39 Jbid., 136-137. 
49 Tbid., 137-138. 
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remittance from his banker, who hadiaone to Brussels, and there 
fell ill of cholera. The work of almost a year was undone, and he 
left the continent weaker than he had been since his arrival.*! 


~ On reaching England, he went to Woolwich, where he was a 
guest of Dr. Olynthus Gregory, to whom Mcllvaine had given 
_him a letter of introduction. Dr. Gregory was a man of unusually 
high scientific atainments—he had written a number of books 
which were used as texts at West Point—and a Christian of the 
finest type. He was delighted to receive the young man whom he 
had influenced so greatly and to note the complete devotion to 
God with which he had helped to inspire him. To Polk, it was 
one of the most pleasant parts of his entire sojourn in Europe.*? 


He went from Woolwich to London, and then to Cambridge. 
The letter which he wrote to his wife from Cambridge, on May 30, 
1832, describes the countryside between London and that town: 


I was much struck with the occasional beauty of the 
country: not much hill and dale, yet not perfectly flat. The 
cultivation around the country-seats and cottages, to say 
nothing of the incessant succession of green fields, formed a 
panorama which, to me, was quite as interesting as a more 
rugged surface would have been. I confess I am quite charmed 
with the neatness of the country houses, and the manner in 
which the fields are arranged, hedged, and tilled; and when 
I think of our own vast plantations, with our dirty, careless, 
thriftless negro population, I could, and do, wish that we were 
thoroughly quit of them. The more I see of those who are 
without slaves, the more I am —— to say that we are 
wronging ourselves by retaining them... .* 


At Cambridge and at Oxford, Polk let some time examin- 
ing the systems of education in the universities, and, of course, 
in visiting the cathedrals and chapels of the Anglican Church. 


The English congregations, he found 


very quiet and attentive. Indeed, I think their manner while 
attending to divine service more devotional than that of any 
people I have seen. Their responses are audible and distinct, 
and they are, as far as I have seen, all men, women, and 
children in the habit of using the prayer-book faithfully. 
Would we could say as much of our own! But here respecta- 
bility requires that sort of decent external = while no 
such principle, defective as it is, has force with us. 


41 Jbid., 138. 
42 Ibid. 138; MéTivaine,' ‘Leonidas Polk,”’ 379. 


43 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 138-140. 
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The Hailing utilized for worship were beautiful, and the iain 
of the services fine; but, “I can never be interested in a service 
which seemed designed so wholly for effect, and which constantly 
reminded me of what I had witnessed in that church from wane 
lapses we profess to have recovered.’’*4 


Before leaving the island, Polk traveled upward through the 
manufacturing districts of England, through southern Scotland, 
and to Dublin, writing detailed descriptions of the industries he 
encountered. He returned to Liverpool, and there set sail for 
America, in July of 1832, happily laden with souvenirs and 
mementos, including an onyx cameo for his old friend, Sidney 
Johnston.* 


Polk spent the winter of 1832-33 in : Raleigh, dividing his time 
between his father’s residence and that of his father-in-law. His 
health was much improved, but his physician still recommended 
that he be in open air as much as possible. By January, 1833, 
Polk had resolved that the best solution to his problem was to 
become a farmer until such time as he should be strong enough to 
return to clerical duties. His father seconded the idea and offered 
him a tract of land in Tennessee—part of the five-thousand-acre 
Rattle and Snap tract of Maury County. The land was already 
cleared, and three of Leonidas’ brothers lived nearby. Devereux 
offered him slaves to work on the farm.*® 


In April, 1833, Polk set out with his wife for Tennessee. The 
journey was long and difficult, and Mrs. Polk was seriously ill 
along the way. On May 15 they reached Hamilton Place, the resi- 
dence of Lucius J. Polk, where they were to stay until Leonidas 
could build a house on his own land which was under lease at the 
time. By August he had succeeded in buying out the lease, and he 
wrote to his mother that he was busy making brick. In the mean- 
time, while waiting for the completion of his house, he took up 
quarters in a four-room log house not far away.*’ 


#4 Ibid., 141-142. The Roman Catholic Church. 

45 Ibid., 142-144; Johnston, Life of A. S. Johnston, 322. 

‘© Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 145-147; Thomas Ruffin to Catherine Ruffin, January 13, 
1833, in J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton (ed.), Publications of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission : The Papers of Thomas Rufin (4 vols. Raleigh, 1920), II, 73; Goodpasture, 
‘‘Boyhood of President Polk,” 43; Johnston, Life of A. 8. Johnston, 320. 
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- Polk settled down quickly to the life of a prosperous farmer, 
taking active interest in improvement enterprises in the state of 
Tennessee and experimenting with new methods of cultivation on 
his plantation. Lucius, Washington, and Rufus all lived close by 
on parts of the old Rattle and Snap lands, and other Polks were 
not far away. This meant that there was much visiting back and 
forth and much sharing of ideas and news. Polk was kept out-of- 
doors a great deal, supervising affairs on the plantation and the 
building of his new home, Ashwood Hall. Yet the life was not too 
strenuous, and in the evenings he read with his wife, played with 
his children—in addition to his son Hamilton he now had a 
daughter named Frances—or chatted with neighbors who dropped 
in. It was a good life, and he grew stronger in it, but he was not 
satisfied with it.*§ | 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in Tennessee was not 
large, but it had been organized since 1829 and in 1834 had 
been given a bishop. The clergyman whom it had elected to be 
its bishop was the Reverend Mr. James Hervey Otey, the rector — 
of the St. Peter’s Church, Columbia. Columbia was only about 
six miles from Ashwood Hall, and Polk volunteered to take 
over the charge of the parish so that Otey might be free to 
devote all of his time to Episcopal duties. A short time later he 
shouldered the additional burden of the supervision of the Col- 
umbia Institute, a girls’ school which opened in the fall of 1834. 
As far as it is known, Polk accepted no remuneration for his 
services in either position. He soon became one of the leading 
clergymen of the diocese, twice accompanying the Bishop on 
visits to outlying parts of the diocese. At the diocesan conven- 
tion of 1835 he was chosen as the clerical delegate to the General 
Convention as Tennessee’s one allotted trustee of the General 
Theological Seminary, as corresponding secretary of the diocesan 
missionary society, and as a member of the standing committee, © 
the committee on applications from new churches, the committee 
on the support of the episcopate, and the committee on education, 
serving as chairman of the last group. It was a sizable load. In 
addition he served from time to time on various committees 


48 Jbid., 150-153; Goodpasture, ‘‘Boyhood of President Polk,” 43; Johnston, Life of A. S. 
Johnston, 320. : 
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dealing with temporary problems. And, of course, there were 
his parochial duties at Columbia. In his report on the parish 
to the diocesan convention of 1835, Polk listed nineteen baptisms, 
sixteen of which had been Negro children. Yet, he added: 
“This is a portion of our population, for the neglect of which 
the Rector feels that his conscience has rebuked him. They 
are as fair subjects for his missionary exertion ... as any of 
their brethren still in the heart of Africa.’’* | 


From August 19 to September 1, 1835, Polk attended the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church held in 
Philadelphia. While there he was elected to the Board of Mis- 
sions and named to two committees, one for the selection of 
the next meeting place and the other for the drafting of a canon 
to provide for the election of missionary bishops. The canon 
which he helped to write was not the one finally adopted, but 
Polk voted readily for the substitution offered by the Reverend 
Dr. James Milnor which passed. Before. adjourning, the Con- 
vention nominated two missionary bishops, one for the North- 
west, the Reverend Dr. Jackson Kemper, and one for the South- 
west, the Reverend Dr. Francis Lister Hawkes. The latter de- 
clined the episcopate, but Kemper was consecrated on Sep- 


tember 25, 1835.°° 


These were happy years for Polk, but they were not to last. 
In May, 1836, two successive recurrences of his illness forced 
him to spend a summer of enforced leisure visiting friends in 
Kentucky. On his return he found himself in serious financial 
trouble. Though an incompetent overseer had caused some loss 
on the plantation itself, the bulk of the loss came from Polk’s 
own injudicious endorsement of notes. A firm for which he 
had been security failed and thus involved him in a debt of 
$30,000 which he felt obliged to meet. And he later wrote to 
McIlvaine, without any particle of rancor: | 


I was indiscreet enough some time since to endorse for 
a particular friend of mine—one of my communicants when 
I last had charge of a church; my vestryman, my warden, 
my right arm in every good work. He was all I could wish 


49 Arthur H. Noll, History of the Church in the Diocese of Tennessee (New York, 1900), 
22, 34, 95, 121 (Hereafter cited as Noll, Church in Tennessee); Journal of the General Con- 
vention, 1829, 245; George W. Doane, The Office of A Bishop: A Sermon Preached in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, January 14, 1834, at the Consecration of the Rt. Rev. James Hervey 
Otey, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Tennessee (Philadelphia, 1834), 28; Manross, ‘Leonidas 
Polk: Early Life and Presbyterate,’”’ in the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, VII, 336-337; Journal of the General Convention, 1835, 612. | 

5° Journal of the General Convention, 1835, 20, 59, 65, 67, 82, 105, 145, 171; Manross, 
‘*Leonidas Polk,” 339. 
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in a Christian layman. But, alas, he was overtaken by 

- reverses of the times and prostrated, and I am charged 
with the payment of a large amount on his account. If I — 
escape with $15,000, I shall be thankful. But I would do 
again what I did then, for I thought I was doing a good 
work. I mean, of course, in the same circumstances. It, 
however, greatly annoys me... .*! 


He resigned his parish so that he might devote all of his 
time to setting his affairs in order; however, he continued as 
always: to preach to his household, his neighbors, and their 
servants. There were duties enough to keep him busy on the 
plantation. Ashwood hall, a two-story brick house with one- 
story wings and a central portico fronted by four huge Corin- 
thian columns, was not completed until 1837. Elsewhere on 
the estate Polk constructed a sawmill and a gristmill, a steam 
flour mill, and a small factory for bagging. The days were 
spent in vigorous activity in the sunlight, the evenings, in 
quiet converse with family or friends. Except for an occasional 
epidemic of cholera which hit hardest among the slaves, there 
was little to break the smooth and even pace of life at Ashwood 
Hall, and Polk slowly began to regain his health and to remove 
his debt.*? 


When Polk resigned his parochial duties, Bishop Otey im- 
mediately resumed them. The two were close friends and, as 
it proved, were complementary to each other. Together they 
were able to achieve what neither could have accomplished 
alone. The gentle, idealistic Bishop Otey, a former school- 
teacher, had long cherished a desire for a school of theology in 
Tennessee. Now, with the energetic, forceful personality of 
Polk to assist him, he began to realize his dream. The en- 
thusiasm which Otey had never been able to create, Poik could 
command, and the fund for the school, liberally added to by 
members of the Polk family, began to grow. In 1837, Polk was 
appointed to solicit for the proposed Madison University. He 
had completed part of his canvass within the diocese and was about 
to set out on a tour of the neighboring states in the Southwest 
when it became evident that because of the severe economic 


51 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 163. This letter was written from Columbia, Tennessee, and was 
dated August 10, 1840. 

52 Ibid., 152-153; George W. Polk, “St. John’s Church, Maury County, Tennessee,” in 
the Tennessee Historical Magazine, VII, 149; Johnston, Life of A. S. Johnston, 320; Manross, 
“Leonidas” Polk,” 339; Noll, Church in Tennessee; Tennessee: A Guide to the State (Federal 
Works Project publication, New York, 1939), 389. 
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depression which had the nation in its grip, such a tour would 


yield only a negligible return. The plans for Madison University 


were held in abeyance for a time and finally dropped in favor 
of the Columbia Institute, begun in 1838 by the Reverend Dr. 
John Thomas Wheat, recently of New Orleans.= | 


It was at this point that Polk received the call to take 
over the heaviest duties of his life. He had been too ill to attend 


the General Convention which met in September, 1838, but the | 


men who did attend remembered him only as a man with an 
enviable ability “to get things done.” The House of Bishops 
nominated him to the office of Missionary Bishop of Arkansas 
with provisional supervision over the church in the states of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, and a part of the Indian 
Territory. It was an enormous jurisdiction, sufficient to tax the 
strength of a strong man, but Polk entertained no thought of 
refusing it. By his ordination he had vowed himself the servant 
of the church, and he was determined to obey its wishes without 
counting the cost to himself. And when the Board of Missions 


requested him to include in his visitations the newly formed © 


Republic of Texas, he willingly assented.** 


In late October, 1838, Polk, accompanied by his wife and 
mother, journey to Cincinnati. There, on December 9, he was 
consecrated a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. His consecrators were Bishop Meade of Virginia, 
Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio, Bishop Smith of Kentucky, and Bishop 
Otey of Tennessee. McIlvaine was preacher for the occasion and 
after relating the story of Polk’s conversion at West Point—a 
story which he loved to recall—he concluded his sermon with 
the words of St. Paul: 

“Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is 


Christ Jesus. Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. And the things thou hast heard of me among many 


witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men who shall be 


able to teach others also... .’’55 


) 53 Noll, Church in Tennessee, 51, 121-122, 134; William Mercer Green, Memoirs of Rt. 
ty i Otey, D.D., LU.D., the First Bishop of Tennessee (New York, 1885), 

64 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 152-153, 156; Manross, “Leonidas Polk,” 339; Journal of 
the General Convention, 1838, 78-80, 112, 114, 118; Alexander Griswold, A Pastoral Letter 
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Polk then returned to Tennessee to complete preparations 
for his departure on a visitation of the churches in his jurisdic- 
tion. Most of his affairs would have to be left in the hands of 


his brothers, risky as such an arrangement might be, for the 


Polks were men of enterprise and sometimes took financial 
gambles beyond their means and relied on each other for endorse- 
ment and assistance if it was necessary. He made such provision 
for his wife and children as he could, counting partly on the 
$2,000 which he would receive annually as salary for his Episcopal 
work.*¢ | | | 


Polk had expected to be able to leave home for his tour by 
the middle of January, 1839, but the difficulty of making the 
arrangements caused him to postpone his departure until one 
month later. During that time, the Diocese of Louisiana, which 
had been admitted to the national Church in 1838, held a special 
meeting at which it was unanimously resolved, on January 16, 
to invite Bishop Polk to become Bishop of Louisiana. No doubt 
the friends of the Church in Louisiana hoped to secure for them- 
selves a greater portion of his time during his missionary epis- 
copacy, for it would be impossible for Polk to alter his jurisdic- 


tion.in any way until the next General Convention met in 1841. 


Polk forwarded his grateful acceptance, pending action by the 
General Convention, on February 14, 1839, and on the same day 
set out from Ashwood Hall for Florence, Alabama, the first point 
of his visitation.** 
CHAPTER IV 

THE MISSIONARY BISHOP 


The stage rattled into Florence on Friday, February 15, 1839, 
one day out of Columbia, and the welcome Polk received belied 
the fact that he was in strange country and among strangers. 
He spent the remainder of the day visiting families in the vicinity 
of Florence. There, as at Tuscumbia on Saturday, he found many 


56 Polk, Leonidas Polk, [, 156; Walter Herbert Stowe, ‘“‘Polk’s Missionary Episcopate,”’ 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VII, 341; Spirit Missions 
57 Spirit of Missions, IV, 80, 88, 139; Journal of the Proceedings of a Special Convention — 
of the Clergy and Churches of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Louisiana, 
eld in Christ Church, New Orleans, January 16, 1889, in [Journals of Proceedings of the 
Annual Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church} in the Diocese of Louisiana, Com- 
mencing with its Organization into an Independent Diocese: 1838-1842 (New Orleans, n.d.), 
12, 17-18. All conventions of the Church in Louisiana will be cited hereafter as Journal of 
the Louisiana Convention, with the year. Those conventions prior to 1842 will be given page 
citations in the collected form; those after 1842 are numbered individually. 
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who were already members of the Episcopal faith and others who 
were ripe for persuasion. On Saturday night Polk stayed at the 
home of Dr. Newsom, ‘‘a devoted friend of the Church,” in Tus- 
cumbia. Here he met the Reverend Mr. William Augustus Harris, 


an Episcopal missionary to both Florence and Tuscumbia, who, 


together with Mrs. Harris, had been adopted into the hospitable 
Newsom household. In the morning Harris accompanied the 
Bishop on the six-mile ride back to Florence where Polk had 
agreed to preach that day. They found a large audience assembled 
and waiting for them in the little Methodist chapel that served 
all denominations, and the services were attended with interest 
and respect. Polk learned later that a separate building for the 
Episcopalians had been begun. That information merely -con- 
firmed the impression he had already received from his visit— 
that this part, at least, of his vast see needed only the regular 
ministrations of a settled clergyman to be won completely to the 
faith. | 


Before undertaking to visit the stations in northern Missis- 
sippi, Polk returned to Tennessee. It was twilight of the nine- 
teenth when he reached Bolivar, weary and sore from the jouncing 
of the coach over the rough roads. Nevertheless, he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to preach that evening and did not alter his 
plan to leave again at daybreak. It was less than a day’s ride to 
_ LaGrange, Tennessee, and there he planned to remain a few days, 

resting and renewing his strength while his friend, the Rev. 
Samuel George Litton, rector of Emmanuel Church, LaGrange, 
_ prepared to accompany him on the second lap of his journey.’ 


On Friday, February 22, the two friends set out for Salem, 
Mississippi, in a private conveyance lent them by one of Litton’s 
congregation. Since neither was familiar with the country through 
which they were traveling, it was with some difficulty that they 
found the home of one Govan, a planter who lived near Salem 


and with whom they had arranged to spend the night. After a — 


night’s rest they set out again, this time for the home of Thomas 
Minor, in order to inform him and his neighbors of the services 
to be held that day in Holly Springs. They never got there. 
Baffled by countless byways and intersections and pelted by rain, 


1 §pirit of Missions, IV, 139. This report was written by Polk to the Board of Missions. 
The same material may be found in abridged form in ‘‘Report of Bishop Polk,” Journal of 
the General Convention, 1841, 157-172; Stowe, ‘‘Polk’s Missionary Episcopate,”’ 348-350; 
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they wandered to and fro in the mud all morning, and finally 
finding themselves closer to Holly Springs than to any place else, 
they decided to postpone the visit to Minor’s. They reached Holly 
Springs by nightfall and took shelter from the rain in the home 
of friends. On the next day, which was Sunday, Polk and Litton 
held morning and afternoon services, both of which were well 
attended despite continued bad weather.? 


In Holly Springs Polk lost his genial Irish companion, who 
returned to LaGrange.* He, himself, was forced to:spend several 
days there, seeking transportation to the Mississippi River and, in 
the meantime, learning what he could of the countryside: Through 
inquiry he satisfied himself that there was need for a minister 
at Pontotoc and for another at Hernando in De Soto County; and 
he met a gentleman from the newly established town of Commerce, 
on the Mississippi River, who assured him that the new town was 
soon to become the commercial center of northern Mississippi 
and the rival of Memphis, and who ventured to guarantee $500 
_ to any minister who would settle there. The Bishop himself made 
observations of Holly Springs and its vicinity, which he later 
included in his first report to the Board of Missions, written 
March 16, from Washington, Arkansas. He then wrote with the 
. characteristic optimism of the missionary in a new field: 


This [Holly Springs] is one of those towns, in this vast 
West, which seems to have sprung into existence as by magic. 
It has hardly known infancy or youth; I allude to the multipli- 
cation of its inhabitants, and the increase of its houses. 
Three years ago it was a cotton farm; now it numbers its 
inhabitants by thousands, and spreads its habitations over 
several miles square. Spaces remain to be filled; but the 
influx of population seems still unchecked. It is in the midst 
of fertile country, high and healthy, and promises to be a 
resort for the planters from below. It therefore presents a fine 
field for usefulness; and I trust, through the divine blessing 
on the labors of the Missionary who has just gone to the 
station, the Rev. Mr. Foster,’ late of Tennessee, that many 
of its population may be brought from darkness to light, and 
translated into the kingdom of God’s dear son... .* | 


2 Spirit of Missions, 1V, 139-140. It is possible that their host in Holly Springs was the 
Bishop’s brother, Gen. Thomas Polk, who had built a home there in 1830. Federal Writers’ 
Program of the Workers Projects Administration, Mississippi: A Guide to the Magnolia State 
(American Guide Series, New York, 1938), 207. Hereafter cited as Mississippi: A Guide. 


3 Litton was a native of Ireland and a graduate of Dublin University. One of the best |. 


loved of the clergy in Tennessee, he had pioneered for the Church in Fayette County and 
through his own influence built up the congregation at LaGrange. Years after his death, Bishop 
Otey was to speak of him as ‘‘the loved and loving Litton.’’ Noll, Church in Tennessee, 126-127. 


4The Reverend Mr. Colley A. Foster. Stowe, ‘‘Polk’s Missionary Episcépate,”’ 349. 
5 Spirit of Missions, IV, 141. | 
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It was the 26th of February when Polk at last found trans- 
portation to the Mississippi River, and then he was obliged to 
stop along the way in order to fulfill an appointment to preach 
at Randolph. He found passage to Helena and arrived there at | 
three o’clock in the morning of March 2. Helena was at that 
time the foremost city in Arkansas, yet it contained no more 
than four or five hundred inhabitants. There was no clergyman of 
any. denomination among them. Occasional visits of Methodist 
circuit riders and chance sermons from wandering ministers of 
the Cumberland Presbyterians provided their only religious oppor- 
tunities. Those with learnings toward the Episcopal faith. were 
few, but Polk was allowed the use of a private home, “there being 
no adequate means of warming the court-room, the usual place 
of worship,” and preached twice there on Sunday, March 3. His 
audience, though attentive, was very small, and only one family. 
evidenced more than a casual desire for more frequent services | 
by an Episcopal minister. Polk could recommend it asa poerine 
missionary station, but nothing more.® 


He left Helena on the fourth, and proceeded to the mouth of 
the Arkansas River, where he found passage on a boat bound for 
Little Rock and the points intervening, the posts of Arkansas 
and Pine Bluff. At each of the later places Polk found several 
families who desired Episcopal services, though in both places the 
majority of the inhabitants were French. Therefore, he heartily 
recommended that a missionary be sent to take charge of the two 
settlements and suggested that if such a missionary were master 
of the French language, his ultimate success might almost be 
considered a foregone conclusion.’ 


Polk reached Little Rock on March 7, and remained until 
the twelfth. While there he saw most of the families’ of the 
place and preached several times. There were, he discovered, 
some twenty or twenty-five families who professed Episcopa- 
lianism, some of them with as much fervency as he had met with 
anywhere, and there were others who were friendly toward it. 
Of the 2500 residents of Little Rock, there were a sufficient num- 
ber desirous of the regular services of a minister to pledge 
him a salary of $1000. In response to their enthusiasm, Polk 
selected a site for a church, donated $900 toward the purchase 

&Jbid., 141-142. 


7 Ibid., 142. 
8 Ibid., 142, 306. 
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of the lots himself, and sent out a call which in the following 
year brought Little Rock its first Episcopal rector, the Reverend 
Mr. William H. C. Yearger. During his eight-year rectorship 
Yearger won many friends for the Church, and a respected 
place for himself in the history of the state.® _ 


Before going into Arkansas the Bishop had planned to 
visit Batesville and Fayetteville in the northern part of the state, 
and Forts Gibson and Smith in the western part. But informa- 
tion obtained in Little Rock convinced him that such a trip 
would be a needless expenditure of time. Batesville and Fayette- 
ville, each of which contained three or four hundred scattered 
inhabitants, were already supplied with religious care by the 
Methodists and Cumberland Presbyterians and were not in dire 
need of further ministrations from his Church, though, the 
Bishop wrote, if missionaries were plentiful enough, he would 
certainly send one to each village. As to the forts, they contained 
only military personnel and their dependents, and were, he had 
learned, soon to be merged into one group at Fort Smith. 
Knowing the character of the military of his day, the Bishop 
unhesitatingly urged that a missionary be sent to Fort Smith.’° 


On Tuesday morning, March 12, he caught the mail coach 
from Little Rock to the southern part of the state. For three 
days he traveled through rich farm lands, separated by rolling 
ranges and the streams that flow into the Washita, country 
that reminded him not a little of parts of the Carolinas. They 
skirted Hot Springs without stopping, went through a number 
of small villages, and arrived in Washington, Arkansas, on 
Thursday. Polk met with a small congregation that night in 
the courthouse, explained his object, and preached. He found 
it necessary to rely entirely on the prayer book here, for not one 
of Washington’s four hundred odd inhabitants was familiar 
with the usual forms of the Episcopal service. On Friday he 
_ visited with the families of the neighborhood, and preached 
again at night. He was favorably impressed with the countryside | 
about Washington, and about Columbia and Spring Hill, which 
he visited the next day, and he believed the disposition of the 
people at all three places to be such that they, together, could 


® ‘Report of Bishop Polk,’’ Journal of the General Convention, 1841; Judge William F. 
Pope, Early Days in Arkansas (Little ser 1895), 253; Arkansas A Guide to the State 
(American Guide Series, New York, 1941), 


10 Spirit of Missions, IV, 306-307. | 
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amply: support a missionary. At Spring Hill, indeed, he had — 


held full Sunday services, and twelve voices had firmly and 
audibly made the proper response.'! 


Polk reached the Red River at Dooley’s Ferry on Monday, 
March 18, to visit some planters, one of whom was an Episcopa- 
lian, in the disputed territory between Texzs and the United 
States. He spent the rest of that day with them, and then re- 


turned to the Red River where he took passage on a steamer 


downward bound. From the point at which Polk embarked, it 
was two hundred fifty tortuous miles to Shreveport, where he 
planned to begin his first visitation in Louisiana. The trip took 
four days and nights and was somewhat complicated by the 
fact that several miles above Shreveport the boat struck a snag. 
No one was lost, however, and Polk found others means to reach 


Shreveport.?* 


Polk’s own account gives no further details of the journey— 
reflecting both the frequency of such accidents and, perhaps, 
his own modesty. Tradition—or legend—tells a more colorful 
story: 

When Polk boarded the steamer in Texas, he found but one 
fellow passenger, for the vessel belonged to the freight trade. 
As to accommodations, there were none. Being the only souls 
aboard who had no duties to perform, the two men fell to talking 
and soon formed a friendship of sorts. Polk’s companion was 
a Captain Barnard (so-called because he had once commanded 
Nantucket sails), a fur trader. As night closed in, the Captain 
drew a bearskin from his pack and offered it to Polk to sleep on. 
The Bishop accepted gratefully. It was all that lay between him 
and the deck that night and for three nights afterward. On 
the next day, as the two men talked together, the Captain made 
careful observations of the sun. The Bishop was curious to 
know why he did it, but chose to ask no questions. In a few 
- minutes the Captain took out a Bible and began to read. When 
he closed the Book, Polk could restrain his curiosity no longer 
and asked for an explanation. The Captain willingly replied that 
he was the husband of a devout Episcopalian, and that he had 


promised his wife to read his Bible daily, at the hour when she | 


Tbid., 307-308. 
12 Tbid., 308. 
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read hers; he observed the sun, whenever it was possible, in order 
to be sure of the hour. The Bishop was delighted to learn that 
his new friend was a friend of the Church, as well.”* 


- That night, as the two men lay sleeping, they were roused 
by a shock that shook the little ship from stem to stern. They 
had struck a snag. They rose hurriedly and with the deck shifting 
beneath their feet in the slow, rolling motion that a vessel has 
when she settles toward the bottom, they struggled to save the 
furs. The captain prepared to abandon the steamer where she 
lay—there seemed nothing else to do. But Polk conceived a plan 
by which he thought she might be raised. The captain agreed 
that it was worth trying, and, under Polk’s direction, the willing 
crew soon had the vessel on the right side of the surface once 
more. It would be some time, however, before she could be re- 
paired sufficiently to proceed and Polk with his friend, the fur 
trader, decided to continue to Shreveport on another steamer 
which was passing by." 


Again, Polk’s report of his visit to Shreveport is brief and 
almost impersonal: 


We arrived at Shreveport [sic] on the 22d, wid: 


Finding a gentleman from the interior of the parish, a 
friend of the Church, about leaving for a neighborhood twelve 
or fifteen miles distant in the direction of the Sabine, com- 
posed chiefly of Episcopalians, I joined him and went. out. 
These families . . . pledged themselves to build a suitable 
edifice without delay, and to contribute liberally to the sup- 
port of a minister if he could be had. 


After spending a day or two among them I returned to 
Shreveport, and on Sunday preached by appointment to a 
respectable and attentive oe We have friends of 
the Church there also. . 


And here again the legend is richly detailed: 


From Shreveport, the Bishop went out into the country a little 
way, to a place called Greenwood, where there was a settlement 
of Episcopalians. After visiting with them for a time, he returned 
to Shreveport and endeavored to make arrangements for a serv- 


18 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 159; Stowe, ‘‘Polk’s Missionary Episcopate,”’ 350. 

14 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 159-160. The story is repeated with variations in Stowe, ‘‘Polk’s 
Missionary Episcopate,” 350- 351; J. Fair Hardin, “An Outline of Shreveport and Caddo Parish 
History,”’ Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XVIII, 832; Maude Hearn Chronicles of 
Shreveport and Caddo Parish (Shreveport, 1948). 219. 


15 Spirit of Missions, IV, 308-309. 
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ice. Shreveport was a new town then, a product of the removal 
of the Great Raft in the Red River by Captain Shreve and 


incorporated only a few years before. Its inhabitants, approxi-. 


mately a thousand, most of them river toughs, did not recall that 
there had ever been a religious service of any kind whatsoever 
in Shreveport, and they were determined, as a matter of principle, 
that none should be held there now. But Polk was equally deter- 
mined and had the courage of his conviction that God would come 


.to the aid of His servant. It was adamant against emery, and | 


the emery won out. The citizens of Shreveport finally agreed 
that he might hold service provided he could obtain the permis- 
sion of a certain “Mr. Blank” to do so. Accordingly, Polk went 
to Mr. Blank, who announced that he had left Maine to get away 
from religion, but added that, as far he was concerned, the Bishop 


could hold his service if he could find a place in which to hold it. 
Polk found an unfinished house and obtained the owner’s consent: 


to use it. Perhaps he had been visited by a “Citizens’ Committee,” 
or perhaps his qualms were born of his own knowledge of Shreve- 
port methods—at any rate, the owner had no sooner given his 
permission for the use of the house than he rescinded it. Captain 


Barnard, however, persuaded him instead to accept a $600 bond 


for the safety of the house. As the Bishop calmly made his prepa- 
rations for the service, Captain Barnard found a table, covered 
it with a white cloth, and laid his Bible gently on it. When he 
had done that, he took up a hand bell and rang it gravely as he 


walked alone through the trees, calling the stiees to hear the 


word of God in his impromptu temple.'® 


: The house began to fill. Mob or congregation—it was ‘anil 
for a missionary bishop to tell just by looking at their faces. The 
hardened will fight God long after the seed of belief has begun 

to blossom, will seem to resist Him even after the tendrils of 

faith has pinioned them and made them resistless, Polk knew. 

And if it were the fashion to be Godless? Polk knew how that 

was too. The crowd thickened, filling the room and the passage- 

ways from it. It shifted its feet and muttered. It grew noisy.!7 


Outside, by the river’s edge, a steamer docked. It was the 


vessel on which Polk had come from Texas, which would not © 


have been afloat but for his efforts. The crew, hearing unmis- 


sain: 1 be Leonidas Polk, I, 160-161; Slack, ‘‘Bishop Polk and the Diocese of Louisiana,” 
ine Fy Ecos Leonidas Folk, I, 160-161; Slack, “Bishop Polk and the Diocese of —— 
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takably the gathering thunder of a riot, rushed to see what it was 
all about. When they recognized the two men standing at the 
front of the room, alert but cool and determined, they hastened 
to take the mob to task for its threatened violence. “This,” they 
said in effect, “is no ordinary preacher. He knows how to work. We 
saw him carry bales of fur off our boat when it was sinking, and 
when it was down he told us how to get it up and worked with us 
and showed us how.” Then they told the story of how they raised 
the boat with Polk’s direction, climaxing their tale with the decla- 
ration that anyone who sought to hinder the Bishop from preach- 
ing would answer to them and to their fists. The service was held 
in the midst of respectful silence,!* and Polk preached again on 
Sunday, the twenty-fourth. Four months later he wrote of 
Shreveport: | 


[It will] become in all cenheaieliitie the mont important 
town in the northern part of the State... . The state of things 
is at present somewhat crude, but not more so that might be 
expected from an active border population, filled with the 
spirit of enterprise, and without the immediate and constant 
impression of Gospel influence. 19 | 


Polk took the esiaten’ from Shreveport to Natchitoches 
on March 26 and arrived on the evening of the next day. Here 
he found hospitable reception in the home of a gentleman named 
Fearing, recently of St. Paul’s congregation, Philadelphia. Natchi- 
toches was a town of some 2500 souls. One-third of them were 
French, and followers of Rome, but two-thirds were Protestant. 
Polk had arrived on Wednesday of Passion Week, so he began at 
once, with the aid of his host, to make prepartions for services on 
the next day and on Good Friday. The weather was bad, and the 
first service drew only a small attendance. The service on Friday 
was better received, and then there were many who knew the 
forms of the Church and made the responses with firmness and 
will. By Friday, the rigors of the past month had begun to tell 
on the strength of the Bishop. He felt too unwell to preach in 
the afternoon, but held a baptismal service for the children. There 
were but two, both infants, and the ritual was soon done. The 
Bishop had been surprised by the large size of the congregation 
attending the baptisms; he felt that he could not rightfully omit 


18 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 160-161; Slack, “Bishop Polk and the Diocese of Louisiana,” 
362-363; Duncan, Diocese of Louisiana, 104; O’Pry, Chronicles of Shreveport, 219. 


19 Spirit of Missions, IV, 40. © 
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this opportunity to speak to them of Christ and His Church. So 
skillfully did he address them that he was requested to hold 
another baptismal service on the next day, and within two days 
four children had received the ordinance, along with one adult. 
On Easter morning, March 31, the Bishop preached to a large 
gathering in the courthouse. A number of the congregation had 
come in from the surrounding countryside to spend Easter with 
friends in the town, and there were some present, perhaps, who | 
would not have come on a Sunday of less significance. Polk did 
not question their reasons for coming; he was appreciative of 
anything that gave him a greater acreage on which to sow the 
Word. In the evening the courtroom filled again. Polk had per- 
formed his evening service and begun to preach when his illness 
came upon him again, so violently that he was obliged to forego 
the remainder of his sermon. For the next two days he remained 
confined to the home of his host. He needed rest badly. Neverthe- 
less, he felt compelled to go on, for summer was approaching with 
its dread companion, the fever, and the humid, semitropical low- 
lands of Louisiana were no place for the uninitiated, no place for 
a man who had not completely recovered from the lung disease. 
He had a great deal of work yet to do—much of it would be left 

undone, but he must do what he could.”° : 


Two days on a steamboat, slowly unraveling the twisted miles 
of the Red River, brought him to Alexandria, a tiny, elastic village © 
whose population of nearly eight hundred inhabitants halved itself 
each summer when fear of the fever drove the people to seek | 
_ safety in the comparative coolness of the pinelands. He stayed © 
one day, April 14, learned that the friends of the Church were few 
but “desirous of the services of a minister,’’ and then pressed on to 
Natchez, abandoning his proposed visit to Opelousas because of 
lack of time.?! 


He arrived at Natchez by steamboat on April 6, and he 
preached the next day in Trinity Church, aided in the services by 
the rector of the parish, the Reverend Dr. David C. Page, and 


20 Jbid., 309-310; Duncan, Diocese of Louisiana, 101; Germaine Portre-Bobinski and 
Clara Mildred Smith. Natchitoches: the Up-to-Date Oldest Town in Louisiana (New Orleans, 
19386), 91; J. Fair Hardin and Phanor Braazeale (eds.), “A Young Lawyer of Natchitoches 
of 1836: The Diary of William 8S. Toumey,” in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XVIT. 
aaa 319; Biographical and Historical Memoira of Northwest Louisiana (Chicago, 1890). 


21 Spirit of Missions, IV, 311; Duncan, Diocese of Louisiana, 87. 
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another clergyman, the Reverend Dr. Daniel Stephens.22 Both men 
were former Tennesseans, and Polk had worked with them in that 
_ Diocese. Stephens, moreover, had been the first rector of the 
St. Peter’s Church, Columbia, of which Polk had had charge for a 
time.** It must have been good to be again among familiar faces, 
to stand again in the chancel of a proper church of his own faith— 
a solid brick church with a good organ, stained glass windows and 
an entrance where the slaves could come to listen to the Holy 
Word, a church with tall, white Corinthian columns in front, a 
church that was older in the Faith than the Bishop himself.*? 


Another steamboat—the Bishop was fast becoming a 
_habitué of steamboats—took him up the River to Vicksburg. 
There he remained for almost a week, from the 10th of April 
to the 15th.*> The rector at Vicksburg was another former 
Tennessean, the Reverend Dr. George Weller, who had left 
Nashville only a few months before.2® On Sunday the Bishop 
confirmed twelve persons. In the morning, Weller read the 
service and the Bishop preached; in the afternoon Polk read 
the service and Weller preached. It was a pleasant custom.*’ | 


It may have been during this, Polk’s first visit to Vicksburg, 
that the following incident took place. Or perhaps it was on 
another of his visits. It may even have happened in Jackson, 
or not at all. The exact setting of this oft-repeated tale has 
never been established by the narrators. However that may be, 
a distinguished man once walked into the dining room of the old 
Washington Hotel in Vicksburg (or perhaps it was the Prentiss 
House, or a hotel in Jackson) and sat down. The headwaiter, 
an elderly Negro of polished manner (or perhaps it was “Gen- 
eral’? McMacken, who kept a hotel in Jackson and later the 
Prentiss House in Vicksburg), went to the table where the 
distinguished man sat, bowed low and said, “Good morning, 


General, what can I serve you? r 


< 22‘"The Report of Bishop Polk,” in Journal “é the General Convention, 1841, 159. The 
details of this portion of Polk’s first visitation are omitted from his reports to the Board of 
Missions as they appear in the Spirit of Missions. The omissions are intentional for he had 
already voperten to the Diocesan Convention in Mississippi and believed that a copy of its 
journal had been received in the Domestic office. Through some delay, no copy arrived in time 
for publication in the official magazine of the Board. See Spirit of Missions, IV, 311, and 
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33 Noll, Church in Tennessee, 127, 132. 

24 Herbert A. Kellar (ed.), ‘“‘A Journey Mae the South in 1836: Diary of James 
D. Davidson,” in the Journal of Southern History, I, 356. 

25 Journal of the General Convention, 1841, eee 

36 Noll, Church in Tennessee, 127. 

27 Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 160. 
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“You are wrong there,” said the man, “I am not a general.” 


The waiter (or was it a bowed again. “Oh, ex- 
cuse me, Judge.” : | 

“That is not the title given me by those who know me,” 
replied the stranger, rising to the game. 


Again the profound bow, again the voice of suave assurance. 
“Good morning, Bishop, what may I serve you?” 

“Right this time.” The man was puzzled. “Why did you 
address me as you did?” | ; 

“Cause suh, Ah knowed you wuz at de head ob de profes- 
sion whuteber it wus!” 

If the speaker was McMacken, the grammer and the ‘accent 
would have to be slightly revised. The other man was said to 
have been Polk.?§ 

From Vicksburg Polk went to Raymond by way of the 
new railroad. He visited all afternoon and held services in the 
courtroom at night.. The congregation had already been or- 
ganized by the Reverend Mr. Lewis of Jackson. From there he 
proceeded the next morning to Jackson where he preached again. 


Thence back to Raymond, and to Vicksburg on the 18th. Friday 
morning, April 19th. he laid the cornerstone for the Christ 


Church, Vicksburg. It was to be a brick church in the design 3 


known as English Gothic and the fourth oldest church in 
Mississippi.”® 

On the 21st he returned to Natchez where he confirmed 
eleven persons in Trinity Church, and on the following day he 
went to visit Christ Church in Jefferson County, a congregation 
which had been established early in the 1820’s, largely through 
the efforts of the Shields and Dunbar families. On the morning 
of April 24 after prayer by Dr. Page who had accompanied him, 
Polk preached and confirmed two persons; and on the following 
morning, after prayers led by the Reverend Mr. Fox, Dr. Page 


preached.*” 
28 The ‘‘McMacken” version of the story is in wwe G. French, Two Wars: An Auto- 
biography (Nashville, 1901), 96-97; Johnston, Life of A Johnston, 321. The other is found 


in Slack “Bishop Polk and the Diocese of Louisiana, seg ‘3e3. Polk’s son places the event in a 
country inn. Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 354. — 
29 Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 160; Mississippi: A Guide, 279. 

7 30 Journal of the General Convention, 1826, 215: ibid., 1829, 219, 222, 343; the Reverend 
Mr. James A. Fox was a former rector of Christ Church, New Orleans (December 1, 1833 to 
March 2, 1835), and of Trinity Church, New Orleans (April to September, 1835). He later 
returned to Louisiana and was connected with the Church in Plaquemines Parish in 1846. 
Duncan Diocese of Louisiana, 238; Journal of the Proceedings of a vt eye od Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Mississippi (Jackson, 1846), 21. 
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Early on the morning of April 26th the three clergymen — 
rose and set out along the road to Washington, twelve miles 
distant. They arrived in time for the Bishop to keep his eleven 
o’clock appointment after which they proceeded to Laurel Hill 
to the plantation of Dr. William Newton Mercer. Here, on the 
28th, they consecrated to the service of God St. Mary’s Church, 
Laurel Hill. .The church, situated on the Mercer estate but 
designed for the use of the neighborhood, including the slaves, 
had been built entirely at the expense of Dr. Mercer, and that 
good gentleman now proposed to construct a parsonage. In the 
services of the morning, the consecration, Polk had been assisted 
by Dr. Page, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Weller, the last of whom had 
come down from Vicksburg for the occasion. In the afternoon 
he preached to the slaves.*! | 


Accompanied by the same men, he then turned southward 
to Woodville which he intended to make his last ‘point of call 
in Mississippi. There he found that the Reverend Mr. J. F. Fish 
had prepared a class of six for confirmation. After evening 
prayer by Dr. Page, he performed the rite. Following preaching 
the next morning, Polk bade good-bye to Fox and Weller who 
were returning to their congregations, and with Page and Fish, 
he crossed over into the Feliciana Parishes of Louisiana on 
“May 

After a night spent at the home of J udge Thomas Butler of 
West Feliciana, the little party proceeded to the parish church | 
of St. Francisville. This post had formerly been occupied by the | 
Reverend Mr. Roderick H. Ranney, but it was now vacant. 
Assisted in the services by Dr. Page, Polk preached and confirmed 
three persons.** Still in the company of Page, Polk then took 
passage for New Orleans via the Mississippi River. A steamboat 
on this river, no matter how heavy-laden with cotton or pas- 
sengers, could average an easy ten miles every hour, speed past 
the tree trunks and other debris that floated on the dark water, 
and kick up her paddle wheels at the proletarian rafts and flat- 
boats with their singing crewmen who cheered for the Age of 


31 Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 160. | 

$2 Jbid.; Spirit of Missions, IV, 177, 311-312. The Episcopal Church at Woodville is 
said to be one of the: oldest churches west of the Alleghanies. A gray frame structure, it is 
set on a terrace in the midst of an oak grove. Inside one may still see the original chandelier 
of massive crystal and an ancient organ. Both are said to have come from old monasteries 
in’England and to have been brought by ship to New Orleans, thence by oxcart to Woodville. 
The organ was the gift of Major A. M. Feltus. Mississippi: A Guide, 344; Nola N. Oliver, 
The Gulf Coast of the Mississippi (New York, 1941), 45. 

33 Spirit of Missions, IV, 311-312; Duncan, Diocese of Louisiana, 70, 239. 
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Steam as the steamboats went by. Until they had passed Baton 
Rouge, there was little to look at beyond the steep banks; there 
were few villages and between them only thick woods and the 
canebrakes crowded the river’s edge. Below Baton Rouge there 
were fewer stretches of uncleared forest, and here the trees were 


cottonwood, with only a little moss and no pine; mostly the land | 


had been cleared for two or three miles in from the bank, and 
cattle and sheep could be seen grazing there. In the distance, if 
one looked hard and had sharp eyes, one could see the short stalks 
of green cane which would not reach full growth until the end 
of summer. Here and there appeared a lonely cotton plantation, 
all but lost in the little world devoted to the culture of sugar 
cane. Nearer to New Orleans, all the land along the banks of 
the Mississippi had been cleared and put to use.** 


They arrived at New Orleans on May 4, and on the 5th Polk 
preached in Christ Church and in St. Paul’s. At the latter service 
he held confirmation, confirming seven persons, thus completing 
his missionary tour of Louisiana. Still unfulfilled was the request 
of the Foreign Committee that he visit the churches in the Re- 
public of Texas. Dr. Page accepted Polk’s invitation to go along, 
and on May 10th the two men sailed on the packet “Cuba” for 
Galveston. They reached their destination on May 12th in time 
to hear a portion of the afternoon services performed by the 
Reverend Mr. Ranney of Louisiana.*® | 


Notice was given that the Bishop would preach that night, — 
and a fine crowd came to hear him. On that day and the next 


he met and spoke with many of the friends of the church in 
Galveston and was happy to hear that the parish had already 
been organized and a subscription begun for the building of a 
church. But he wrote of the citizens of Galveston as of the 
citizenry of other parts of Texas with the apologetic repetition 
_ which so often belies its own words: “The population appeared 
to be highly respectable, and would compare very well with that 
found in any towns of our country of equal age. Many families 
I saw there, were as respectable as those found in our country 


generally.’’*® 


34 This account of a voyage down the Mississippi River is based on material taken from 
J. 8. -Buckingham, Zhe Slave States of America (2 vols., London, 1842), II, 269; Solomon 
ions) — Years a Slave: Narrative of Solomon Northup (Auburn, Buffalo, and London, 
18 , 209. | 

85 Spirit of Missions, IV, 198. 312. : 
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While at Galveston Island, Bishop Polk made one very 
prophetic observation which he noted in his report to the Board: 
“A residence on the island I should think would be very agree- 
able, as the climate is mild and pleasant, and during the summer 

months the power of the sun is broken by the constantly pre- 
vailing breeze.”’7 | 


On Monday morning Polk and Page rode out with the rector 
and some of his congregation to select a site for the new church. 
Then, at four o’clock in the afternoon, they took the steamer for 
Houston. They crossed Galveston Bay, passed the flat, salt plain 
of San Jacinto battleground and entered the harbor of Houston 
by the way of the San Jacinto River and Buffalo Bayou. Already 
the city hummed with business. Though the capital was soon to 
be transferred to Austin, Houston seemed destined to continuous ~ 
prosperity. It boasted more than two thousand inhabitants in 
1839, and more were coming in. Four or five thousand dollars 
had been subscribed toward the building of an Episcopal Church. 
In Houston the clergymen stayed with the venerable William Fair- 
fax Gray, who though a layman was the backbone of the Church 
in that city, and it was from his home that Polk wrote his first 
report from Texas to the Board of Missions. In this report, 
written May 17, he gave his approval of the plan then entertained 
by the Board to appoint a standing committee within the Republic 
which would be in communication with the Foreign Committee 
and in complete ecclesiastical authority in Texas. Furthermore, 
he believed that Texas ought to have a full-time bishop, especially 
since the influence of Romanism was very strong in some parts.** 


Equipped with ‘horses, the Bishop and Dr. Page set out to 
tour the interior beyond Houston. After riding for two days 
they arrived at the home of the Reverend Mr. John W. Cloud 
who had been a missionary in Mississippi some years before. 
There they spent part of Sunday, the 19th, and Polk baptized 
Cloud’s youngest child. Then they went on to Columbia on the 
Brazos River where they held evening services in a warehouse. 
So they went, from Columbia to Brazoria on the twentieth, and 
to Velasco at the mouth of the Brazos on the following day, 
riding by day and preaching by evening. Then, in the same way, 
they returned up the river, reaching McNeil’s Prairie on May 22. 
From there they traversed wild and desolate land until they 


87 Tbid., 199. 
38 Ibid.. 199-200, 272-273; Souruat of the General Convention, 1841, 161-162. 
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reached the Colorado River which they descended to Matagorda. 
Here they found a thriving Episcopal congregation, established 
the year before by the Reverend Mr. Caleb S. Ives, formerly of 
Alabama. From Friday to Monday they stayed in Matagorda 
preaching and holding services on Sunday, May 26. On Monday 
morning they began to ascend the Colorado, intending to go to 
Austin, thence east on a tour of the interior, re-entering the 
United States from San Augustine. But the extreme heat of 
the unbroken ride across shadeless prairies forced them to turn 
back a few miles from Bay Prairie. The Bishop had suffered 
two sunstrokes that day. He had persisted after the first, but 
the second made him violently ill, and he recognized the im- 
possibility of proceeding. They reached Matagorda again on 
May 30, and from there they rode eastward overland, reaching 
Galveston on June 5. There they took sail for New Orleans, 
returning to the Crescent City exactly one month after they 


had left 


In New Orleans Polk learned that the nernavetanh of St. 
Paul’s Church had been laid since his departure, and that the 
church would probably be ready for consecration on his next 
_visit. He stayed only long enough for one night of rest and 
caught the next stage out of New Orleans for Florence, Alabama. 
He was expected, for he had given his word that he would 
revisit the churches in Alabama this year. But then he had 
expected to be back in the states by May. Now he would have 
time only for Florence, and he would not be there until the 22nd. 
He preached twice in Florence, in the morning and in the after- 
noon of Sunday, June 23. The attendance on both occasions 
was quite large, and the services were held in the new church 
which was yet without plaster but would be ready for conse- 
cration in the fall.*° 


The Bishop was up before the sun on the morning of the 
24th, and by daylight he was jouncing along in the stage on 
the road leading north from Florence. His first missionary tour 
was over. He had been away for five months and ten days. 
In that time he had traveled about five thousand miles, preached 
forty-four sermons, by his own count, and had ~ performed 


39Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 161-162; Spirit of Misvione IV, 200, 333. 
For information on Mr. Cloud see Journal of the General Convention, 1826, 215. 

40 Spirit of Missions, IV, 312-313; Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 162. In the 
latter source Polk writes that he went from New Orleans to Memphis by steamboat, thence 
to Florence by stage. Stowe in ‘‘Polk’s Missionary Episcopate,” 353, follows this account; the 
older account to which Stowe may not have had access is used in this thesis. 
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fourteen baptisms and forty-one confirmations; he had laid 
the cornerstone of one church and consecrated another. And he 
would sleep that night in Ashwood Hall.*! 


| _ After spending the months of July and August, 1839, with 
his family, Polk left in September for New York to make his 
report to the Board of Missions. Along the way he preached in 
various churches appealing to them for ministerial aid to the 
weaker churches within his jurisdiction. On October 9 and 10 
he met with the Domestic and Foreign Committees, respectively, 
speaking at great length of the needs and prospects of the 
Church in the places he had visited, for the first visitation tour 
had been largely one of exploration and inventory. He addressed 
the congregation of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, on 
the same subject the following Sunday, October 13, and then 
proceeded homeward to Tennessee. The next two months were 
spent in making preparations for his second visitation. This 
time he intended to visit only the churches in Alabama, Loui- 
siana, and Tennessee, and to be back in three months.*?. 


| Polk left Ashwood on January 29, 1840, and two days later 
arrived in Florence, Alabama, in the midst of a snow storm. 
On February 3 he left for Columbus, Mississippi, reaching there 
on February 6. He remained a week, preaching there and in 
the vicinity. By February 12 he was back in Alabama holding 
services in Tuscaloosa where he confirmed ten persons. In the 
two days following he visited in Greensboro and St. John’s in 
the Prairies. The remainder of the week, from Monday unti! 
Saturday, Polk spent in traveling to Selma, Mississippi, accom- 
panied by the Reverend Mr. Hanson of St. John’s Church. On 
Monday, February 24, the two clergymen with another of their 
‘number journeyed to Cahawba, ten miles from Selma, where Polk 
was delighted to find among his audience two elderly gentlemen 
who had come twenty-three miles to hear him. Polk then separated 
from his companions and on February 26 he begain visiting the 
plantations along the Alabama River in Lowndes County. There 
he was pleased to learn that a number of families not only attended 
- the services of the church regularly at St. Peter’s in the Prairies, 
_ but they also arranged for frequent services for their slaves. At 
Montgomery which. he reached on February 29, he preached the 
next Sunday, March 1. He spent the next three days in traveling 


41 Spirit of Missions, IV, 313. 
42 Tbid., 346, 349-350, 370; Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 162- 
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by steamboat down the Alabama River to Selma in company with 
the Reverend Mr. J. J. Scott, a missionary who had recently come 
to Montgomery. From Selma they visited friends of the church in 
and around Canebrake in Marengo County and made their way to 
Demopolis on March 10, and to ‘Forks of Green” three days later. 
Here an attack of pleurisy prevented Polk from participating in 
the services. They proceeded to Livingston where they found such 
an eager audience that Polk would have gladly remained longer. 
But his appointments were imperative, and the party continued to 
Mobile on March 17. After a day in Mobile which they spent in 
waiting for a boat, they went up the Tombigbee River as far as 
Moscow. Returning down the river, Polk concluded his visitation 
in the Diocese of Alabama with Sunday services in the city of 
Mobile.** | 


From Mobile he took passage for New Orleans. There he 
consecrated St. Paul’s Church which had been under construction 
at the time of his last visit; the Reverends Charles Goodrich of 
St. Paul’s and Nathaniel S. Wheaton of Christ Church, New 
Orleans, assisted him in the services. Polk remained with these 
two congregations for several days and on one occasion he con- 
firmed eighteen persons, seventeen white and one colored, in Christ 
Church.** On April 3 he departed to begin a tour of the river 
coast between Bayous LaFourche and Plaquemine. There he found 
numerous Protestant families who assured him that the need 
was great in that portion of Louisiana for two ministers or more, 
for themselves and for their slaves. 


Proceeding up the river to Baton Rouge, Polk encountered 
some delay through a mishap to the steamer on which he was 
traveling, obliging him to cut short his visit to that city. He stayed 
only long enough to be assured by Ranney, who had come from 
Galveston to accept a professorship in the Baton Rouge College, 
that services were held in Baton Rouge every Sunday, alternately 
by himself and Dr. William B. Lacey, president of the college. 
At St. Francisville which Polk reached on April 7, he ordained 
Daniel S. Lewis, minister of Grace Church, to the priesthood 
and remained for several days visiting and preaching, both pub- 
licly and in private homes, as far as Bayou Goula. There, too, Polk 
inquired into the religious needs of Clinton and Jackson, Louisi- 


#3 Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 162-166. : 

** Ibid., 22, 166. If Polk followed his usual practice, one also followed by Bishops Otey, 
Elliott, and Cobbs, and later practiced by Bishop Quintard of Tennessee, he confirmed whites 
and blacks together, kneeling at the same chancel rail. Noll, Church in Tennessee, 184. 
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ana, and concluded that a minister was needed to serve both. St. 
Francisville was the last point of call in Polk’s second Episcopal 
tour of Louisiana and from there he proceeded into Mississippi, 
to Woodville.*® | 

He was at Woodville until April 14 and left there to go to 
St. Mary’s on Second Creek where he met Bishop Otey. After a 
day or two at St. Mary’s the two continued together to Natchez — 
which they reached on April 19, Easter Sunday. Assisted by 
Bishop Otey, Fox and Page, Polk consecrated Trinity Church. 
Then, leaving Otey to perform confirmation, he went on to Canton, 
Madison County, by way of Vicksburg. From Canton he went to 
Preston in Yallowbusha County, a missionary station occupied by 
G. R. Pinching. He lost the road along the day and did reach there 
until May 2. Therefore, he was forced to shorten his visit and 
hurry on to Holly Springs in order to keep his appointment there 
on May 38. Because of fatigue he was unable to preach the follow- 
ing evening, but on May 5 he was sufficiently rested to hold 
services in Salem, Mississippi, where he closed his visitation of 
that state.*® | | 

During his second missionary tour Polk had baptized six 
children and eight adults, confirmed 116 persons, consecrated two 
churches, and ordained one deacon to the priesthood.*’ 


He spent the next few days visiting with the clergymen of 
Tennessee who were assembled in convention at LaGrange, not 
far from Salem, and then returned to Ashwood. Here he remained 
from May until November, 1840, administering to his colored 
congregation and enjoying the company of his family. On 
August 10 he wrote to McIlvaine of his recent tours: 


Up to the close of my last visitation I had been eighteen 
months in the episcopate, and had spent only four of the 
eighteen with my family at my own home, so that I felt that 
I could not go away this summer. I have fully seen the 
ground allotted me by the church, and found it was quite 
impossible for me to do anything effectively over so wide an 
extent of country. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas embrace an area which would require two years 
of incessant active labor to visit as a bishop ought to visit 
a field assigned to him, without one day of rest intervening. 
It is in extent equal to all of France, the surface exceedingly 
—- — the facilities of communication, off the rivers, 
wre 


gurnal of the General Convention, 1841, 166-167; Duncan, Diocese of Louisiana, 63, 
‘46 Jourail of the General Convention, 1841, 167-168. | 
<7 Ibid., 169. 
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Of his: own feelings at being 4 SO much away from his family, 
he added: 

I have often felt strongly that a missionary bishop ougit 

not have a family. He should be literally married to the 

Church. He should have a thought for nothing else. ... I 

often think of a remark tauntingly made by your fellow- 

laborer, the Romanist bishop of Ohio, to Campbell, the Bap- 

tist, in their theological bout, when discussing the doctrine 

of the celibacy of the clergy. He asked Campbell if he did 

- not think St. Paul would have cut a fine figure, while visiting 

the churches of Asia, with a wife and seven screaming chil- 

dren following in his train! 


_ Going back to the subject of his missionary territory, he 
spoke of the sermons of another clergyman who was seeking aid 
for the churches in Texas: “He is, I fear, too rapid in his pro- 
visions for Texas. Three bishops are more than are at all neces- 
sary. One will do all the work to be done there for years... .” 
Otey, he told McIlvaine, had consented to take over the Episcopal 
supervision of Mississippi, but his health was not good and Polk 
feared that unless Otey found quick relief he would be unable to 
labor anywhere. He had gone to Virginia Springs, and in the 
meantime Polk was caring for the Diocese of Tennessee.*® 


While at home Polk baptized one white and twenty-three 
colored children and admitted W. H. C. Yeager, late of Alabama, 
to the priesthood and sent him off to take charge of the congre- 
gation at Little Rock. In October, at the request of Bishop Otey, 
he consecrated St. Mark’s Church at Williamsport, ten miles down 
the Duck River from Columbia, Tennessee.*® 


On November 30, 1840, Polk began his third missionary tour, 
traveling this time in a light carriage driven by a Negro servant. 
They crossed into Arkansas at Memphis on December 6 and took 
the Road for Little Rock where they were to remain until De- 
cember 25. Thence they went to Pine Bluff on the Arkansas River, 
returning on January 3 to Little Rock. Here Polk and his servant, 
Armstead, were obliged to alter their mode of transportation. 


Ibid. ; Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 162-165. 
_ Sumrual of the General Convention, 1841, 169; Stowe, ‘‘Polk’s Missionary Episcopate,’’ 
354 Noll, Church in Tennessee, 99-100. | 
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In a letter to his mother, written from Little Rock, Polk said: 


You may say to him [brother George] that I shattered the 
buggy very effectually coming through the swamp, and that 
I am now handsomely equipped with saddles, bridles, martin- 
gales, and saddle-bags, and that my fine buffalo-rug makes 
a very full covering for my own and Armstead’s fixtures. 
I find the horses very fine travelers under the saddle. My 
only ee is that we may attract the regards of the 

horse-thieves. .°° 


Polk set out from Little Rock after two days to traverse the 
150 miles to Fayetteville, on the edge of the Indian Territory. 
He arrived there on January 9 and remained six days, holding 
services and inspecting with interest a school for girls of the 
Cherokee Nation.®! 


Polk’s first attempt to go on the Fort Gibson was interrupted 
by an abrupt drop of the temperature to twelve degrees below 
zero. He and Armstead were taken into the house of a Cherokee 
chieftain, and Polk took this opportunity to address a small group 
of Indian leaders and to obtain their assurances of good will 
toward his church. On January 18 he was able to travel a little 
farther to the home of the principal chief of the Cherokees, John 
Ross, at Park Hill. Polk found Ross intelligent and friendly to 
his efforts, but on the next morning as he prepared to leave, he 
noticed that the Indian had become somewhat cold and distant. 
Riding toward Fort Gibson, he questioned Armstead as to possible 
reasons for the change in his host’s attitude. Disclaiming any 
knowledge of the reason, Armstead revealed it to his master. 
Shortly before reaching the home of Ross the Bishop and his 
servant had met two other riders along the road. Polk had set — 
them down in his mind as probable desperadoes and kept a watch- 
ful eye as they approached. The men had merely nodded and 
gone on. Later Polk had told the story to Ross who recognized 
the men by their description and confirmed Polk’s opinion on 

them and added, “They knew you must be armed, or they would 
surely have attacked you.”’ | 


Polk replied that he did not carry arms since his profes- 


sion forbade it. Ross had been incredulous at first, and when 
the Bishop had gone to bed, he had asked Armstead if it were 


50 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 165-167; Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 169. 
51 Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 169. 
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true that his master carried no weapons. The loyal Negro, not 
wishing the Chief to think the Bishop foolhardy, had told him 
that both his master and himself were always heavily armed. 
“And so you are,” he finished. ‘Aren’t you armed, master, 
with the sword of the Spirit?” Ross to whom Armstead had not 
explained the nature of his master’ S nieawiae had resented the 
apparent falsehood.*” 


At Fort Gibson Polk a “Preaching Station” 
and baptized two children of officers at the Fort. On January 22 
and 23 he visited Fort Smith and the town of Van Buren; then 
he returned to the former place and spent several days. He 
set out toward the Red River and reached Doaksville on 
January 30. Doaksville was the principal village of the Choctaw 
Nation, and there Polk stayed at the home of Peter P. Pitchlyn, 
who later became Chief of the Choctaws. He held services in 
Doaksville and at: Fort Towson and then continued toward 
the Red River.** 


On February 1, Polk crossed the Red River into Texas, 
and traveling up that side of the river all day, reached the home 
of an Episcopal family with whom he spent the night. He crossed 
the river again at Jonesburgh and journeyed through Choctaw 
territory to Lanesport, Arkansas. On February 4, he paid a 
brief visit to families living in the disputed territory. By the | 
sixth he was back in Arkansas, at Springhill in Hempstead 
County. He preached there for several days, and on February 10 
wrote to his mother: | | 


I am going from this to Shreveport to-day and I have 
concluded to take passage on a steamboat to that place, as 
one of my horses has the scratches, and I fear may fail. 
The mud through which I have to force my way has seemed 
almost intolerable. I have had, as you may suppose, some 
rather rough fare. A few nights ago I had to pass the 
night in a cotton-house on the top of a pile of cotton, with 
dogs and negroes lying around and a hamper-basket to 
hang my clothes upon. But my health is good, and I manage, 
on the whole, to make myself comfortable. I travel with my 
buffalo-robe and a supply of blankets.** 
52 Tbid., 169-170; John B. Meserve, “‘Trinity Episcopal Church, Tulsa,’’ in Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, XVII, 265 ; 
53 Polk, Leonilas Polk, I, 170-171; Journal 4 the General Convention, 1841, 170; 
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At Shreveport, where he held services on the fourteenth, 
Polk was surprised to hear that, even after two-years’ absence, 
he was the only minister of any denomination ever to have 


tation nearby. He then went down the river to Natchitoches, 
and then to New Orleans. He had planned to embark from 
New Orleans for Texas, in order to consecrate the church at 
Matagorda, but a letter from Caleb S. Ives, rector of that church, 
informing him that the building would not be finished for another 
month, changed his plans.” | 


From New Orleans, Polk went to Mobile, Alabama, where 
he consecrated Christ Church and held confirmation for seven- 
teen persons. Returning to New Orleans he held confirmations 
in Christ Church of that city, and in St. Paul’s. At the former, 
on March 24, he admitted J. J. Scott to the priesthood. The 
remainder of March and the early part of April Polk spent in 
visiting along the bayous and the river coast of Louisiana. He 
describes this part of his tour in a letter to his mother, written 
somewhere along the Red River on April 5: 


I am now on my way to Natchez, where we expect to 
be this evening. . . . There is no part of the whole country 
so destitute, I presume, as Louisiana. She has not, so far 
as I know, a single church west of the Mississippi River; - 
and I find few or no Presbyterians, and only now and then 
a wandering Methodist. The Sabbath is no Sabbath here. 
The stores and shops are kept open just as on other days, 
and the planters and tradesmen look upon that day as a day 
set apart for laying in supplies and doing odd jobs. And yet 
they express a desire to have churches established among 
them, and avow a willingness to support a minister should 
he come among them. At Natchitoches, where I spent a 
week, the better part of Passion Week, and where I was 
on Sunday last, I had to defer my Sunday services until 
twelve o’clock in order to get a congregation, as up to that 
time the people were engaged, by permission of an express 
statute of the police authorities, in trading at these stores, 
and this state of things obtained throughout the country 
on the river... . | | 


Of the French-Catholic population which he found all along 
the river coast, Polk told her: “They set lightly by their religion. 


55 Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 171-172; O’Pry, Chronicles of Shreveport, 
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Many came to our services during the whole time I was there. 
We could make our impression not only on the American part of 
the population, but also on the French.’’*¢ 


On May 1, Polk was at home, having completed the third 
missionary tour. During the five months he had been away, he. 


had performed forty-three baptisms, forty-two confirmations, and © 


three marriages; he had consecrated two churches and admitted 
two deacons to the priesthood. Listing his activities of the past 
two years in his report to the General Convention of 1841, he 
found that since his consecration to the missionary episcopate 
he had performed a total of seventy-one baptisms, 199 confirma- 
tions, and three marriages, and had consecrated five churches to 
the service of God, one person to the deaconship, and three 
deacons to the priesthood.** 


Polk attended the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America at its triennial 
session beginning October 6, 1841, in the city of New York. Here, 
on the morning of October 16, in response to a memorial from 


the Diocese of Louisiana, which had met in special convention 


on May 20, the House of Bishops unanimously nominated and 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies unanimously elected him 
Bishop of Louisiana. Accordingly, on the afternoon of the same 


day, he resigned the office of Missionary Bishop of Arkansas.** 


The General Convention of 1841 did not proceed to the election of 
a second missionary bishop for the vacant dioceses in the South- 
west; therefore Polk made an arrangement with Otey whereby 
the former would continue his work in Alabama and Texas, and 
the latter would extend his supervision over Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi.*® | 


CHAPTER V 
THE BISHOP PLANTER OF MAAN A. 


At some time during his third missionary visitation, Polk 
had come to the conclusion that he must change his residence from 
Tennessee to a point in the state of Louisiana, in order to be. 
closer to the geographical center of his work, and, at the same 


56 Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 172; Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 169. 

57 Journal of the General Convention, 1841, 172. | 

58 Ibid., 71, 96, 113, 116; Journal of a Special ‘Convention of the Diocese of Louisiana, 
May 20, 1841, 25. 
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time, be more frequently with his family. Polk’s constant con- 
cern for the spiritual welfare of the Negroes, evidenced by the 
frequency with which he speaks of them in his reports and by 
his regularity in giving religious instruction to the colored mem- 
bers of his own household, combined with a firm belief in the 
superiority of example to preaching, predetermined that he should 
be a planter and slaveholder in Louisiana as he had been in Ten- 
nessee. He ultimately fixed his residence at Thibodeaux, a village 
about sixty miles west-southwest of New Orleans, in La Fourche 
Parish. Thibodeaux was in the heart of the sugar cane country, 
and Polk purchased Leighton, a large plantation on the south 
bank of Bayou La Fourche about a mile above the village. There, 
some time during the winter of 1841-1842, he brought his family 
and four hundred Negroes recently inherited by his wife. 


On January 19 and 20, 1842, Polk presided over the fourth 
annual convention of the Church in the diocese of Louisiana, held 
in New Orleans at St. Paul’s Church. At that convention only 
three churches were represented; they comprised the total num- 
ber of organized Episcopal churches in the state. In addition to 
N. S. Wheaton, Charles Goodrich, and Daniel S. Lewis—rectors 
of Christ Church and St. Paul’s New Orleans, and Grace Church, 
St. Francisville, respectively—and the Bishop, there were but 
three other Episcopal clergymen in the state. Two of them, R. 
H. Ranney and William B. Lacey, were presidents of the faculties 
at the Baton Rouge College and the College of Louisiana at Jack- 
son, and the other John Burke, was a young missionary who had 
come the previous May to Natchitoches. Among the lay delegates 
to the convention were several who had proved themselves in- 
defatigable laborers for the Church: Richard Relf and Charles 
Harrod of Christ Church, New Orleans; Thomas N. Morgan of 
St. Paul’s; and Thomas Butler of St. Francisville. All together, — 
these men represented about 240 communicants of the Church. 
It was a small beginning, but — were confident of improve- 
ment.? 


1 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 176, 182-183; Tucker, How Our Church Came to Our Country, 
: Norman’s New Orleans and Environs (New Orleans, 1845), 33; William P. Spratling and 
Natalie Scott, Old Plantation Houses in Louisiana (New York, 1927), 89. 
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Polk was now free to make more leisurely and more frequent 
tours of the churches in his jurisdiction. Early in April he visited 


with Episcopalians in Donaldsonville, Ascension Parish, and in 
May he returned to organize the congregation.* © 


In the summer of 1842, Polk returned with his family to 


Tennessee in order to officiate at the consecration of St. John’s © 


Chapel, Ashwood. Primarily through his efforts, St. John’s 
had been begun in August, 1839. It was to have served him 


as a place in which to preach to his neighbors and household | 


while at home, and the expenses of building had been met almost 


entirely by members of the Polk family, who had also given a- 
_ total of six acres for the site and for a burial ground. St. John’s 


stood in an oak grove on a slight elevation on the south side of 
the Mt. Pleasant turnpike, about seventy-five yards from the road 
and about one hundred yards from Ashwood Hall. It was built 


in frank imitation of the Gothic-type English parish church 


and had, with a small end gallery, a seating capacity of about 
five hundred persons. The consecration was performed by 
Bishop Otey, with the assistance of Bishop Polk and several 
neighboring clergymen. A gentleman from Philadelphia, a mem- 


ber of the Church and a guest at Ashwood Hall, was present 
at the ceremony and the next day wrote an account of it. . 


Toward the close of his account, he wrote: 


I have said that on the adjoining plantations there are 
negroes for whose spiritual good this church was in part 
erected. By the time the white congregation was seated in 
the body of the church, the door, the vestibule, the gallery, 
and staircase were crowded with blacks, even the vestry- 
room was filled with them, one old man sitting within the 
doorway almost at the very feet of the clergy. .. . Some of 
them had prayer-books in their hands, but, for their general 
benefit in singing, the psalms and hymns were given out in 


the old-fashioned way—two lines at a time; and, I am sure, © 


during the singing, the loudest strains of praise came from 
the sable groups. 


When the whites had communed, a cordial invitation 


from the bishop [Polk] was given to the blacks to come 
forward. At the same time he explained in a few words 
what was required of them in worthily partaking of that 
sacrament. Then quite a goodly number — with much 
reverence and devotion, to that feast. . Here will they 


* Duncan, Diocese of Louisiana, 112; Sidney A. Marchand, The Story of Ridwlioten Parish. 
Louisiane (Donaldsonville. 1931), 150. 
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[the slaves] learn to worship God in Spirit and in truth; 
here be taught to pray with the heart and with the under- 
standing also; and here, when death has arrested their 
course upon earth, will they find a resting-place under the 
tall oaks of their own churchyard; for the lot upon which 
the church is built has, for some time, been set apart for 


the purpose. 


Since Polk would be away most of the time, he made over the 
deed to the property on which the church stood (on Ashwood 
Plantation) to James H. Otey, as trustee for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the diocese of Tennessee on wactineead 15, 
1842.4 | 


Polk spent the greater iia of 1843 at Leighton setting his 
_affairs in order on the new estate. He had 2,500 arpents of land, 
about 1,000 of which were cultivable, and an unusually large 
number of slaves for which to provide. He continued his custom 
of holding regular services for his family and servants, and also 
preached regularly in Thibodeaux. He organized the parish of 
St. John’s Church on February 9, 1843, and on January 1, 1844, 
laid the cornerstone of the church building.® 


In February of 1844 Polk returned to Texas and consecrated 
the churches at Galveston and Matagorda. In April he made a 
tour of visitation in Louisiana, preaching for the first time in | 
St. Martinville and New Iberia and eee. the church at 
N atchitoches.® 


Polk was ea at the General Convention which met 
in October, 1844, in Philadelphia. He was named to the standing 
committee on the General Theological Seminary and to a special 
committee to investigate the rumored unsoundness of the Semi- 
nary, and his activity in bringing the needs of Texas to the 
attention of the Convention led to the election by that body 
of the Reverend George W. Freeman of Delaware to the mis- 
sionary episcopate of Arkansas, the Indian Territory, and the 
Republic of Texas. On October 20, with Bishop Otey, Polk 
presented Freeman for consecration in a joint ceremony which 


4 Polk, “St. John’s Church, Maury County, Tennessee,” 148-152; Polk, Leonidas Polk, 
I. 176-178. 

SAmerican Agriculturist, VII, 337; Tucker, How Our Church Came to Our Country, 
8; Duncan, Diocese of Louisiana, 108. 

6 Murphy, ‘‘Early Days of the Church in Texas,” 296, 303; Spirit of Missions, IX, 155- 
157, 193-195, 269, 279-281, 301, 369-370: Duncan. Diocese of Louisiana, 101, 127, 162. 
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gave to the Church three new missionary bishops. The same 
convention consecrated Nicholas Hamner Cobbs to the episcopate 


of Alabama.’ 


The years ran along in even course—1845, 1846, 1847. In 
springtime Polk set out on his annual visitations of the villages 


in his diocese. Throughout the winter, except for short trips — 


into New Orleans, he remained at home, managing his estate 
and tending to his household. Life at Leighton was graceful 
and less gay than it had been at Ashwood. The house was large 


but not grand; long and low, with short, square pillars running 


the length of the deep gallery, itself as long as the house, 
Leighton was built for sturdy comfort, rather than for show. 
Company was frequent, coming for a day or a week, often 
unexpectedly but always sure of a welcome, yet the house was 
so.large that it was seldom filled to capacity. The guests were, 
as a rule, left to their own devices; they might join in the family 
routine or let it go on around them—but they were never allowed 


to interrupt 


It was the Bishop’s custom, while at home, to open the day 
with informal devotions. Before breakfast the entire household, 
white and black, gathered in the parlor, where Polk read the 
psalms of the day, led in the singing of a hymn, read and ex- 
pounded a chapter of the Bible and then prayed. As Miss Beau- 
champ, an Irishwoman who was governess of the Polk children for 
a number of years, later wrote: . 

If there had been any dereliction of duty amongst chil- 
dren or servants, they were sure to hear of it at these morn- 


ing readings, when the culprit perfectly well understood for 
whom the principal part of the lecture was intended, though 


probably no one else did.? 


On Sunday afternoons slaves from all over the plantation 
came to the “big house’ to attend Sunday school. Dressed in 


their best clothes, they assembled in the largest room of the house 
and ranged themselves in two lines, facing each other. The Bishop 


. Jéurnal of the General Convention, 1844, 125-126, 128, 145, 176, 180, 182-183; Spirit 
of Missions, IX, 430-431, 462; Tiffany, History of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 477 -478; 
Richard Hooker Cobbs and W alter C. Whitaker, “Statistics of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Alabama,”’ in the 7 ransactions of the Alabama Historical Soc ety, 1897-1898 
(2 vols., Tuscaloosa, 1898), 84. 

* Spratling and Scott, Old Plantation Houses in Louisiana, 89-90; The Hilliard (Mrs. 
Isaac H.) Diary (1849- -1850), February 2 and 4, 1850; Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 186-188. 
All descriptions of life at Leighton used in the last are quoted from other sources. - 


* Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 194. 
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and his guests sat at one end of the room, and between the lines 
stood the chaplain whom Polk had hired to look after the religious 
needs of his slaves. When the services were done, the females — 
withdrew to another room, where they were instructed by Mrs. 
Polk and Miss Beauchamp, while the males remained with the 
Bishop and the chaplain. In still another room was what the 
Bishop called the “infant department” of his Sunday school, 
presided over by one of his young daughters. After instruction, 
the whole school re-assembled in the great hall for the singing of 
a hymn, prayers by the chaplain, and the apostolic blessing of . 

the Bishop. Singing formed a large part of the devotions, for the 
_ Negroes had a taste for it and many had excellent voices, but 
Miss Beauchamp, who was sometimes called upon to instruct a 
class of grown-up boys, found them difficult to keep awake be- 
tween songs.!° | 


It was not true as Henry Caswell wrote and Frederick L. 
Olmsted believed, that the Negroes who belonged to Bishop Polk 
were compelled to attend the church services. Moral suasion was 
doubtless used, yet a Louisiana clergyman who visited the Sunday 
school at Leighton in 1846 estimated the attendance of slaves as 
between sixty and eighty, and Solon Robinson, when he called at 
the plantation in late 1849, learned that only about one-third of 
Polk’s 370 slaves were members of the Church. It was probably 
true, however, that Polk would tolerate no religion other than 


the Episcopal among his people.'! 


Only in one situation did the Bishop force his slaves to par- 
ticipate in a rite of the Church. One of his daughters, writing 
her recollections, remembered that “If the couple had misbehaved, 
they were compelled to atone for it by marriage. In that case 
there was no display, but the guilty pair were summoned from 
the field, and in their working clothes, were made husband and 
wife.” Ordinarily, a marriage of the Polk slaves was a festive 
affair. The ceremony was performed by the Bishop himself in 
the great hall of the house, which was decorated for the occasion 
with evergreens and flowers, and brilliantly lighted. The bridal | 
couple, decked in wedding finery given by Mrs. Polk, were ushered 
in with their attendants and the service was read to them by the 


10 Jbid., 194, 196-197; Hilliard Diary, February 3, 1850. | 

11 Frederick Law Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom: a Traveller’s Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in the American Slave States (2 vols., New York, 1861), II, 213, fn. 213. gaeene 
Henry Caswell. The Western World Revisited (Oxford, 1854); Polk, ‘Leonidas Polk, I, 197: 
American Agriculturist, VIII, 337. 
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light of candles held aloft by the Bishop’s children, who vied for 
the honor. A wedding supper invariably followed, and afterwards 
the bride and groom with all their invited guests danced in the 
great hall until far into the nigns, to the music of ‘‘fiddle, banjo, 
and bones.’’!? 


Contrary to the general rule on sugar plantations, Polk would 
allow no manual labor to be done on Sunday, even during the 
grinding season, when every hour was valuable. He was re- 
peatedly warned by his neighbors and his overseers that his 
‘ policy would cause him a considerable loss in output, and perhaps 
it did, but he was resolved that he and all his family should keep 
holy the Sabbath. Nevertheless, he was one of the heaviest sugar 
producers of his parish, making usually about six hundred hogs- 
heads a year, about 750,000 pounds of sugar out of the state total 
of about 200,000,000 pounds.'* Largely through Polk’s example, 
the condition of slaves on other sugar plantations was alleviated 
somewhat, and the Episcopal Church, though never strong among 
_Negroes, is still remembered kindly by them, not only because 
it was the first to receive Negro clergy, but also because of the 
example Polk set and others followed of giving to colored people 
of all denominations additional holidays on the festivals of the 
Church." 


_ There were, at the time of Solon Robinson’s visit in 1849, 
370 slaves on Leighton Plantation. Of these, more than thirty 
were too old for heavy work and seventy were below the age of 
ten. No one, however, was permitted to be idle. The old men 
either worked in the plantation garden or made shoes, spades, 
hoes, plows, wagons, and carts for use on the estate. The older 
women were mainly employed in the manufacture of cloth and the 
sewing of clothes for the people of the plantation, and they were 
assisted by invalids and convalescents and others who were for 
one reason or another unable to work in the fields. The building 
in which the cloth was worked was occupied at the other end by 
a hospital divided into two wards, each of which was inspected 
daily by Bishop or Mrs. Polk. The children of the slaves were 
sometimes employed in light labor, such as stripping the leaves 


12 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 198-199. 

13 Tbid., 184-185; Northup, Twelve Years a Slave, 195; American Agriculturia. VIII, 338; 
Pierre A. Champomier, Statement of the Sugar Crop Made in Louisiana, 1845/46- 1855/56 
(New Orleans, 1846-1856), passim. 

14 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (9 
vols., New York, 1896), I. 331; Nehemiah Adams. A South-Side View of Slavery; or, 
Three Months at the South, in 1854 (Boston, 1855), 35; Benjamin Brawley, A Short History 
of the American Negro (New York, 1919), 203. 
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from the cane ;—otherwise they were kept in a day nursery. Every 
Monday morning, the head nurse and her assistants, all slaves, 
were required to bring the children to Mrs. Polk, who examined 
the health of each child and made him a gift of beaten biscuit or 
teacakes.!° | 


Except during the grinding season of three months, the field 
servants were assigned weekly tasks, at the completion of which 
they were masters of their own time. Each family had its chicken 
house and garden and was given seed for planting. The products 
of such private enterprise belonged to the slave, for his own 
consumption or for conversion into money. Quite often the prize 
pullets and finest vegetables found their way to the master’s table 


in an exchange of gifts between the people of the big house and | 


the occupants of the little cabins on the other side of the planta- 
tion road.?® | 


ere were frequent festive gatherings in the slave quarters, 
and Bishop and Mrs. Polk usually appeared at them for a few 
moments. The great event of the year was the “Rolling Ball,” 
which took place every winter at the end of the cane-rolling 
season. It was presided over by Mammy Betsey, the major-domo 
of the big house, with the aid of an ancient Negro named Washing- 


ton who was a virtuoso of the punch bowl. It was almost a ritual 


with Washington and his master that every year at the Rolling 
Ball, as he served the Bishop a cup of the punch which he had 
concoted from half-boiled cane juice and green limes, he would 


Say, 


ain’t drunk, only just smelling of it.” 

And every year the Bishop would reply, “No, old fellow, I 
look to you settled ones to set a good example for the young 
folks, and I am sure you will do so.””!? 

It was by thus appealing to their pride and self-respect, by 
attempting to make each one an example to his fellows, that Polk 
sought to govern his Negroes. When, as was inevitable, he was 
forced to apply punitive methods, it was the pride which he sought 


to chastise, not the body. One of Mrs. Polk’s nieces, who spent a — 


year at Leighton, recalled the punishment meted to a persistent 
chicken thief: the wayward Negro was forced to stand for hours 


15 American Agriculturist, VIII, 337; Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 199-200. 
16 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 199-200. 
17 Tbid., 191. 
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one Sunday with the stolen goods tied around his neck, where it _ 
clucked and fluttered to the great amusement of the other slaves 
and his own discomfiture.!® 


Polk was very fond of the Proverbs and often quoted them in bel 
his reproofs. Miss Beauchamp, looking from her window one day, 
witnessed what she considered an amusing and appropriate 
application of the Bishop’s teaching. One of his daughters was 4 
pleading with her brother to climb a small side gate—a thing 
Mrs. Polk had forbidden—and get her some of the roses which 

a hung in clusters from it. She had succeeded in overcoming his 
reluctance, and the boy had his foot on the gate, when the other 
little girl spoke up in unmistakable imitation of her father’s * 
tone, “My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’’!® 


As a master and as a father, Polk tried to temper his justice 
with mercy. He hated deceit in any form, but he regarded it as 
the natural result of fear and strove to prevent, rather than i. 
punish it. Mrs. Polk, who was a lineal descendant of Jonathan 
Edwards and had more of the Puritan in her than did her hus- 
band, at times found the Bishop too lenient, especially with his 
younger charges, but usually gave in at last explaining, “Father 
is away so much that of course it is holiday when he comes home, 
and I believe I need a holiday as well as the children.’’”° 


The Bishop himself was always delighted to be at home. In 
a letter to his sister he extolled the pleasures of life with his 
family: 


I pass my time in ths instruction of Hamilton and 
Fanny; my daughter in mathematics and thé classics, Hamil- 
ton alone in the latter, my study hours being from nine A. M. 
till two P. M. I am highly pleased to witness their advance- Ph 
ment. ... 


They all sing, and that pleases me. Should you hear us 
sometimes accompanying the piano to ‘‘The Old North State,” 
you would think we were hearty lovers of all her simplicity, 
her honesty, and her pines—as we assuredly claim to be... . 


A better picture is given by Mrs. Polk’s niece, who prefaces | 
it with a few remarks on the Bishop’s character: 


His capacity for work was very great, but I think he 
was able to accomplish much in a short time because he 


19 Tbid., 194-195. 
20 Thid., 187, 188-189. 
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possessed in an eminent degree the ability to throw off 
business thoughts in the hours of relaxation. . .. Five 
minutes after he left his study he was the “biggest boy” of 
the family, singing comic songs, telling amusing stories, or 
entering into the play of the moment with a real and un- 
affected zest which rendered father the “best fellow in the 
world,” as I once heard his youngest son say at the mature 

age of six and a half. To make a kite for this youngster and 
then to help him to fly it was a delight to both; and he once 
carried into the pulpit a black eye which he had received 
when helping to raise a kite which was too large for the boy 
to manage alone.”? | | 


Whatever his virtues as father, master, and Bishop, Polk was 
not a good businessman. He was a little too easygoing, a little too 
apt to hope that each new piece of machinery added to the estate, 
each innovation of methods of planting, would erase the losses 
of the last season. Furthermore, though often away for long 
periods of time on the business of the Church, Polk received no 
salary as Bishop and often gave from his own income to aid new 
‘churches within his diocese. His wife, whose advice he sometimes, 
though not always, followed, was a better executive; had her 
opinions been followed, it is possible that Leighton might have 
fared better through the reverses of the seasons, but Mrs. Polk 
was ever too modest to sustain any oposition to the Bishop’s 
plans. For these reasons the affairs at Leighton languished and 
Polk went into debt. Years later, Mammy Betsey, glorying in the 
past splendors of her “family” and bemoaning their losses, used to 
say: | 

While old master was off on the Lord’s business, the 
plantation was run by young gentlemen. Experimenting and 

-lavishing did it. My old mistress saw it,—of course she did,— 
but she couldn’t turn overseer. The little while the bishop 
could be at home she made it pleasant for him. Nobody ever 
heard her say a word. She did all her fretting inside. The 
most I ever saw was when business was being talked on the 
piazza. After she had listened she would come into her own 
room and sit placid, and then give a long sigh. We were both 
thinking how the children’s chances were slipping away.”” 

21 Jbid., 186, 189. 

22 Ibid., 190-191, 200-201, 206. Mammy Betsey was Betsey McKethan (1800-1874). She 


fortunes until death interfered. At Leighton Mammy Betsey was prime minister of the house- 
hold; she, if anyone, was capable of knowing Mrs. Polk’s mind. Jbid., 192-193. 
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The cholera appeared in the neighborhood of Thibodeaux dur- 
ing the winter of 1848-1849. The utmost care was taken to 
prevent the disease from spreading to Leighton, and extraordinary 
police and sanitary regulations were immediately put into force. 
In the spring Polk made a visitation to the country along the Mis- — 
sissippi River below New Orleans and then returned to that city 
in order to hold the spring confirmation services in the churches 
there. While in the city he stayed in the home of James Robb, and 
it was well that he did, for on the first evening he was taken ill 
with cholera, and it was only the constant vigilance and care 
which Robb exercised over him that saved Polk’s life. Before the 
Bishop’s recovery, the cholera appeared at Leighton. On the first 
day, May 11, 1849, five of the Polk Negroes died, and within two 
months 101 others were struck down. At one period of the epi- 
demic, 396 of the Negroes at Leighton were ill of the cholera, with 
some of the members of the family also—there were not enough 
well persons on the plantation to care for a fraction of them 
properly.** 

As soon as Robb and the physicians would let him, Polk 
hastened back to Leighton to give what aid he could to his stricken 
people. The last case of cholera occurred on June 7, when the 
powerful physique of Wright, a blacksmith, finally succumbed to 
the disease. As Polk sat by Wright’s bedside, reading and praying | 
with him, the Negro raised his head and said, 


“Master, lift me up.” 


_ “T am afraid to Wright,” the Bishop replied. “The doctors say 
it may be fatal.” 


“T am dying now, master. Lift me up.” 


Polk did so, and the Negro clasped him Khiout the neck, 
exclaiming, ““Now master, I can die in peace. . . . let me die with | 
my head on your breast and you praying for me.” 


The Bishop held his bondsman in his arms and prayed for 
him until the shackles fell off and the soul was free.”* 


The cholera was gone, but so were the food crops. There re- 
mained only the survivors, the land and equipment, and a debt of 
over $50,000. Broken in health, the Bishop went North with his 


28 Tbid., 204- 4 Robinson says only about seventy were carried off by cholera. huaiicess 
Agriculturist, VIII, 337. 
24 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 205. 
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son, leaving Mrs. Polk, Mammy Betsey, and Botner, the overseer, 
to manage the affairs of the plantation during his two months’ 
absence.?* 


By fall, when Solon Robinson visited Leighton, affairs were 
somewhat mended. He found the Bishop busy about the place, 
planning to put eight hundred arpents of his land into cane, and 
two hundred into corn. Robinson made careful note of the methods 
in use on the plantation and described them: 


The bishop is an experimenting and improving planter. 

He believes in good tillage and manure. He has one of the 

best fluke plows, and made upon the place, that I have seen 

anywhere. The beam is 514 feet long, 17 inches high—the 

handles fastened to the sides of the beam, and supported by 

a standard down to the centre bar, which bar is 29 inches 

long. The moldboards are 10 inches high, and 27 inches apart 
behind, and are made of wrought iron. He tried an experi- 

ment, last year, of stripping the cane leaves, to give it a 

better opportunity to mature, and thinks he found his account 


in the experiment largely in his favor. At any rate, he. 


obtained upwards of 21 hogsheads of good sugar from seven 
acres, which was a much larger yield than any other acres 
gave. The stripping was done by children, whose labor was 
not of much value at that season for any other purpose; and 
even if it had been valuable, he thinks that the labor was not 
lost, because the work of the canecutters was greatly facili- 
tated. I forgot to inquire whether he used the leaves for 
sce The cane experimented upon, was first-year rat- 
toons. . 


The BREE also tried an experiment, last season, to 
ascertain the quantity of juice obtained. He weighed 2,300 
pounds of cane, which gave 163 gallons of juice weighing BY 
lbs. to the gallon. He then reground the bagasse, and got 5 
gallons more. Another experiment gave 67 lbs. of juice to 100 
lbs. of cane. ™ do this, the mill must be first rate. 


The Bishop had made an iniguanil in ‘hie mill which 
Robinson particularly liked. Instead of having the cane elevated on 
a carrier, then pitched down into the mill, he had it brought to a 
_ level with the mill and then fed in by a pair of rollers. Robinson 
noted, too, that Polk was careful to preserve all the bagasse, 
which he put into a pile to rot, believing the rotton bagasse to be 
one of the best manures in the world. The Bishop was aware that 


35 Tbid., 205-206. The cane had been taken in and ground in midwinter; therefore it 
had not been lost. 
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the present richness of his soil would not last without replenish- 
ing. Inquiring into the amount of team employed at Leighton, 
Robinson learned that in addition to oxen, about seventy-five 
mules or horses were used, the latter being preferred. The annual 
expenses of the plantation, he wrote, averaged about $8,000 and 
yet | 
they make... almost everything that can be done upon the 
place. ... But there is half a pound of pork for every mouth, 
every day, to be paid for which swells the amount; but it is 


the intention of the bishop to try hard to obviate this by 
raising his own hogs... . an experiment I doubt the policy of. 


The difficulty of curing pork in this climate, is one objection, 
but the main one is, that the labor bestowed upon cane, © 


instead of corn, will buy more pork than the corn will 


The average yield of corn upon this place, is about 26 
bushels to the acre, and the amount required for plantation 
use, about 11,000 bushels.*° 


When Mrs. Hilliard visited Leighton in February, 1850, 
Bishop Polk took her on a tour of the sugarhouses, which were 
then in operation. The buildings she thought rather handsome, and 
about 290 feet long. After showing her the machinery for hoisting 
the cane and the outlet from which the pressed juice ran, he took 
her inside to see the boilers, where the bubbling juice was dipped 


and skimmed, and into the warehouse where the barrels of fresh 


sugar and molasses stood above a vat which waited to catch stray 
drops of molasses from the sugar barrels. Before Mrs. Hilliard 
left, Polk gave a barrel of the molasses to her small son, “Ike.’’2? 


Mrs. Hilliard and her party left Leighton on February 9 and 
went to Jackson, Mississippi. They were followed about a week 
later by the Bishop, who arrived on February 22 and next day 
took part in the consecration of St. Andrew’s Church, Jackson. 
On February 24, Bishop Polk, Freeman, and Cobbs assisted 
Bishop Otey in the consecration of Dr. William Mercer Green as 
Rishop of Mississippi. Early next day the Bishops rose, swallowed 
their coffee, and set out their separate ways. 


26 American Agriculturist, VIII, 337-338. Robinson's account is also given in Herbert 
Anthony Kellar, ed., Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist: Selected Writings (2 vols., 
Indianapolis, 1936), IT, 201-204. 

27 Hilliard Diary, February 5, 8, 1850. 

#8 Ibid., February 9, 22-25; James Hervey Otey, Trust in God, the Foundation of the 
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Mercer Green, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Mississippi: 
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By February 27, Polk had arrived at Pointe Coupée, in Loui- 
siana, to begin his annual visitation of the villages and churches 
in his diocese. In April he returned to New Orleans to hold the 
spring confirmations in the churches of that city, and in May he 
- attended the diocesan convention in 1850, which met in 1 Thibo- 
deaux.?”® 


When the aniniens of the convention was over, Polk invited 
its members to dine at Leighton. Sitting at dinner, the company 
_heard the sounds of an approaching storm and looked out to see 

black clouds hovering overhead. They took the horses to shelter 
and resumed their meal. The storm struck in a moment, shaking 
the sturdy house as though it would level it to the ground. Then 
hailstones began to pound on the roof. They shattered the glass 
in every window, hurtling through the openings onto the floor, and 
even breaking the d’shes on the table. The sugarhouse, worth 
about $75,000, was destroyed, together with the stables and some 
of the slave cabins, and the growing crops were beaten back 
into the earth. The damage, even at first glance, was enormous; 
in the final count it amounted to a loss of $100,000.*° ae 


In the fall of 1850 Polk went to the General Convention of 

the Church, which met in Cincinnati. There he served as chairman 
of the committee on the General Theological Seminary and made 
his report on the state of the Church within his jurisdiction. The 
number of organized churches belonging to the diocese was now | 
seventeen—six being in New Orleans. The number of clergy had 
grown to twenty-five, and that of communicants to 941. In the 
past three years, three churches had been built and consecrated 
and twelve persons had received ordination to the ministry at the 
hands of Bishop Polk. Two thousand forty-four baptisms had 
been performed in the diocese in that time, and four hundred 
forty-five confirmations. In ten years, the Church in Louisiana 
had made great strides from its three-church beginning as a 
diocese, and the report was optimistic.*? 


Polk spent the winter of 1850-1851 visiting portions of his 
diocese, then returned to Leighton. There was little enough to do 
at Leighton, except to be with his family and to finish repairing 


22 New Orleans Daily Crescent, March 6, 1850; Christ Church, New Orleans, Parish — 
Register (1849): Confirmations, 1- 2: Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 206. The title of the Christ 
“hurch register is misleading, for the same register was used for over twenty years. 

39 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 206-207. 

$1 Journal of the General Convention, 1850, 33, 108, 111, 174; Journal of the Louisiana 
Convention, 1850, 45. 
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the ravages of the storm, for an early frost had injured the cane, 
so that only a third of it could be taken in, and the new sugar- 
house was not yet completed. In the spring, in order to clear 
himself of the debt which still remained in Tennessee, Polk 

mortgaged Leighton, turning over the money to a broker to be 
paid to the Bank of Tennessee. The broker appropriated the money 
to his own use, and Pork was left with both debt and mortgage. 
Under the law Polk could have prosecuted, but for some reason 
he considered that there had been no intent to defraud.*” 


| As summer drew on, the hardships through which she had 
passed, and the strain under which she had been in her efforts to 
hold the plantation together in the face of repeated misfortune, 
began to tell on the strength of Mrs. Polk. The Bishop took her 
North for the summer. They returned in the fall, when her health 
was somewhat improved, and Polk spent the winter touring his. 


diocese. 33 


In May of 1853 the diocesan convention belatedly settled the 
Bishop’s salary at $4,000, and efforts were made to raise an en- 
dowment to insure the annual payment of that sum. Still, to fix 
a salary was one thing; to pay it another—in spite of the fact 
that the number of churches affiliated with the diocese had grown 
to twenty-one, and the membership had increased accordingly. 


Shortly after the convention met, yellow fever appeared 
again in New Orleans and began creeping across the rest of the 
state. On September 1, a mail bill arrived in New Orleans from 
Thibodeaux bearing a hastily scrawled message: “Stores closed— 
town abandoned—151 cases of yellow fever—22 deaths—postmas- 
ter absent—clerks all down with fever. Respectfully, J. C. White, 
Ed. of Minerva.’’*> Polk had already gone North in order to attend 
the General Convention of the Church. As soon as word reached 
him that disaster had struck again, that two of his children and 
several of his Negroes were down with the disease, he obtained 
leave of absence from the House of Bishops and returned home. 
Fortunately, an early frost soon cut short the epidemic, and the 
toll of lives was not so great as it has been in 1849.** 


32 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 207-208. The source is a aii: written by Mrs. Polk for her 
children. 
33 Jbid., 210. 


34 Tbid., 208-209. 
85 E. D. Fenner, History of the Epidemic Yellow Fever at New inane L ouisiana, in 


1858 (New York, 1854), 15 tf., 45. 
36 Polk, Leonidas Poll, 1. 208. 
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_ By this time Polk was convinced that he could never make 
a profit from the plantation sufficient to raise the debts which he > 
had incurred. In the spring of 1854 he turned Leighton over tohis 
creditors. A small fraction of Mrs. Polk’s property remained, — 
and the few slaves who were left were transferred to cotton 
lands in Bolivar County, Mississippi. In the autumn of 1854, yellow 
_ fever appeared again in the neighborhood of Thibodeaux. The 
Bishop tended his neighbors and their servants until taken ill 
himself. On his recovery he moved his family to their new home in 
New Orleans.*? 


CHAPTER VI 
A BISHOP OF THE SOUTH 


During the month of December, 1854, Polk preached several 
times in Trinity Church, New Orleans, which had been without a 
rector since the death of its beloved young minister, Alexander 
F. Dobbs, of yellow fever in the summer of 1853. The vestry of 
Trinity Church met on January 2 and resolved to invite the 
Bishop to take charge of the parish at salary of $4,000 per annum, 
out of which he was to supply himself with an assistant. Polk 
accepted, and was in attendance at the next vestry meeting, on 
January 16. He was given the entire choice of his assistant and 
was named to a committee with Richard Nugent and Charles 
Briggs to “look into the affairs of the choir,” which had been 
singing very badly for some time.! 


Four days later Polk met with a group of free seule of color 
in the French Protestant Church, New Orleans, and succeeded 
in organizing them as a Protestant Episcopal Church on Janu- 
ary 27. He found a minister for them in the person of Charles 
H. Williamson, rector of the French Church, and they received 
permission to hold services in that church every Sunday after- 
noon. It was an ephemeral attempt; for when Williamson resigned 
his rectorship, in September, 1856, the congregation of St. 
Thomas’ Church for free persons of — scattered and dis- 


appeared.” 


37 Ibid., 208-209. 


of the Louisiana eee 1855, 21; Vestry Minutes: Trinity Church, New 
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Polk set out on his spring visitations early in March and 
preached in Plaquemine on the morning of the eleventh. The 
same afternoon and the next day he visited at a nearby plantation, 
confirming forty-three slaves. On April 14, in the company of 
another clergyman, he arrived at Franklin, where he remained 
for several days holding services in St. Mary’s Church and on an 
estate close by. On April 17, he preached at a schoolhouse at 
Jeanerette, and on April 18, in New Iberia, baptizing five children 
in the latter place. He held services the following day in Zion’s 
Church, St. Martinville, then proceeded to Opelousas, where he 
stayed three days, confirming thirteen persons and organizing a 
church parish. On April 23 he preached in Washington (St. 
Landry Parish) and there closed that portion of his visitation.® 


On his return to New Orleans, Polk held confirmations in 
Christ Church and the Church of the Annunciation, both on 
May 6. The diocesan convention of 1855 was in session at St. 
Paul’s from May 11 to May 14, and Polk presided over it. On the 
_ afternoon of May 13 he resumed his round of spring confirmations 
by services in Trinity Church, and on May 20 held confirmation 
in St. Paul’s. One week later he held services in Christ Church, 
Covington. He then returned to New Orleans, where he confirmed 
three persons in St. Luke’s on June 10 and consecrated Mt. Olivet 
Church, Algiers, on June 17. After spending the remainder of 
the summer with his own congregation, he spent a part of Septem- 
ber visiting the churches in Thibodeaux and Houma. He made no 
more visitations outside New Orleans until December, when he 


held services in Madisonville, on the other side of Lake Pont- | 


chartrain.* 


Polk had received during the past year less than half of the 
salary settled upon him as Bishop of Louisiana. The vestry of 
Trinity Church voted unanimously on February 2, 1856, to reduce 
his salary as rector by one-half. Yet Polk made no complaint. 
The Church in the diocese at large was poor enough, and Trinity 
Church was literally being dunned by its creditors. One man, 
S. J. Peters, attempted to collect the amount owed to his father 


Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1855, 22-23. There seems to be no record of 
Polk’s activiies between March 12 and April 14. Duncan, in his history of the diocese, has 
changed some of the dates to March, but not all. The dates oe here are as they appear 
-in Polk’s report to the convention. 


* Christ Church (New Orleans) Parish Register (1849): Confirmations, 3; Journal o/ 


the Louisiana Convention, 1855, 9, 24, 29; ibid., 1856, 19-20. 
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by Trinity Church and was asked to take the value in pews, for 
the vestry saw no other way in which he could be paid 
immedately.’ 


In the first part of April, Polk visited the congregations at 
Bayou Goula, Baton Rouge, West Baton Rouge, Pointe Coupée, 
and St. Francisville, preaching also at several of the neighboring 
plantations. He held services on April 17 at a chapel in upper 
West Feiiciana, and on April 19 at Jackson, then returned to New 
Orleans, visiting two plantations along the way. As usual, Polk 
presided over the diocesan convention, which met this time in 
Trinity Church, from May 1 to May 5, 1856.° © : 


It is difficult to say just when the idea began to germinate in 
Polk’s mind, but by July 1, 1856, he had evolved a scheme to unite 
all of the dioceses of the deep South in one vast educational 
enterprise. He had from time to time, in company with -Bishop 
Otey or alone, attempted to establish various theological schools 
that would serve the particular needs of a Southern diocese—a 
school to furnish a native ministry which would understand the 
Southern mind and the problems which beset it. Clergy from 
the North, he had long realized, were less ready to devote them- 
selves to the religious instruction of Negroes and less able to 
adjust themselves to the institution of slavery in all its ramifica- 
tions and with all its peculiarities. As a rule, they did not know 
how to appeal to the childlike qualities of a race who lived and 
died without reaching that maturity of mind which comes with 
responsibility, nor did they comprehend the patriarchial philos- 
ophy of the slaveholder. Quite often actual friction was produced 
when a clergymen from a Northern state betrayed abolitionist 
sentiments in his sermons to white or black, or when he made an 
indiscreet choice of Biblical text.7 Moreover, a society like that of 
‘the South, where power lay solely with one small, privileged class, 
provided an excellent opportunity for the propagation of ideas— 
religious, for instance—through indoctrination of the ruling class. 
Indoctrination, to be most effective, must be begun early. There- 
fore, if the youth of the South could be somehow brought under 


5 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1855, 35; Vestry Minutes: Trinity Church, New 
Orleans, 75, 84-86. 

6 Jowrnal of the Louisiana Convention, 1856, 11, 20-23, 37. 

7 Gatherings of slaves, for whatever purpose, were usually closely supervised by widens 
who exercised a sort of censorship over what was said or taught to them. Anyone who is 
familiar with the Old Testament, or with the his:ory of early Christianity, will realize that 
there is much contained in the Christian teachings which is not suitable for consumption by a 
people who are and must remain subject to the absolute authority, however beneficient, of 


another group in society. 
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the influence of Protestant Episcopal teachings—say at some 
great university—then the business of spreading the Gospel would » 
be greatly accelerated. Such a university, if it was to attract 
support and attendance from outside the Church, would have to 
offer as much and more in the way of academic and technical 
teaching than did any secular institution. Polk broached his plan 
in a letter addressed to the several bishops of the Southern states, 
written July 1, 1856, in which he said: | 


The population embraced in the States epvered by the 
diocese over which we preside, amounts in the aggregate to 
above 5,800,000. Upon the theory of our church, we are bound 
to regard ourselves, as charged with making provision, to the 
best of our ability, for the spiritual welfare of all within the 
pale of our jurisdiction. . 


Our mission is to all; as well to those who differ from, as 
those who agree with us, ‘and we are bound by this conviction 
to concert measures, and adopt such combinations, as shall 
enable us to fulfil this mission with adequate power and 
efficiency. 


Circumstances have placed :a large proportion of this 
population under the control of other forms of religious 
opinion, or have left it free from all control of any kind... .. 
A large number of the inhabitants of our diocese are not 
the subjects of our instruction or of our influence. And yet 
our commission stands unalterably fixed... 


My present purpose is to call your attention to the obliga- 
tion and duty, as well as high expediency, of attempting some- 
thing more than is now being done by us as a Church, to 
strengthen our position and increase our capacity for use- 
fulness in the d oceses over which we preside, by the estab- 
lishment of some system of educational training, which shal] 
provide for the instruction of the male —- of our charge, 

~ as well in academic as theological learning. . 


Institutions there are within the pale of all our dioceses. 
. . - In the minds of many, they are not upon a scale 
sufficiently extended or full to offer advantages comparable 
to those to be had abroad, or at the institution of highest 
grade in the Northern States of our Union; and for that 
reason are set aside, and our children are expatriated or 
sent off to an inconvenient distance, beyond the reach of our 
supervis on or parental influence, exposed to the rigors of 
an unfriendly climate, to say nothing of other influences not 
calculated, it is to be feared, to promote their happiness or 
ours. 
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I believe now is the time at which we may found such an 
institution as we need. An institution to be our common 
property, under our joint control, of a clear and distinctly 
recognized Church character ... as shall be equal in the 
liberality of its provisions for intellectual cultivation to those 
of the highest class at home or abroad, and which shall fully 
meet the demands of those of our people, who require for 
their children the highest educational advantages, under the 
supervision of the Church. . | 


Polk had already considered the matter of location. Chiefly 
bein the existing systems of railroads in the states con- 
cerned—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Tennessee—united to 
make that place the most accessible, he suggested a point in the 
southeast corner of Tennessee, in the southern end of the Alle- 
ghany range. There, he explained, would be found not only accessi- 
bility but also mountain air, pure water, and freedom from 
epidemics. Thus could they establish not only a university for all, 
but also a healthly retreat where Southern families might come to 
visit with their children and to enjoy a cuca both cultured and 
religious. 


Yet, grand as was the plan Polk outlined in his letter re the 
bishops, it was only a shadow of what he really had in mind. He 
knew that in 1856 the times were unusually propitious for the 
launching of an educational enterprise common to all or most of 
the southern states, for in recent years those states had grown 
increasingly conscious of themselves as a unit unlike any other in 
the universe. In all the civilized world, the South was the only 
- place in which slavery still existed as an established social insti- 
tution. Frowned upon by the nations of Europe, hounded by the 
abolitionists of the North, the South saw itself gradually stripped 
of its power in the national government and saw its privileges 
encroached upon and destroyed one by one. Drawn together by a 
-common need, the states of the South had recognized in each other 
similarities which had not been apparent before. The South had 
ceased to be merely a geographical designation. It had become a 
_ social entity, and had developed nationalistic feelings. It was on 
this mounting ethnological pride that Polk counted for his heaviest 
backing. 


8 Leonidas Polk, A Letter to the Right Reverend Bishops of Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, Florida, South Carolina and North Carolina from the Bisho Pp 
of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1856), 3- 15. 
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Shortly after the publication of his circular letter to the 
Southern bishops, Polk wrote a personal letter to Bishop Elliott 
of Georgia, asking his cooperation in the enterprise. It was a 
wise move, for Elliott had the facility and gracefulness of expres- 
sion which Polk lacked. Elliott’s response seemed to have been 
indicative of the man, interested from the first but noncommittal 
until he had thoroughly considered the object. Polk pursued the 
subject at great length in another letter to Elliott, dated 


August 30, 1856: 


I think, my dear Elliott, I cannot be sikceihes in the 
signs of the times. A few years more are all that are wanted 
to make what is now a shadowy phantom an embodied and | 
living and impressive reality. ... You know as well as I do 
the state of feeling which is every day growing stronger 

- among northern clergymen and teachers, churchmen though 
they be, on the subject of coming South to labor. Thus far 
we have been able to hold that matter in check in the northern 
Church mind by the independent, and manly, and Christian 
way in which we have... dealt with the question. But it is 
in check only; it is a pent-up thing; it is tremendously pressed 

from the rear ...and now and then it cries out (as in ’s 
article, with its slurs on bishops, on which I took occasion, by 
the way, to give him my mind very fully). re say, then, . 
as a Church, where are we in these dioceses, cut off i in feeling, 
and in oy g game and in fact from the dioceses of the North, 
with a wall. - between us and them?... 


| Then he voiced a sentiment none too rare ‘among Southerners 


at that time: 


Talk of slavery! Those madcaps at the N orth don’t 
understand the thing at all. We hold the negroes, and they 
fat the North] hold us! They are at the head of the 
ladder! They furnish the yoke and we the neck! My own is 
getting sore. ... We think it safe to avail of the sensibility 
still left. There is such a thing as induration, and we are 
afraid of it. But besides, we are afraid of the influence of 
northern seminaries and colleges on the mind of southern 
youths. .. . In short we see no way in which relief is to be 
had but by rising right up and meeting the emergen¢y. We 
must shake off our lethargy ... and set ourselves to providing 
for our own wants. This is our first duty, supposing no such . 

| feeling as that existing at the North had being. How much 
more in the face of that feeling! 
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Speaking of the established presses of the North, which he 
hoped would be in the near future rivaled and overshadowed by 
that of the proposed university, he continued: 


We must either receive or make impressions. We have 
_ done our share of receiving! . . . Educational establishments 

in all departments are the universally recognized arsenals 

whence available armor is to be drawn for that sort of cam- 

paigning, and sorry plight we shall find ourselves in pres- 

ently, cut off from those whence we have been accustomed to— 
draw, with no alternative of our own in reserve. No, my 

dear Elliott, I see nothing left us but to unite at once, and 

hastily, for the common defense. | 


Elliott, who had had some unfortunate experiences with 
smaller school enterprises,® had evidently expressed doubts as to 
the readiness of the southern people to unite in sufficient strength 
and with sufficient constancy to assure the success of this far 
greater undertaking, for Polk continued: 


The temper of the outside public is ripe for just such a 
movement. ... The events now rife and current have forced 
the Southern mind back upon itself.... A large number of the 
young people will be forced back from the other side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Right or wrong, their parents, to use their 
own language, “would rather their children should go half 
educated than send them thither.” But they would prefer that 
they should have access to the highest educational advantages. 
How is this thing to be effected? If it is to be done, it must 
be done by themselves and their section, and they cannot do 

' it unless they unite. We have, it is true, many colleges, but 
they are local. ... They have not the claims nor the prestige 
of anything like nationality about them.!® They are common 
stock. They are not placed on such a footing as will supply 
the facilities or advantages offered by Harvard or Yale. Our 
people feel this. They are twitted with the difficulty, and 
they feel the taunt, but they could not be rallied upon any 
one of the existing colleges: to supply the deficiency. They 
would find it easier to unite in a new thing. . . . I believe the 
southern mind ... will hail the movement with pleasure, 
especially if we strike high with a good strong hand. 
To be anything, this movement must be everything required 
for education. Its very amplitude “yaa be its claim to the 
confidence and support of the public. . | 
® Moultrie Guerry, ‘‘Leonidas Polk and pes ew of the South,” in Historical Maga- 
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Polk went on to assure Elliott that the “whole New Orleans 
secular press” had reacted most favorably to the suggestions 
embodied in his letter to the bishops, and that these vehicles of 
' public opinion had expressed great confidence in the integrity and 
ability of the Protestant Episcopal Church to carry out the 
program to the best advantage of all. And, Polk did not doubt, 
there would be those who would step forward as supporters of 
professorial chairs and of scholarships, and as founders of 
libraries and chapels. He then closed his letter with obvious 


reluctance: 


Having leisure, I have allowed my pen to say quite as 
much as I fear you will have time to read. For the rest, I 
shall be glad to discuss it with you when we meet in Phila- 
delphia [at the General Convention]. If better things or a 
better way can be shown by which we can carry out our 
wishes and meet the necessities by which we are all oppressed, 
I shall be glad to fall in with them and bear my share of the 
work of making them ours... . I have letters from Atkinson, 
Davis, Ruttledge [sic], and Otey [Bishops of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, and Tennessee, respectively], 
all of whom express satisfaction with this plan.of mine, and 
bid the movement God-speed. Green and Freeman [of Missis- 
sippi and the Southwest], I take it, are away from home; but 
from both of them I have had verbally their assent to the 
movement and an expression of their desire for cooperation. 
Several of Cobb’s clergy [Alabama] assure me of his coopera- 


tion. ee i! 


It was expatiation with a purpose, and that purpose was 
accomplished at the General Convention which met in October, 
1856, in Philadelphia. There the bishops from all the southern 
states except Virginia and Kentucky, which had been excluded 
from the scheme because they already supported theological and 
academic colleges of their own, made public endorsement of Polk’s 
plan in an address to the members and friends of the Church 
in their dioceses. The reasons which they gave were almost 
identical with those given by Polk. Several specific proposals 
were made concerning the future university: that the board of 
trustees be composed of the bishops of the dioceses uniting in 
the project, as Polk had suggested, together with one clergyman 
and two laymen to be elected from each diocese; that the joint 
consent of the order of bishops and of the order of clerical and 


11 Polk, Leonidas Polk, 1, 237-243. 
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lay trustees be requisite to all legislation for the university; 
that the senior bishop by consecration of the association be 
always chancellor of the university; that there be a treasurer in 
~ each diocese to receive and invest in public securities the sums 
paid in by that diocese, and a treasurer of the university to 
receive and expend these sums under the supervision of the board 
of trustees; and that $500,000 be the least amount with which 
the enterprise should be undertaken.’ 


That winter, and during the spring and summer of 1857, 
as the dioceses met in their annual conventions, the proposals 
of the southern bishops were taken up and considered, and, 
one by one, the southern dioceses resolved to participate. Dele- 
gates were chosen from each of them to attend the first conven- 
tion of the trustees of the new university.'? | 


On July 4, 1857, the board of trustees met on the summit 
of Look-Out Mountain, near Chattanooga, Tennessee. The setting 
was majectic, but the assembled delegates thought it no more 
majestic than the business which they were about; the thinner 
air of the heights they found stimulating, but no more so than 
the thought of what, with God’s grace, they might accomplish 
at this meeting. As for the date on which they met, they found 
it only fitting to the occasion. A stand had been provided upon 
an elevation, and there the bishops sat in a group. Behind them 
was a brass band, and to the side stood a choir. The rest of the 
company stood about on the rocks and fences, or beneath the 
trees. Here and there a flag fluttered in the breeze. One of them, 
fluttering only a little more than the rest, was held in the hands 
of an old soldier of the Revolution—he had carried it here from 
the Mountain House, leading the solemn procession to the place 
of meeting. 


The program was opened with the singing of the One_ 
Hundredth Psalm by the assembly, followed by an address by 
Bishop Green of Mississippi. Then the Te Dewm was sung, and 
Bishop Cobbs of Alabama offered a prayer. After another hymn, 


12 An Address to the Members and Friends of the PP acct Episcopal Church in the 
Southern and South-Western States (Philadelphia, 1856), 

13 Proceedings of a Convention of the Trustees of a porate University for the Southern 
States, under the Auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church; together with a Narrative, and 
the Address of the Rt. Rev. Jas. H. Otey, D.D., Bishop of Tennessee (Atlanta, 1857), 14. 
Arkansas, not having been admitted as a Sisabna. ‘held no convention and could not elect ‘dele- 
gates. 
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the Declaration of Independence was read and the Star-Spangled 
Banner was sung. Then Bishop Otey spoke the oration of 
the day.'* 


The actual work of the convention was begun on July 5, 
with all of the bishops present except Freeman. Otey, as senior 
bishop, served as chairman, and the rules of the Tennessee | 
diocesan convention were adopted. Two committees were ap- 
pointed, one on the charter and one on the location of the pro- 
posed university. Polk was made chairman of the latter. A 
resolution to adopt the name “University of the South” was 
offered by Bishop Green and tabled by motion of Bishop Cobbs, 
~ whereupon the convention adjourned to meet again in a: 
gomery, Alabama, on November 25."° 


Polk spent the next three months investigating various 
points in the region of Chattanooga in order to make his report 
as chairman of the committee on location at the next meeting. 
During this time he wrote to his brother-in-law, Kenneth 
Rayner, informing him of his program: : 


I have endeavored to keep you advised of the progress 
of my scheme for founding an Oxford, or a Gottingen, or a 
Bonn, or all three combined. I am at it very steadily, 
and thus far very successfully. . . . You will perceive, 
while it looks to catering to our own immediate wants, it 
breathes a spirit of broad nationality. I understand P. 
is afraid it will injure Chapel Hill. But we shall give all 
these gentlemen who indulge in talk about the South a 
chance to show their hands. . . . I believe it will do more 
to compose and reconcile national feeling through the 
Church than anything, or all things together, that Episco- 
palians have attempted heretofore, besides giving us as a 
section a position from the possession of such an educa- 
tional resource which will assure to us a respectability and 
influence of more consequence than all sectional political 
combination. I am happy to say that a spirit of enlightened 
and liberal patriotism seems to animate those who are 
chiefly interested, and we have reason to believe we shall 
not want the means, as we do not lack the nerve, to carry 
this thing steadily and sess to its ultimate consum- 
mation.!® 


14 Ibid., 3-6. | 
46 Ibid., 7-21. 
16 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1858, 22; Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 248-249. The 
italics are Polk’s. 
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The month of October and the first part of November Polk 
spent i in visiting the churches of his diocese.'? 


Before returning to Louisiana, Polk had requested ‘ai 
obtained the assistance of Walter Gwynn, a West Point graduate 
and subsequently in charge of the public works of North Carolina 
(later of South Carolina), in the examination of the places under 
consideration by the board — Huntsville, Alabama; Atanta, 
Georgia; and Knoxville, Cleveland, Chattanooga, McMinville, and 
Sewanee, Tennessee. He was able, therefore, to present a full 
report to the Montgomery Convention on November 25, 1857. On 
the seventeenth ballot it was determined to locate the university 
at Sewanee, the place of Polk’s original choice. However, there was 
a rumor current that Sewanee was troubled by a malarial disease 
known as “milk-sickness,” and a phrase was introduced into the 
resolution providing that another locality in Tennessee might be 
substituted. After some debate, it was resolved to name the new 
university “The University of the South.’ 


From Alabama Polk went to Tennessee, where he remained 
until the middle part of December, making arrangements for the 
grounds of the new university, and soon after his return to Loui- 
siana he set out to make his episcopal visitations. It was at about 
this time, wrote Mrs. Polk, that 

I felt as if I had lost my husband, and as if my shihtoen 
had lost their father. On one occasion I remember saying 

greatly to his amusement, “I hate the university!” for, as I 

said, I was willing to give him up to his parish or his diocese, 

but this seemed to be an outside thing, and I felt as if I were 
cheated out of my rights.’ 


She had indeed seen very little of her husband since his election 
as missionary bishop in 1838, but she was to see even less “ him 
in the years to follow. 


Polk was occupied in the visitation of his diocese from the ~ 
first of January until the end of June, except for the month of 
February, and by July 4, 1858, he was again in Tennessee in 
attendance at a convention of the university trustees. The charter 
granted by the state of Tennessee was presented and tabled, for — 


17 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1858, 22. 

18 Hamilton, Papers of Thomas Rufin, II, 568; Eliot, West Point in the Cendadernes, 347; 
Proceedings of a Convention of the Trustees of the Proposed University of the South, at Their 
- Session Held in Montgomery, Alabama, November 25, 1857 (Montgomery, 1857), 8, 11-21. 

19 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1858, 25; Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 252-253. 
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a controversy. had arisen about the location. The objection had 
‘come from the representatives of Alabama. Bishop Green 
requested that Alabama be permitted to speak her mind, and Polk 
seconded the motion, first rereading the resolution regarding the 
location of the university, and remarking that he thought it to 
be generaliy understood at the time that the selection was final. 
Like most of those present, he believed that Alabama had objected 
in belated grievance because the site at Huntsville had been 


rejected. Henry C. Lay, a clerical delegate from Alabama, rose 


to say that he rather thought Alabama merely favored a plains 
region rather than the mountains, and Bishop Cobbs confirmed 


that opinion, reminding the convention of the clause in the resolu- 


tion providing for the selection of a location other than Sewanee. 
Cobbs then withdrew the objection raised by his delegation, in a 
conciliatory speech that seemed to typify the entire proceedings 
of this board in all its meetings : 


And now [he said] that we are fairly beaten, and 
thorougly defeated, I give up and surrender, I have fought 
this question to the end, and if it were right and proper, I 
would fight it yet. We have done our duty, and the result is 
against us. Since you will not come down to us from the 
mountain, I will climb the mountain and join you there. My 
convictions I cannot yield; I hold them still; my opposition I 
freely waive—henceforth, I am fully with you. .. . I move to 
lay the resolution on the table.”° 2 : 


When he returned to New Orleans, on August 22, Polk found 
the city once more in the grip of a yellow fever epidemic. He 
remained with his congregation until late March, 1859, during 
which he officiated at the wedding of his second daughter, 
Catherine Polk, to William D. Gale, on December 14, 1858. On 
May 29, 1859, at Thibodeaux, Polk began his visitations for the 
year, which ended on July 17 at Jeanerette.?! 


In August, 1859, Polk went again to Beersheba, nem : 


where the board of trustees of the University of the South met on 
the tenth. At this convention Francis B. Fogg of Tennessee was 
unanimously elected Registrar of the university, and Bishops 
Polk and Elliott, the committee on the raising of the endowment, 


20 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1858, 25-29; ibid., 1859, 17-19; Proceedings — 


of the Board of Trustees of the University of the South, at their session held ‘at Beersheba, 


Grundy County, Tennessee, July ¢th, 1858 (Montgomery, 1858), 7, 9-11. The remarks at the 3 


Beersheba Convention were recorded by the secretary and corrected by the speakers. 


21 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1859, 20-22; ibid., 1860, 13-16; Trinity Church 
(New Orleans) Parish Register: Marriages. The pages of the ‘last are not numbered. 
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were authorized to apply to their individual use, to defray the 
expenses of their work, $5,000 each, out of the funds which they 
were to collect. Deeds to land amounting to 942 acres were pre- 
sented, thus increasing the University’s holdings to 9,525 contigu- 
ous acres. The Treasurer reported that he had received $2,000 
cash, which he had invested at eight percent, and personal bond 
of Colonel Isaac Croom for the endowment of a professorship of 
agriculture. The commissioners for the raising of the endow- 
ment then reported that thus far their efforts had been confined 
within the state of Louisiana, and that there they had received in 
cash, bonds, and notes $363,580, and pledges to the amount of 
$115,000. Since it seemed that the commissioners would soon 
meet their goal of $500,000, they were named to a committee of 
five, of which Otey was chairman, to carry on in the recess of the 
board, and as soon as the goal was reached prepare for the laying 
of the cornerstone of the university.*" 


The almost fantastic success of the commissioners had been 
due in part to an address written on February 24 and published in 
New Orleans. The style is clearly Elliott’s but the ideas were the 
joint product of his mind and Polk’s. After explaining that many 
such enterprises had failed because the founders had optimis- 
tically put their entire endowment into the physical plant of the 
institution, the address stated the purpose to begin nothing unless 
the sum of $500,000 could be raised, that sum to be used as capital 
only, with the expend tures of each year to be limited to the 
interest on the capital. Then came the point which Polk had tried 
repeatedly to make, with only partial success: 


We, of all men, should be the most highly cultivated, 
because we have the most leisure. Labor is performed among 
us by a caste, and there is, in consequence, a large body of 
men who can devote themselves to the elegances of literature, 
and to such culture as shall make their homes the envy of all 
lands. The world is trying hard to persuade us that a slave- 
holding people cannot be a people of high moral and intel- 
lectual culture. ... Never was there a grosser error than this. 

Before this position can be established, the literature of the 
Hebrews, a slaveholding people by the direct permission of 
God, must be blotted from the book of Life, the pathetic 

narratives of Moses, the songs of the sweet Psalmist of 

Israel. . . . Before this opinion can be assented to, scholars 
must cease to be nurtured upon the literature of the Greeks, 


22 Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of the University of <¥3 — at their session 
held at Beersheba, Grundy County, Tennessee, August 10, 1859, 7. 10-1 
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and there slaveholding people, and writers to find their models 
and their slaveholding people, and writers to find their models 
historians, and orators, and philosophers of Attica and Ionia. 
Before this can be maintained, the Mantuan swan must be 
forgotten, the lessons and example of the greatest rhetorician 
the world has ever known must be put aside, and statesmen 
cease to learn their wisdom at the feet of Caesar and of 
Tacitus, for Rome was a slaveholding power of the intensest 
sternness. And upon what has been reared the literary great- 
~ ness of our Fatherland? Upon her classification of society, 
and upon her Collegiate arrangements which have enabled a 
portion of her people to devote themselves, without interrup- 
tion, to pursuits. . 


The university which they desired to found, the commis- 
sioners went on, would become a reservoir of Southern culture, 
and eventually of the nation. Into it would flow those graduates 
of other colleges who desired something more. Here would be the 
literary and scientific center of the South, where all could have 

~ easy access to the libraries of the University, and to its collections 
of science and art. The University of the South would open wide 
its arms to scholars of all faiths or none, provided the latter did 
not seek to spread their ideas. Here would be knowledge and cul- 
tural stimulation for everyone, and all under the sacred sanction 
of religion.** 

On August 17, 1859, Polk baptized the children of an 
Episcopalian family from Louisiana, and then set out for the 
General Convention at Richmond, by way of Chapel Hill, where 
he visited with David L. Swain, who had been his roommate at 
the University of North Carolina. The General Convention of. 
that year chose six new bishops, and consecrated five of them 
during the session—one of the five being Alexander Gregg, Bishop 
of Texas, who had been a clerical delegate from South Carolina to | 
all the conventions concerning the University of the South and 
whom Polk had recommended to the dioceses of Texas. The bishop 
who was elected but not consecrated during this session was 
Henry Champlin Lay, formerly of Alabama but now Missionary : 
Bishop of the Southwest.” 


23 Address of the Commissioners for Raising the Endowment of the Univereity of the — 
South (New Orleans, 1859), 10-13. 

24 Hamilton, Papers of Thomas Rufin, III, 48; Polk, Leonida Polk, I, 256; Journal of the 
General Convention, 1859, 166. 182: Arthur Howard Noll, ed., Alexander Gregg, First Bishop 
of Texas, by his Son, the Late Wilson. Gregg (Sewanee, 1912), 45, 52. 
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When the General Convention had adjourned, Polk visited 
the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington. Thence he went to 
Washington, where he dined with Alexander D. Bache, whom he 
had known at West Point. Bache was a professor, but was at this 
time connected with the Coast Survey. He introduced Polk to one 
of the professors of the Smithsonian Institution and thus provided 
him with an opportunity to examine the holdings of that or- 
ganization. On November 5, 1859, Polk went to Philadelphia, 


where he met his daughters on their return from Europe, and 
then proceeded to West Point to examine the system of educa- 
tion there in use.”5 


Polk was in New Orleans again by the time the trustees of 
the university met in that city on February 8, 1860. To this 
convention Polk reported the results of correspondence on the 
_part of the committee with foreign universities, and presented 
a draft of a constitution which combined features from all. With 
minor modifications the constitution was then adopted.?¢ 


On February 12 Polk held confirmation in Trinity Church, 
and on February 26 confirmed the candidates of the Free Church 
Congregation. He was interested in the latter Church, for he 
had long deplored the fact that all too often the pews of churches, 
especially in New Orleans, were so filled by the regular members 
that an occasional stranger who wished to hear the services 
- was obliged to stand. Moreover, he was aware that many who 
might have desired to attend church were kept away by in- 
ability to pay the price for a place in which to sit.?7 


On March 23, 1860, in order that he might have more time 
to devote to the establishment of the University of the South, 
without neglecting his episcopal duties, Polk resigned the 
rectorship of Trinity Church, New Orleans. He began his tour 
of visitation by preaching in St. Francisville on April 1, visited 
the churches in northwest Louisiana, and finished his tour at 
Rosedale, in Iberville Parish, Apri] 24.78 


He presided over the diocesan convention which met May 3 
and called its attention to the efforts being made in New Orleans 
to found an Episcopalian asylum for orphans. He also announced 
that henceforward he would make the Church Intelligencer, an 


25 Polk, Leonidas Polk, 1, 257-258; Davis, Jefferson Davis, I, 38. 
26 Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of the University of the rigs at their Session 
_ Held in New Orleans, Louisiana, February 8, 1860 (New Orleans, 1860), 3, 6-9. 
27 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1860, 20; Spirit of Missions, ty. 312. 
28 Vestry Minutes: Trinity Church (New Orleans), 105; Journal of the Louisiana Con- 
vention, 1860, 21-22. 
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Episcopal periodical recently established in Raleigh and soon, 

he hoped, to be moved to a more central location, the official 
medium through which he would communicate with all the 
churches of his diocese.?° 


After performing confirmations in the churches of New 
Orleans, Polk returned to northeastern Louisiana to resume his 
visitations on May 13.*° 


On July 18, Polk met with the other members of the Exect- 
tive Commission of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
the South at Sewanee, Tennessee. He remained in Tennessee 
and there attended a meeting of the board on October 9, 1860. On 
the following day, in the presence of several thousand people, the 
board laid the cornerstone of the new university. After intro- 
ductory services by Bishops Rutledge, Atkinson, and Cobbs, 
Bishop Elliott made the deposits in the great marble stone, which 
had been hauled up the mountain by oxen. Then Bishop Polk 
stepped forward to perform the rite of setting the stone in place. 
He said, “A corner-stone is that which unites the walls of a 
building, and may symbolize strength and stability,—the union 
of the intellectual and spiritual nature of man—the emblem of 
Christ—the sure and tried corner-stone—the wisdom of God, and 
the Power of God!’ Then, striking the stone three times with 
a hammer: 

In the Name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity! 


Father! Son! and Holy Ghost! Three Persons—one God, 
blessed forever. Amen. 


I, Leonidas Polk, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Epis- , 
copal ‘Church in the Diocese of Louisiana, on this tenth day 
of October, and in the year of Grace, 1860, do lay this 
cornerstone of an edifice to be here erected as the principal 
building of the “University of the South,” an Institution 
established by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, for the cultivation of true religion, learning and vir- 
tue, that thereby a sia be glorified, end the happiness of 
man be advanced. 


Thereupon followed the benediction and several appropriate ad- : 
dresses by the distinguished visitors who had come for the oc- 
casion.*! 


29 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1860, 22-23. 
80 Tbid., 1861, 15-16. 
31 Ibid., 18- 19; Green, Memoir of James sts Otey, 69-70; Guerry, “Leonidas Polk and 
the University of the South.” 385-386. 
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The board of trustees remained in convention for another 
week, adjusting odds and ends of legislation. At least three 
members of the board resided in their own homes during the 
session—for Polk, Elliott, and Otey, confident of the ultimate 
success of the enterprise, had already built homes on the univer- 
_ sity domain. Polk was back in New Orleans by December 16.*? | 


Four days later South Carolina withdrew from the United 
States of America and declared herself a separate and independent 
state. It seemed likely that other southern states would soon follow 
suit. Though it seems doubtful that Polk had expected armed 
revolution, he was a State Rights man and had been openly 
secessionist at one time and another, for on December 8, 1860, 
Bishop Otey had written to him in bewilderment at the ominous 
- turn of national affairs: 


To what quarter shall we look, when such men as you and 
Elliott deliberately favor secession? What can we expect, 
other than mob-law and violence among the masses, when the 
men of peace, the fathers of the land, the Ministers of the 
Gospel of peace are found on the side of those who openly 
avow their determination to destroy the work which our 
fathers established at the expense of their blood, their 

- fortunes, and some of them their lives ?** 


Whatever his private sentiments regarding secession, Polk 
had professional duties to perform. On December 29, 1860, in 
response to a presidential proclamation declaring a day of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer to be held throughout the United States 
in view of the political emergency, Polk composed and published 
a suitable prayer for use in the Episcopal churches in Louisiana.* 


Mississippi seceded from the Union on January 9, 1861, 
followed on the eleventh by Alabama and Florida, and on the 
nineteenth by Georgia. And on January 26, 1861, Louisiana 
“resumed her natural rights” as a separate and sovereign state. 


32 Journal of the ES gps Convention, 1861, 19; Guerry, “Leonidas Polk and the Uni- 
versity of the South,” 

33 Green, Memoir se sno Hervey Otey, 91. 

34 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, 29. 

36 Joseph B. Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States: a History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Confederate States oot fork, 1912), 37; Baton Rouge Gazette and 
Comet, January 26, 1861. 
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On January 30, Polk addressed a pastoral letter to the clergy 
and laity of the Church in Louisiana, apprising them of what he 
believed to be the inescapable consequences of the state’s action: 


The State of Louisiana [he wrote] having, by a formal 
ordinance, through her Delegates in Convention assembled, 
withdrawn herself from all further connection with the 
United States of America, and constituted herself a separate 
Sovereign, has by that act, removed our Diocese from within 
the pale of “The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States.”’ We have, pemerseniond an Independent Diocesan exis- 
tence. . 

Our from our of “The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States” has been effected, 
because we must follow our Nationality. Not because there | 
has been any difference of opinion as to Christian Doctrine © 
or Catholic usage. . Our relations to each other hereafter 
will be the relations we both now hold to the men of our 
Mother Church of England. 


Accordingly, he then changed the wording of several of the 
prayers, such as the prayer for those in civil authority. The new 
prayer omitted the words ‘President of the United States” and 


substituted “Governor of this State.’’** 


Bishop Polk’s stand was unique.. Four states had preceded 
Louisiana out of the Union, yet none of those states had seemed to 
consider themselves outside of the national Church. They had, 
rather, merely continued in their ways, leaving providence to 
work out the problems of the future. Moreover, Polk’s reasoning 
was in several places fallible, as northern clergymen did not fail 
to point out. But if Polk was no logician, he was a man of natural 
leadership and, one by one, the other southern bishops and 
dioceses fell into line. Others, more eloquent, took up his conclu- 
sions and evolved their own arguments, and once more Polk had 


won his point.?? 


On the night of April 12, 1861, while Polk was away on a 
tour of visitation in the northern part of Louisiana, the house in 
which he lived while at Sewanee was destroyed by fire. His wife 
and three daughters were inside the house, but escaped. The 
periodicals of the Southern Church leaped upon the event as an 
example of fanatical vengeance on the part of some Union 


86 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, 30. 
37'The secession of the southern dioceses is fully discussed in Cheshire, Church in the 


Confederate State, 1-25. 
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sympathizer, for Bishop Otey’s house was fired simultaneously.** 
Polk himself was inclined to agree. In a letter to his wife, written 
from New Orleans on April 27, he says: 

I have been so affected by your touching recital that I 
have been made sick at heart. Was there ever in all the world 
such a heilish proceeding? To fire the houses of two such 

utterly lonely and defenseless families, composed of women 
only, and in the dead of night! The spirit of Hell itself was 
never more exhibited; and that both houses were fired during 
the same night and ‘at the same moment perhaps, such a 
diabolical spirit and heart I never before heard of. How 
I should have liked to come upon the scoundrels when they 
were engaged in the act! I am satisfied that it was the work 
of an incendiary, and that it was prompted by the spirit of 
Black Republican hate. 


The gentle Bishop Otey, who had opposed secession at the 
beginning, was writing by May 24, 1861, in a letter to one of his 
daughters that he “would no more stand up for a Union whose 
supporters desecrate all that is holy, and, in the madness and 
blindness of their rage, forget that they are men, and bear the 
name of Christians.” Otey had heard that northern soldiers were 
raising the flag of the Federal Union on the spires of the churches, 
above the crosses.*?° 


Polk, through the nature of his missionary work, knew the 
military importance of the Mississippi River and was one of the 
first to realize that the north would attempt to gain control of it. 
With his usual promptness in action, he wrote to Jefferson Davis 
urging the defense of the River. Davis did not consider the Mis- — 
sissippi in immediate danger but, evidently in response to Polk’s 
offer to consult with him, added that it would gratify him very much 
to see Polk. The latter went to Richmond early in June, partly 
“to see his young churchmgn in the several Louisiana regiments 
all over Virginia.’’?! 


It is impossible to judge whether the idea of putting Polk in 
- charge of Confederate operations in the Mississippi Valley origi- 
nated with the people of Tennessee and Louisiana, President 
Davis, or Polk himself. The evidence is confusing. Perhaps Polk’s 
intense concern with the defense of the Mississippi was merely - 


89 Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 326-327. : 
38 Journal of the. Louisiana Convention, 1861, 26-28; Southern Episcopalian, May, 1861, 
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40 Green, Memoir of James Hervey Otey, 93-94. 
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the result of a consciousness of civic duty enhanced by his early 
training and his position as a leader. Perhaps the people of the 


Valley, and President Davis, read into that concern a desire to 


take part in the action himself, when no such desire existed. It 
seems likely that such was the case. And it is altogether possible 
that some person, listening while the Bishop stressed the need 
for and suggested means of defending the river, may have said, in 
effect, ““But Bishop, you are the man who should do it;” or that 
President Davis, who had more than his share of armchair com- 
manders-in-chief demanding the hasty defense of this or that 
section of the country, had thought, “If he is so anxious to have 
the River defended, and so full of suggestions for the work, let 
him do it himself.’’?? 


Polk had recommended to Davis that he put Albert Sidney 
Johnston in charge of the Army in the West, but Johnston was 
on the Pacific Coast and would be some time in arriving. Therefore 
Davis tendered the command to Polk, together with the rank of 
brigadier general.** Polk at first declined, knowing full well the 
criticism that would be forthcoming from many sides should a 
bishop of the Church take up arms. The other bishops in the South 
were Officially opposed to such action, yet privately convinced that 
justice lay in any course which would further the interests of the 
Confederacy ; Polk had gathered as much from his congeryations and 
correspondence with them. Davis renewed his offer, this time with 
the rank of major general, and Polk became convinced that the 
Confederacy truly needed his services. He had determined to 
accept, but he delayed a few days more, hoping no doubt that © 
some one of his fellow-bishops would come out in approval of his 
course.** Bishop Meade of Virginia had reminded him that he 
already held high commission in another, very different Army, 
and Polk had replied that he knew it well, and did not intend to 
resign from that Army: 


On the contrary [he had told Bishop Meade] I shall prove 
more faithful to it by doing all that in me lies to bring this 
unhallowed and unnatural war to a speedy and happy close. 
We of the Confederate States are the last bulwarks of civil 
and religious liberty; we fight for our hearthstones and our 
altars; above all we fight for a race that has been by Divine 
Providence entrusted to our most sacred keeping. When I 


*2 Letters and opinions relative to this subject may be found in Polk, Leonidas Polk, I, 
= 4 -867; Green, Memoir of James Hervey Otey, 95. 96; and Johnston, Life of A. 8. Johnston 
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accept a commission in the Confederate army, therefore, I 
not only perform the duties of a good citizen, but contend for 
the principles which lie at the foundation of our social, politi- 


cal, and religious polity.* 


Polk’s commission as a major general was issued on June 25, 
1861. Shortly thereafter, a friend stopped him on the steps of the 
Capitol in Richmond to congratulate him on his “promotion.” 


“Pardon me,” said the Bishop-General with grave dignity; 
“I do not consider it a promotion. The highest office on earth is 


- that of a bishop in the Church of God.” 


On another occasion, another friend exclaimed, half-seri- 
ously, “What! you, a bishop, throw off the gown for a sword!” | 


“No, sir,” Polk replied instantly, “I buckle the sword over 
the gown.’’*¢ 


Many years later, in a letter to Mrs. Polk, one of the bishops 
of the North, where Polk’s action had been most bitterly cen- 
sured, gave what is perhaps the truest of all interpretations of 
Polk’s course: 


I bine regretted your dear husband’s act in accepting 
a general’s commission in the army [he wrote]; but I never 
doubted that he was governed by the purest conscientious 
desire to do what he regarded as his duty to God and to his 
country. The spirit of a Christian martyr was an element 
in his lofty character, and while I could not have seen the 
case in the same light, I was well persuaded that he regarded 
his course as a sacrifice laid on the altar of truth, and went 
forth believing himself to be called to wield the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon... 


APPENDIX A 
A GENEALOGY OF THE POLK FAMILY* 


, Note: Numericals before names indicate order of birth into 
immediate family. Notes will begin at the margin and bear the 
numerical designation of the person to whom they relate. They 


45 Edward McPherson, The Political History of the United States of America During the 
Great Rebellion (Washington, 1865), fn. 515. Although Polk accepted the commission, he had 
no inteniion of resigning his bishopr. c. 

46 Polk, Leonidas Polk, 1, 358, 362. | 
47 Tbid., 365. Bak. Thomas M. Clark was of the same opinion. Thomas M. Clark, 
1895), 133. 
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will be placed at the end of the Roman numeral group to which 
they belong, rather than at the foot of the page. Numbers within 
parentheses after a name are dates of birth and death. 


I. Direct Line of Descent from Fulbert the Saxon. to William 


Polk, great grand-father of Bishop Leonidas Polk 
Fulbert the Saxon (1075- ? ) 
Robert de Pollok I 

Robert de Pollok II 
Thomas de Pollok (1249- ? ) 
Petrius de Pollok 
Robertius de Pollok 
John de Pollok I (c. 1350- ? ) 
Brucius de Pollok 
John de Pollok II 
Robert de Pollok III 
Robert de Pollok IV 
Robert de Pollok V 
Robert Bruce Pollok 
John Pollok 
William Polk 2 


The majority of the above were younger s6éns, and did not 
inherit from their fathers. Fulbert the Saxon/received a barony 
from the King of Scotland. Robert de PollokAI received a title 
and a grant of land in Ireland from James‘II; he was progenitor 
of the Irish branch of the Pollok family. Robert Bruce Pollok 
and his wife, Magdalen Tasker, removed to America in the 1680’s. 


II. Issue of William Polk, who moved from Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, to Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, in 1750, 
and was the great-grandfather of Bishop Polk 


By his first wife, Priscilla Roberts, 
1. William Polk 
2. Charles Polk 


a 
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By his second wife, Margaret Taylor, | 
3. Debora Polk 
. Susan Polk 
. John Polk 
. Margaret Polk 
. Thomas Polk (c. 1732-1794) 
8. Ezekial Polk 


Susan and was the of Bishop 
| 


. married Mary Wilson and was the grandfather of James 
Knox Polk (1795-1849). 


III. Issue of Thomas Polk (c. 1732-1794), who was a signer of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, along with Eze- 
kial, his brother, and William, his son. He married Susan 

Spratt. 


Thomas Polk 

William Polk (1758-1831) 
Ezekial Polk 

Charles Polk | 

Martha Polk 

Margaret Polk 

Mary Polk 

James Polk 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1. 
g. 


. died without issue. | 

. hero of American Revolution who married Sarah Hawkins 
and was the father of Bishop Polk. 

died without issue. 


. was the grandfather of Senator Horace Moore Polk of 
Louisiana. 


. married Dr. Ephraim Brevard. 


. married Governor Nathaniel Alexander and died with- 
out issue. 


. married Daniel Browne. Her children died in infancy. 
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IV. Issue of William Polk (1758-1834) 


10. 


By his first wife, Grizelda Gilchrist, 
1. Thomas G. Polk 
2. William J. Polk 


By his second wife, Sarah Hawkins, 
3. Lucius J. Polk ab. 
4. Leonidas Polk (1806-1864) 
5. Mary B. Polk (1808- ? ) 
6. Alexander Hamilton Polk 
7. Rufus King Polk (1814 ? ) 
8. George Washington Polk (1817- ? ) 
9. Susan S. Polk (1823- ? ) 
10. Andrew Jackson Polk (1824- ? ) 
11. Charles Adams Polk 


father of Colonel William Polk of ‘Ashton Plantation, 
Louisiana, and Mary A. Polk, who married George Davis 
of North Carolina. 


father of Lucius E. Polk, Brigadier-General, Confederate 
States of America, and of Rufus J. Polk, Lieutenant, 
Confederate States of America. | 


married George E. Badger. 
married Sallie Hilliard. 
married Kenneth Rayner, Sr. 


father of Leonidas Lafayette Polk (1837-1892) and 
Antoinette Van Leer Polk, who became Marquise de 
Cherette. 


V. Issue of Leonidas Polk (1806-1864) and Frances Devereux, 


his wife 
1. Hamilton Polk 
2. Frances Polk 
3. Katherine Polk 
4. 


Sarah Polk 
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5. Susan R. Polk 
6. Elizabeth Polk 
7. William Mecklenburg 
8. Lucia Polk 
married Emily Beach and had five sons. 
married Peyton Skipwith. | 
married William D. Gale. 


married Frank Blake. 


married Dr. Joseph Jones and has living descendants in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


married W. E. Huger and has living descendants in 
Louisiana. 


married Ida Lyon and was the father of Frank,Polk of ow 
~~ York City and the biographer of Bishop Leonidas 


married Edward Chapman and had no issue. 


VI. Issue of George W. Polk (1817- ? ) and Sallie Hilliard, 
"hig wife. 


10. 


James H. Polk 
Rufus King Polk 
Mary M. Polk 
Sallie Hawkins Polk 
Susan S. Polk 
George B. Polk 
L. Junius Polk 
J. Hilliard Polk 
William H. Polk 
10. Carolina Polk 


father of George W. Polk of Texas, who wrote a history 
of St. John’s Church, Maury County, Tennessee. 


married Judge J. J. DuBose of Memphis. 


married Isaac Hilliard and kept the diary wens ! is cited 
in this study of the life of Bishop Polk. 
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FRANCIS TILLOU NICHOLLS AND THE 
END OF RECONSTRUCTION * 


By MuLvEY MCDANIEL 


CHAPTER I 


BACKGROUNDS: FRANCIS T. NICHOLLS AND 
RECONSTRUCTED LOUISIANA 


“°Tis your country that calls you, her summons obey,” said 
the mother of Francis Tillou Nicholls at the beginning of the 
Mexican War.! These stirring words were no doubt the motto of 
her famous son, Francis Tillou, during his entire lifetime. Thrice 
he interrupted his private life to obey her words and to save 
Louisiana from some dire danger that threatened it or from some 
evil that had befallen it. : 


When the loud rumble of secession was heard and Louisiana 
left the Union, Nicholls laid aside his pen and law book and took 
up the sword for his native state; when he was called upon to rout 
the political scavengers after fourteen years of reconstruction 
spoliation and tyranny, he heeded the summons; and when a man 
of political daring .was needed to fight the lottery, it was he who 
led that fight. Because he never neglected his duty, regardless of 
cost or personal danger, never failed to fight Louisiana’s battles, 
Nicholls may well be called the First Citizen of the State. 


Francis Tillou Nicholls was of distinguished lineage. The first 
of the Nicholls family to come to America was Edward Church 
- Nicholls, who emigrated from Cornwall, England, in the last half 
of the eighteenth century when he was disinherited for refusing | 
to become a Roman Catholic priest. He first settled in upper Marl- 
boro, Prince George’s County, Maryland, where he studied law. 
Shortly after the Louisiana Purchase, he moved to New Orleans 
and here he entered the practice of law. He became a favorite of 
Governor William C. C. Claiborne from whom he received several 
important political appointments. His second son, Thomas Case 


* Master’s thesis in History, Louisiana State University, 1946. 

| 1Two of her older sons, Edward F. and R. W elman Nicholls, distinguished Shninséhe es in 
this war. Francis was too young to heed his country’ 8 call. By a member of the Louisiana 

Historical Society, ‘“The Nicholls Family in Louisiana,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VI 


(January, 1923), 10. 
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Nicholls, who was a member of the general assembly. for many 
years, a district judge, and senior judge of the Court of Errors 
and Appeals, was the father of Francis Tillou Nicholls. Francis’s 
mother was a descendant of a prominent New York family. She 
was Louisa Hannah i ae sister of the famous poet, Joseph 
Rodman Drake.? 


Francis Tillou Nicholls was born in Donaldsonville, parish of 
Ascension, August 20, 1834. He received his early education at 
small village and country schools and later attended Jefferson 
Academy in New Orleans. Through the influence of his brothers, 
he secured an appointment as cadet to West Point. He entered the 
military academy in June, 1851, and was graduated in 1855, 
ranking twelfth in a class of thirty-five.? Many of his fellow 
cadets later were famous on both sides of the Civil War and his 
roommate, Godfrey Weitzel, became a celebrated federal general.‘ 


After graduation, he was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the artillery and in that same year he served in the war against 
the Seminoles in Florida. Shortly after this he was assigned to 
Fort Yuma, California. While there he contracted an illness which | 
caused him to resign his commission in the fall of 1856. As he lay 
on his cot one evening, he heard his regimental physician say: 
“Unless young Nicholls goes back home and to civilization again, 
and that mighty soon, I fear that his shroud will be the hot sands 
of the desert.’’® | 


After leaving the army, ies returned to his native state where 
_ he regained his health. A New Orleans paper, in reviewing his shen 
observed : 


His connection with the army was more an accident of 
the times than an expression of the true desire of the man, 
who was afterwards to win such fame, not alone in war, but 
in peace as well. His was the mind of a student, his was the 

‘nature that loved his fellow-men and wished to better their 
lives rather than to take them, and so his break with a life 
of warfare and carnage was more like the transition of the 
citizen’s call to war and then gratefully going back to peace. 
2 Ibid., 7-8; Ella Lonn, “Francis Redding Tillou Nicholls,” in Dumas Malone (ed.), . 


Dictionary ‘of American Biography, 20 vols., and index (New York, 1928-36), XIII, 487. 
Hereafter cited as Dictionary of American Biography. 


$ Barnes F. Lathrop (ed.), ‘‘An Autobiography of Francis T. Nicholls, 1834-1881,’ in 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XVII (April, 1934), 246-247; Garnie W. McGinty, Louisiana 
Redeemed (New Orleans, 1941), 
“The Nicholls Family in Ce dies: ” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VI, 14; Lathrop, 
“An Autobiography of Francis T. Nicholls, ” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, "XVII, 247, 
5 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 5, 1912. . | . 
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Nicholls studied in the law school of the University of 
Louisiana, now Tulane University, but left before graduation, 
because he was tempted by an exceedingly large fee. He passed 
his examination and triumphed in his first case.? In 1858 he 
obtained a license as an attorney and began the practice of law 
immediately at Donaldsonville. Shortly afterward he moved to 
_ Assumption Parish and formed a partnership with Alphonse 
Gentile. When this alliance was dissolved, he and his elder 
brother formed the law firm of L. D. and F. T. Nicholls.® 


An April 26, 1860, Francis Tillou Nicholls and Caroline 
Zilpha -Guion, daughter of a prominent sugar planter of La- 
fourche, were married. They became the parents of one son 
and six daughters. One daughter died i in the — fever epidemic 
of 1878.° 


Although he did not favor secession, Nicholls chose to go 
with his state when Louisiana seceded from the Union. He 
entered the Confederate army as captain of the Phoenix Guards, 
a company of infantry that he and his brother raised in As- 
sumption and Ascension parishes. This company was organized 
with nine others into the 8th Louisiana Regiment, which was 
sent at once to Manassas. Nicholls was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel and in the spring of 1862 the regiment joined General 
Jackson’s forces in the Valley of Virginia. He fought at Fort — 
Royal and Winchester, sustaining a wound in the latter battle 
which necessitated the amputation of his left arm below the 
- shoulder. While recuperating at a farmhouse nearby, he was 
taken a prisoner when the enemy invaded the area. The follow- 
ing September, when he was exchanged, Nicholls was appointed 
colonel of the 15th Louisiana Regiment. Promoted to brigadier 
general a few days later, he was assigned to the command of 
the 2nd Louisiana Brigade. This brigade formed a part of the 
corps under General Jackson which marched around Hooker’s 
right at Chancellorsville. Nicholls and General Stonewall Jackson 
were wounded on the same night, Jackson’s wound costing him 
his life, Nicholls’ the loss of his left foot when his horse was 
shot from under him.’ In spite of his wounds, he still possessed 


Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 487. 
vo 8 ere “An Autobiography of Francis T. Nicholls,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, | 
VII, 
New Orleans Times-Democrat, January 5, 1912. : 
10 Lathro ot “An Autobiography of Francis ¥. — in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
XVII, 248-25 
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a sense of humor for it is said that he remarked to his aide de 
camp, Sam Hepburn, “You know it has always been the ambi- 


tion in our family to be on the Bench, but this unfortunate — 


shot has ruined all my chances, for no matter how impartial 
and just my decisions might be, it would always be said of me 
that I was a one-sided judge.”!! After the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, Nicholls was recognized in Lee’s report and rewarded by 
Jefferson Davis, president of the Confederacy, with the offer of 
a major generalship. He was too conscientious to accept, since 
he could not be of active service. He was then placed in command 
of the Lynchburg district and was subsequently made superin- 


tendent of the conscript bureau of the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 


ment, with headquarters at Marshall, Texas.’ 


After the war ended, N icholls resumed the practice of law 
in Napoleonville, Louisiana. He was greatly interested in the 
political situation, although like many Confederate veterans he 
was not permitted to vote or hold office. He was president of 


the Democratic Central Parish Committee with little interruption‘ 


from the close of the war until he was elected governor. “I 
adopted as a rule as President of the Democratic Central Parish 
Committee not to go as a delegate to any nominating convention 
and by so doing I believe I was of great service (after nomina- 
tions were made) in pouring oil on the troubled waters and 
restoring harmony,” said General Nicholls." 


Nicholls began his political career in the memorable year of 
1876. It was election, year, and an air of suppressed excitement 
and intense anxiety pervaded the whole state. In this year 
Louisiana would choose a new governor and help to elect a chief 
executive for the United States. Perhaps it would mean the end 
of carpetbag misrule and the dawn of a new and better day. 
Was the redemption of Louisiana at hand? Or would she con- 
tinue under the rule of those her people regarded as alien 
usurpers? 

For fourteen years Louisiana had suffered the Ciees of 
reconstruction but the people were still hopeful that home rule 
would soon return. This was going to be an exciting election, 


11 “Nicholls Family in Louisiana,” ibid., VI, 15. 
12 Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 487. 
xvit “An Autobiography of Francis T. Nicholls,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
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and perhaps the most important political contest in the history 
of Louisiana. Everyone was looking forward to the immediate 
consequences which might follow the balloting. 


_ Louisiana’s troubles began on May 1, 1862, when General 
Benjamin F. Butler occupied New Orleans, and for seven and 
one-half months ruled that city with an iron hand. “Beast 
Butler,” as he was commonly called there, succeeded in making 
himself the most hated man in the South. Shortly after he 
and his 15,000 men occupied the city, Butler began to encourage 
political activities in behalf of the Union. Under federal pro- 
tection, Union men came out in the open and began to agitate 
for restoration of the state to the Union. 


_ The first attempts at reconstruction were made in Decem- 
ber, 1862, with President Lincoln’s consent. The military gov- 
ernor, General George F. Shepley, ordered an election for two 
congressmen. Michael Hahn and Benjamin F. Flanders, neither 
a native of Louisiana, but both long residents, were chosen from 
the first and second districts respectively. They were seated in 
Congress but not for long, as the Thirty-seventh Congress expired 
March 4, 1863. No United States senators were elected because 
there was no Louisiana legislature under federal control. The 
greater part of the state was still in the hands of the Con- 
federates. 


The acceptance of Hahn and Flanders at Washington en- | 
couraged the Unionists in Louisiana to continue their program. 
By this time, they had split into two factions—the Free State 
_ party and the Conservative Union party. The former advocated 
abolition of slavery and the drafting of a new state constitution. _ 
The latter, on the other hand, wanted to keep the constitution of 
1852 and hoped to retain their slaves. They chose to believe that 
Lincoln had emancipated the slaves in the rebellious parts of 
the country as a war measure, and that slavery remained intact 
within the federal lines. Since the two factions could not agree 
on the matter of the state constitution and the status of the 
Negro, the collapse of the movement was inevitable.'* 

On December 8, 1863, Lincoln announced by proclamation 
his “Ten Per Cent Plan,” which offered pardon and restoration 
of property to those who would take the oath of allegiance to the 


14 John Rose Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana (through 1868) ( Baltimore, 
1910), 33-49. 
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United States. When one-tenth of the qualified voters of 1860 - 


had taken the prescribed oath and registered a loyal government 
could be set up by any of the seceded states. 


General Nathaniel P. Banks, the successor of Butler, in 


- accordance with Lincoln’s plan, ordered an election of state 
officers for February 22, 1864. Michael Hahn was chosen gov- 
ernor and J. Madison Wells lieutenant governor. A constitutional 
convention that same year abolished slavery, but restricted 
suffrage to whité males; however, the legislature was authorized 
to extend the suffrage to deserving Negroes. The legislature 
provided under the new constitution met October 3, 1864, and 
elected two senators. Congress, however. never permitted them 
to take their seats, and the presidential vote of 1864 was re- 


jected.” 


Unfortunately for the South, Lincoln was killed by an 
assassin’s bullet on April 15, 1865, and the task of reconstruction 


was inherited by his less able successor, Andrew Johnson. Presi- 
dent Johnson, although reared in a slaveholding state, had risen 


from the ranks of the proletariat and disliked southern aristo- 


crats. He went further than his predecessor in his desire to 


punish the southern leaders, but his plans for reconstruction 
were not pleasing to the Radical Republicans. He followed Lin- 
coln’s policy closely in regard to a general amnesty to those 
taking the oath of allegiance, but those who took a prominent 
part in the rebellion must seek a special pardon from the 
president.1¢ | 


President Johnson recognized J. Madison Wells as governor 
of Louisiana. Wells succeeded to the governorship when Hahn 
resigned in February, 1865, to accept the office of United States 
Senator. With the establishment of civil government in New 
Orleans, Louisiana now had two state governments and two state 
capitals. After the fall of New Orleans and Baton Rouge, the 
Confederates had moved the state capital first to Opelousas and 
then to Shreveport. However, on June 2, 1865, the Confederate 
governor of Louisiana, Henry W. Allen, surrendered his records 
to the federal authorities at New Orleans.!’ 


The returning Confederates seemed willing to accept the 


situation as it existed in the state. They were aided in this by the 


15 Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana after 1868 (New York, 1918), 2-3. 
16 Ficklen, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 100-101. 
17 Jbid., 66. 
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friendly attitude of Governor Wells. Having been recognized by 
the president as the legitimate governor, he seemed eager to win 
the friendship of the returning rebels. He sought presidential 
pardon for those who fell within the excepted classes, gave offices 
to many, and even consulted with some of them from time to 
times | 

The Democrats met in New Orleans, October 2, 1865, in 
anticipation of the coming election. They declared themselves in — 
favor of President Johnson’s policy of reconstruction, but were 
strongly opposed to Negro suffrage. Although they did not favor 
the constitution of 1864, they decided to recognize it as the de facto 
government of Louisiana until another could be drawn up. The 
Democrats claimed the right to petition Congress for compensa- 
tion for the slaves that had been emancipated, and nominated 
J. Madison Wells’® as their candidate for governor in the election 
to take place the following month. The National Conservative 
Union party, the remains of the old Banks faction, also nominated 


Wells. 20 


Meantime the Radical Republicans also prepared for the 
election. They advocated Negro suffrage and declared that Loui- 
siana had reverted to the status of a territory by virtue of 
secession. They elected Henry Clay Warmoth as a delegate to 
represent the “territory” in Congress. Negroes voted in this 
party election and helped defray the expenses of their delegate to 
Washington. Warmoth presented himself to Congress, but was not 
permitted to advance any further than the ante-room.*? 


The legislature which met in New Orleans November 23, 
1865, represented the state as no other legislature had done since 
before the outbreak of the war. The Senate had twenty-seven 
members and the lower house had one hundred and six. The 
Democrats predominated in this legislature, having carried every 
parish but one. This extra session was called by the governor to 
consider the state debt, the labor question, and other local matters, 
but the primary reason was to elect two senators for the new 
Congress opening in December. These senators, however, were 
never seated because President Johnson and Congr: were still at 
odds on reconstruction policies.?? = 


18 Jbid., 104. 
19 The Democrats thought that Wells was the most available candidate to meet the demands 


of President Johnson. 
20 Ficklen, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 109; Willie M. oe Secession and Restora- 


tion of Louisiana (University, Louisiana, 1938), 174- 175. 
21 Caskey, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, 180- 181. 
22 Ficklen, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 116. : 
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One of the most pressing matters before the legislature was 
the labor problem. In fact, the question of what to do with the 
Negro presented itself as soon as federal troops took possession of 
New Orleans and the slaves began to “invade’”’ Butler’s lines. He 


organized them into military corps and ordered them to serve on © 


guard duty, work on fortifications, and public works. A new 


article of war forbade the return of fugitive slaves to their 


masters. General Butler never refused a Negro admittance to 
his presence and every slave was protected by him.?* Later he 
mustered them into the United States army on an equality with 
the white troops. When Banks took over, he inherited the Negro 
problem and the state courts handed down decisions that the 


Negro could no longer be held in a state of bondage. Banks 
continued the policy of his predecessor with regard to Negro © 


troops. On his own responsibility, Banks suspended all the laws 
concerning slavery. On February 3, 1864, the General Labor Law 
with very stringent regulations was passed for all plantations.”* 


In March, 1865, the Freedmen’s Bureau was established 
under the control of the War Department. It had full charge of 


all matters relating to freedmen. This bureau distributed among 


them lands abandoned by their owners or confiscated by the 


United States government; forty acres was offered to each freed- 


man, and this land could be rented for three years or purchased. 
The planters failed to see that the bureau helped the labor situa- 


tion, and were antagonistic towards it. With the levees and planta- 


tions in a wretched condition, they naturally turned to the legis- 
lature for relief. To supply the demands for labor, the legislature 
passed the Vagrant Law, which required all vagrants to put up 
bond for one year. Upon their failure to give such bond, they 
could be hired out to labor for one year, or be put to work on 


public works. This law made no discrimination of race, color, or — 


previous condition of servitude. In the North it was bisterty de- 
nounced as one of the “Black Codes.’’° 


The harmony between the legislature and Governor Wells 
did not last very long. Wells had hoped that Louisiana would 
be readmitted by the Thirty-Ninth Congress, but it was not. 
This disappointed him, and he began to lean towards the Radi- 


cals. Many members of the convention of 1864, angered be- 


23 James Parton, General Butler in New Orleans (New York, 1864), 492-493. 
24 Ficklen, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 117-131. : 
25 Jbid., 133-140. 
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cause so many Democrats had secured office, desired to oust 
them from control. With the consent of Governor Wells, they 
planned to reconvoke the convention. A meeting was called 
for July 30, 1866, in Mechanics’ Institute, New Orleans. In- 
furiated at this coup d’état to get offices by Negro votes, the 
Louisiana Democrats formulated plans to keep the meeting 
from being held. The city authorities, realizing the danger of 
such a meeting, tried to dissuade the Radicals from holding it. 
A street procession of Negroes, on its way to the Mechanics’ 
Institute became involved in a fight with white men. Thirty- 
eight men were killed and one hundred and forty-six were 
wounded, most of whom were Negroes. This episode, which is 
sometimes called the July Revolution, together with the rejection 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, and the passage of the ‘Black 
Codes,’”” made Congress feel that the freedman was not safe in 
the hands of his former master. This event marked the end of 


the first phase of reconstruction in Louisiana.*® 


The Congressional plan of reconstruction was forced on the 
South by the acts of March 2 and 23, 1867. This plan provided — 
that the former Confederate states should be divided into five 
military districts, each under command of a military governor. 
In each of the states new elections upon the basis of Negro 
suffrage were to be held. When a state had framed a new con- 
stitution that provided for Negro suffrage and ratified. the 
Fourteenth Amendment, that state would be allowed representa- 
tion in Congress. The military commanders were authorized 
to register the voters and to supervise the elections. The act 
of July 19, subordinated the commanding general to the head 
of the United States army and stripped the president of the 
power to pardon. Under the military governors, Generals Philip 
Sheridan and Winfield S. Hancock, registrations were pushed so 
as to record as many blacks and as few whites as possible.*’ 


In September a convention was elected. It consisted of 
ninety-eight delegates, half of whom were blacks and half whites, 
and only two were Democrats. They met in New Orleans on 
November 23, 1867, and drew up a new constitution which was 
most severe in its disfranchising clauses. It was the first Loui- 


26 Ibid., 146-169; Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 4-5. 
27 Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 5. 
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siana constitution to have a Bill of Rights. Articles were inserted 
to include the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
United States Constitution. It provided that public places and 
conveyances be open to blacks and whites alike, and that all 
students, regardless of race, be permitted to attend the Univer- 
sity at New Orleans. The constitution was submitted to popular 
vote for acceptance or rejection on April 16-17, 1868, and on 
the same dates, the usual state officers were elected. Henry Clay 
Warmoth was chosen governor and Oscar J. Dunn, a mulatto, 
lieutenant governor.*® The military governor was removed and 
the new governor-elect, a carpetbagger, was immediately placed 
in power. His formal inauguration took place July 13, 1868. 
The new legislature contained a strong Republican majority. 
Two senators and five representatives, including one Negro, 
were chosen to the national Congress. Although Louisiana along 
with five other states was admitted to the Union by an act of 
Congress on June 25, 1868, the military forces were not with- 


drawn. Troops were maintained to preserve peace and sustain 


the new government.” 


By 1869 the carpetbag government was solidly established 
in Louisiana. The Radicals did everything possible to encourage 
the Negroes to claim political and social equality with the whites. 
A bill was introduced to compel both black and white children 
to attend the same schools, but it failed to pass. Of the five 
police commissioners for New Orleans appointed by Governor 
Warmoth under the Metropolitan Police Bill, three were Negroes. 
In fact, everything possible was being done to cram the Negroes 
down the throats of the Louisiana whites. It was not that the 
people of the state hated the Negro, it was that the Negroes in 
Louisiana were in the majority and the whites were afraid of 
what might happen if they were given equal rights. If given 
the suffrage, the black man would be won over to the Republican 
side. Laws might be enacted permitting miscegenation, mixed 
schools, and other privileges.*” 


26> Dunn died November 22, 1871, and Pickney Benton Stewart Pinchback, a Negro 
henchman of Warmoth, was elected president of the Senate. When Warmoth was impeached 
and suspended from office for fraud in counting the votes in the presidential election of 1872, 
Pinchback assumed the office of governor and was recognized by President Grant. Agnes 


Smith Grosz, “The Political Career of Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinchback,’’ in Louisiana 
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; Congress had passed laws to protect the Negro and the 
southern states had ratified those laws, but some Republicans 
never believed the sincerity of the whites. Said one doubting 


editor: 
The white people of the South never honestly accepted 
the recent amendments to the Federal Constitution as a 
final settlement of sectional differences. 


They did profess to accept them it is true, because 
they ratified them in the manner and through the forms 
indicated by the Constitution, but the public speakers and 
writers of the South have always contended that this ratifi- 
cation was made under “duress” and the evidences are 
numerous that the white people in their hearts utterly re- 
pudiated those amendments, and the statutes passed to en- 
force them, and so far as they have obeyed them, have done 


so under compulsion only.** 


On November 4, 1868, when the election for presidential 
electors took place, bands of disguised white men tried to keep 
the Negroes away from the polls. These men were members of 
the order of the White Camelia, an organization interested in 
upholding white supremacy. For several months previous to the 
election there were reports of clashes in New Orleans and the 
country parishes. Many white Democrats were excluded from the 
vote and they were determined that the Negroes would not enjoy 

this. privilege. In the North these race riots were reported as 
political ““massacres.’’?? 


There were signs of dissension in the Warmoth party as 
early as January, 1870. Then came the schism between the 
“Custom House” faction and the followers of the governor. 
The United States marshal, Stephen B. Packard, was one of the 
leaders of the “Custom House’ faction.** In the election of 1872 
the Warmoth, or anti-Grant element, joined with the Democrats 
to support a fusion state ticket. John McEnery was their candi- 
date for governor. The Radical Republicans, in league with the 
Grant administration, nominated William P. Kellogg to oppose 
him. Both parties claimed victory, and both were equally deter- 
mined to grasp the reins of government. 


31 New Orleans Republican, November 24; 1876. 
32 Ficklen, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 205-230. 
33 Packard later became the political opponent of Francis T. Nicholls. 
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According to the constitution of Louisiana which had been 
revised to meet the demands of the congressional plan of re- 
_construction, a Returning Board was provided to determine the 
result of all elections. This board was so constituted as to be 


under control of the existing administration of the state, being - 


composed of the governor, the lieutenant governor, the secretary 
of state, and two others who were specifically named. The mem- 
bers of this board had the right to reject, without judicial pro- 
cess and upon its own opinion, the returns from any voting places 
where bribery, force, or intimidation had been employed. 
Warmoth had the Returning Board in his own hands, but he 
did not like the members, so changed its personnel. The newly 
constituted board certified the election of the McEnery ticket. 
The Republicans organized a Returning Board of their own, and 
declared Kellogg elected. The United States marshal, Stephen B. 
Packard, seized the State House with the aid of a military posse. 
President Grant recognized William P. Kellogg as the legal 
governor of Louisiana after a period of dual governments and 
a number of reported “massacres.” Although the Democrats 
and Liberal Republicans still claimed that McEnery was the 
rightful governor of Louisiana, Grant refused a hearing to this 


element. 


This decision heightened the temper of revolution within the 
state. The Democrats, feeling they had been cheated at the ballot 
box, were desperate. Anything was liable to happen under the 
circumstances. Riots accompanied the questionable government 
set up by Kellogg. At Colfax there was a terrible massacre in 
April, 1873. Some of the white people refused to recognize the 
parish judge and sheriff. These desperate citizens opened fire 
on the posse of Negroes protecting the courthouse. In Coushatta, 
during August, 1874, there was an affray between whites and 
blacks. The White League forced six white Republican office- 
holders to resign. While being taken to Shreveport under guard, 
another band intercepted them, and they were murdered in cold 
blood. In September of the same year there was a so-called 


revolution in New Orleans. During the summer, President Grant | 


had withdrawn some of the troops from the state. Taking advan- 
tage of this situation, partisans of McEnery seized the State 


House, after a pitched battle with Metropolitan police who were 
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mostly colored men. Again federal troops intervened on orders 
of President Grant, and the Kellogg government was re-estab- 
lished. | 

The extravagances of the Warmoth regime had plunged 
the state into a deplorable economic condition. Kellogg’s legisla- 
ture passed bills for collecting taxes, and anyone refusing to pay 
was heavily penalized. Attempts to collect taxes led to clashes 
between federal troops and white citizens’ army. Agriculture 
and industry were neglected in the state because of factional 
_ disputes. It was only by federal intervention and federal troops 
that Kellogg succeeeded in remaining in office. This was the 
state of affairs in the year 1876 when Nicholls entered the con- 
fused political picture.** 


CHAPTER II 
THE STORMY CAMPAIGN OF 1876 


Both the Republicans and the Democrats realized very early — 


in the campaign that the election of 1876 was going to be a 
very exciting one. With only three more southern states, includ- 
_ing Louisiana, still under carpetbag rule, the fate of reconstruc- 
tion would no doubt be decided. Encouraged by their triumphs in 
the Congressional elections of 1874, the Democrats approached the 
campaign with optimism. In Louisiana, the party was determined 
to restore home rule. The Republican leaders, aware of the scan- 
dals in the Grant administration, and the continual discrediting 
of the so-called alien rule in the “unredeemed” states, were un- 
certain of the outcome. As one Republican source stated: 


The battle, go as it may, will be a Waterloo to one side 
or the other. It will not be a drawn game. It will not be a 
- contest leaving both parties sleeping on the field to renew the 
contest at some future day. The present Confederate-Demo- 
cratic coalition will be utterly, finally, and forever broken, 
or the Republican party of today will be swept out of | 
existence.! | 


34 Tonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 73-291; James Ford Rhodes, History of the United 
States From the Compromise of 1850 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 
1877, 7 vols. (New York, 1906), VII, 109-114; Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American 
People, 5 vols. i York, 1902), V, 99- 102; J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction 
(Boston, 1937), 863 
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A Louisiana Democratic paper also stressed the significance 
of the election. It told its readers: 

There is no underestimating the importance of the com- 
ing election. Our state has been reduced to poverty and politi- 
cal chaos by governmental mismanagement and profligacy 
and upon the next election will depend its recuperation, or 
its absolute sinking into almost irredeemable ruin. Therefore 
must every citizen lay to heart the magnitude of the issue 
which now confronts him. He must ponder upon the results 
and govern himself accordingly. 2 | 


When the State Democratic Conservative? Convention 
gathered at St. Patrick’s Hall, New Orleans, January 5, 1876, 
to elect delegates to the Democratic National Convention, it also 
selected a State Central Committee. This committee met on 
February 10, and issued an address to the people in which it struck 
the keynote of the campaign. ‘“‘There must be an honest govern- 
ment in the state,’”’ the committee implored, ‘‘or Louisiana, bur- 
dened with debt, exhausted by taxation, and suffering from the 
_ supremacy of ignorance over intelligence, will become a colony for 
convicts and the home of depravity.’ 


The Republicans, because of friction within their party, dia 
not meet until May 30-31, of that year, and showed no partiality 
as to race in selecting their delegates to the National Republican 
Convention. The white delegates were Stephen B. Packard and 
William P. Kellogg; the colored were William G. Brown and 
Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinchback. All of these were old stand- 

bys of the party.® The following month the party assembled in 
Mechanics’ Institute, New Orleans, to put a state ticket in the 
field. As the group was divided between the Warmoth-Pinchback 
and the Kellogg-Packard factions, there was much disagreement 
among them. The members transferred their operations to the 
St. Charles Theater, and it was the sixth day before they settled 
down to any semblance of orderly procedure. On the first vote for 
governor, Stephen B. Packard took the lead with Henry Clay 
Warmoth a close second. After the second ballot, Warmoth with- 
drew in Packard’s favor. Caesar C. Antoine, colored, was renomi- 
nated for lieutenant governor. Packard, a native of Maine, had 
been United States marshal of Louisiana for a number of years; 
2 Daily Picayune, August 27, 1876. : 
3 The Democrats now called themselves the Democratic Conservative party. 
* Appleton’s Annual Oyclopaedia and Register of Important Events of the Year 1876 (New 
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Antoine was said to have come from Santo Domingo. There were 
two other Negroes on the ticket; William G. Brown was renomi- 
nated for superintendent of education, and Emil Honore was on 
the slate for secretary of state.® 


Meanwhile the National Republican Convention had met in 
Cincinnati on June 14. There were many candidates for the presi- 
dential nomination; and there was real uncertainty as to who 
would lead the Republican party. The strongest movement was 
in favor of James G. Blaine of Maine, and he would probably have 


secured the nomination if the charges of personal corruption had 


not been brought against him. The less known Rutherford B. 
Hayes, governor of Ohio, received the nomination on the seventh ~ 
ballot. William A. Wheeler of New York was assigned the second 
place on the ticket by acclamation. 


On June 28 the National Democratic Convention met in 
St. Louis and adopted a platform which centered around the one 
word “reform.” Many candidates were brought forward, but the 
nomination went to the great reformer, Samuel J. Tilden of New 
York. He had been most instrumental in the overthrow of the 
powerful and dangerous Tammany boss, William M. Tweed, and 
the Erie Canal ring in the state of New York. Tilden received a 
majority of the votes on the first ballot, but not the necessary two- 
thirds, so a second ballot was required. Thomas A. Hendricks of 
Indiana was the nominee for vice-president. 


On July 24, the town of Baton Rouge was ablaze with excite- 
ment. This was the date for the beginning of the Democratic nomi- 
nating convention which continued for four days. From the 
excitement and crowds assembled, it was clearly evident that the 
Democrats were approaching the election in a sanguine mood. 


Francis T. Nicholls was. the choice of the country delegates, 
but he insisted that he did not want the office. In fact he afterward 


said: 
My nomination as a candidate for the governorship was 
not only a surprise, but a very disagreeable surprise to me. 
Neither my tastes nor. my interests led me to political life 
and had they done so, my judgment would not have elected 
as the period of entering it that particular time.® 


6 New Orleans Republican, June 28, 1876. 

7 Rhodes, History of the United States, VII, 206-213; Paul L. Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden 
Election (Indianapolis, 1906), 17-35; A. K. McClure, Our Presidents and How We Make Them 
(New York, 1900), 244-257; Edward Stanwood, A History of Presidential Elections (Boston, 
1884), 302- '312: Bi. d. Eckenrode, Rutherford B. "Hayes (New York, 1930), 105-137. 
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The friends of Louis A. Wiltz, of Orleans parish, were very 
active in his behalf. Other candidates considered for the nomina- 
tion were John McEnery, the Democratic gubernatorial candidate 
of 1872 who disputed the election with Kellogg, and Andrew S. 
Herron. The actual voting took place on the third day and Wiltz | 
maintained the lead until the third ballot. On the fourth McEnery’s » 
friends withdrew him in favor of General Nicholls who had been 
persuaded by his friends to enter the race, and his nomination 
was made unanimous. When Senator F. S. Goode presented 
Nicholls as a man beloved and cherished in peace as in war, he 
said, “I nominate all that is left of General Nicholls.”” He thus © 
capitalized on the fact that Nicholls had lost an arm and a leg in 
the late war, and appealed to the soldier element among the 
delegates. Wiltz, by acclamation, was nominated lieutenant 
governor.® | 


_ The platform of the Democratic Conservation party declared ; 
political reform to be the paramount issue in the coming general 
election. It arraigned the Radical party ; denounced the usurpative 
and bad government of the past four years. The Democrats 
demanded a fair election and affirmed their acceptance of the 
last three amendments to the federal Constitution; declared 
that financial honor would be maintained and economy practiced. 
They favored the passage of the Texas Pacific Railroad bill then 
pending before Congress; and promised equal opportunities to 
all races.?° | 


A committee was appointed to meet General Nicholls and 
another to meet Wiltz. The two candidates entered the conven- 
tion hall arm in arm. Nicholls was introduced and, leaning on 
his stick, he made a brief speech in which he thanked the con- 
vention. He modestly disclaimed any special qualifications and 
stated that he was not pledged to any faction. “I go, gentlemen,”’ 
said Nicholls, “into public. life for the first time. In choosing 
me you have chosen one who knows nothing further for his 
guide than his sense of right for all classes for this whole state.” — 


_.° The balloting was as follows: First ballot—Wiltz, 142;.McEnery, 80; Herron, 32; 
Nicholls, 117. Second ballot—wWiltz, 139%; McEnery, 63%; Herron, 29; Nicholls, 139. 
Third ballot—wWiltz, 140%; McEnery, 61%; Herron, 27; Nicholls, 142. Daily Picayune, 
July 27, 1876. 

1° The ticket was completed on the fourth day with the nomination of H. N. Ogden, 
Orleans, for attorney-general; William E. Strong, Winn, for secretary of state; Allen Jumel, 
Iberville, for auditor; Robert M. Lusher, Orleans, for superintendent of education. Daily 
Neary, July 27, 1876; New Orleans Republican, July 28, 1876; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1876, 
p. 
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He admitted that he was proud to be the leader of the thousands 
of men who were now ‘massed to wrest the state from her 
despoilers.” He felt certain of victory and acknowledged that 
he was glad he had been chosen to lead the corps d’armée which 
was to fall in line under the banner of Tilden and Hendricks. 
Nicholls informed his listeners that, after taking the oath, he 
would be released by any obligation to the Democratic party, 
and he promised that he would administer the laws regardless 
of race or color. He further stated that, if elected, he would 
appoint only capable and honest men. He made it clear that 
he opposed fraudulent practices in elections and that he wanted 
- every man who was entitled to vote to be permitted to do so. 
“I want the ballot boxes placed where the spirit of the law 
intended they should be placed, and where every citizen will 
be able to reach them. I want the ballot boxes opened at the 
proper time and the ballots counted in the presence of every- 
body,” concluded Nicholls.! 


Wiltz pledged himself to follow the leadership of the gallant 
soldier, General Nicholls, “who has led us before and we have 
never had cause to regret his leadership.” 


According to McEnery, in a short speech he made after 
Nicholls’ nomination, the banner of Democracy had been placed 
in the hands of “a man who would take it on every height where 
the low battlements of radicalism may be found.” With that 
banner borne aloft, he likened General Nicholls to Henry of 
Navarre with his plume waving in the breeze. “We have only 
to follow that plume to victory,” assured McEnery."? 


Apparently the news of Nicholls’ candidacy came as a sur- 
prise to certain groups—city politicians and old-line Democrats 
in particular. One New Orleans paper felt that it came as a shock 
to the friends of Wiltz and other candidates on the ticket." 


The Republican organ believed that Nicholls’ nomination 
was a defeat of the old-line Democrats, and showed the advantage 
of not having too much of a political record and too many 
ambitious friends anxious for jobs. “General Nicholls,” stated 
this newspaper, “declined to be a candidate more times than 


11 New Orleans Repubdlican, July 30, 1876. 


12 Daily Picayune, July 27, 1876. 
13 New Orleans Republican, July 30, 1876. 
14 Daily Picayune, July 28, 1876. 
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Caesar refused the kingly crown on the Lupercal.” His personal 
friends finally persuaded him to brush aside his objections. 
When he eventually accepted, commented the opposition journal: 


It was not a concession of the convention to the man, 
but of the man to the convention. He honored the conven- 
tion more in accepting than the convention honored him in 
bestowing the nomination, hence he was able to say that 
he would be a very independent and self-controlled kind 
of a governor if he should happen to be elected.5 


This same paper was of the opinion that there had been 
nothing like this shock to sychophants “since the dissolute com- 
panion of Prince Hal was rebuked in his pretenses to employ 
the patronage of the crown under King Henry.’ 


The Republican, in quoting another paper, printed under 
the caption “Money in Politics”: 


We are loath to believe that our correspondent at Baton 
Rouge was correct in his statement that the Cotton Exchange 
of this city had telegraphed to their friends at the convention 
urging the nomination of Governor Nicholls and coupling 
with the advice the promise that in the event of his nomina- 


tion, they would furnish a campaign fund for the coming 


election.!7 


The writer, however, has found no evidence to indicate that 
this is true. 

The Republican mouthpiece feared that the prominence of the 
Democratic candidate would direct attention to his record as a 
gallant and crippled soldier. The fact could not be ignored, warned 
this paper, that “‘Nicholls is the representative of the Confederate 
sentiment.” It cautioned its readers that it was reminiscences of 
the late war and General Nicholls’ services and sacrifices therein 
which aroused the enthusiasm which eventually overturned “the 
best laid schemes of the venal contestants.”’ The menace contained 
in its political potency at this remote date from the conflict was 
alarming, stressed this newspaper, to those who desired a govern- 
ment free from the bitterness of the war.'® 


15 New Orleans Republican, July 27, 30, 1876. 


16 Jbid., July 28, 1876. 
17 New Ditenis Democrat, quoted he New Orleans Republican, July 28, 1876. 


18 Ibid., July 29, 1876. 
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The Picayune believed the nomination of Nicholls was a 
happy one; it had faith in his ability to unite all the elements of 
conservatism in the state, and issued the following reasons for 
this belief : 


His well known moderate views upon the issues of the 
day combined with his great personal popularity among all 
classes of citizens, render him unquestionably the strongest 
man with the opposite party who could be put forward by the 
Baton Rouge convention. 


An illustrious soldier, an able jurist an accomplished 
scholar, a man of broad, enlightened, and liberal views and 
of spotless integrity, intimately acquainted with every phase 
of the political situation and with the wants of all classes of 
his fellow citizens, in full sympathy with the progressive 
spirit of the age, General Nicholls is unquestionably a repre- 
sentative man to whom all the people of the state may 
confide the highest office within their gift. 


He comes before the people “‘wearing the flower of a 
blameless life,” a true and fitting exponent of the spirit of 
reform which found expression in his nomination.” 


Nicholls and Wiltz returned home from the convention on the 
St. John. As the steamer plied its way down the river, there were 
salutes from other boats and from the shore. When the St. John 
reached Donaldsonville, there was an immense crowd of people 
at the landing, waiting to congratulate the nominees. When the 
boat docked, salutes shook the city.?° : 


On August 10, 1876, in Lafayette Square, New Odean 
15,000 people gathered to ratify the action of the Baton Rouge 
convention and listen to the enunciation of the principles of the 
Democratic Conservative party. Extensive preparations had been 
made for the occasion. Lafayette Square was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and as each ward club arrived with its glaring flambeaux, 
the place was ablaze with light. The statue of Franklin, radiant 
with the gleam of torches, seemed to smile benignantly on the 
people who were assembled there. The stand was tastefully deco- 
rated with flags and banners carrying the names of the candi- 
dates. The boom of cannon, the martial music played by the band, 
and the applauding detonations of Skyrockets announced the 
grand mass meeting of the Democratic Conservative party. 


- 19 Daily Picayune, July 27, 1876. 
20 Jbid., July 29, 1876. 
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When General Nicholls was introduced by John McEnery, a 
mighty cheer rose from the audience. Nicholls told the people 
that he would carry into practical enforcement the pledges which 
he had made at Baton Rouge. “The canvass upon which we are 
about to enter is not purely a political one—it is a great spontane- 
ous uprising of all good men of all classes to lift this state from 
her present terrible position,’ Nicholls continued. He pleaded 
with the great crowd of people assembled before him to work to 
promote good feeling and kindness between all races and classes. 
He again repeated that he would carry out every obligation 
incumbent upon him for the benefit of the whole people, regard- 
less of race, color, or previous condition. In respect to the cam- 
paign, he earnestly hoped there would be peace and quiet, law and 
order, justice and right. “It is doubtful, fellow citizens, whether 
I will again address you during the coming campaign,” Nicholls 
told his audience in bidding them adieu. Wiltz in his speech made 
some very flattering remarks about General Nicholls and ended 
by saying: “Crippled as he is and without seeking the nomi- 
nation that your delegates have given him, he has abandoned 
the comforts of home and joined you in this great struggle for 
reform.’”! Large ratification meetings were also held in the 
parishes. 

Early in the campaign it became evident that the one great 
overshadowing issue of the pending political canvass in the state © 
was the adjustment of relations between the two races. “We 
must convince the blacks,” said the Picayune, “that we are in 
- earnest in our expressions of good will, and they, for their 
part, must evince a disposition to meet us half way. As ours 
is the superior race, at least by culture and experience, it be- 
comes us to take the initiative. Let us endeavor to persuade 
the colored people that an alliance of the two races is necessary 
to preservation of their common safety.” 


The Democrats cunningly planned a peaceful campaign in 
order not to compromise their claims. They worked tirelessly 
to win the colored citizens to their side. Negroes were enrolled as 
voters in some of the same clubs as white people; sometimes they | 
formed their own political organizations. “In some of the cam- 
paign clubs, the former master as president would be seated 
beside the former servant as vice-president.’ Blacks and whites 


21 Daily Picayune and New Orleans Republican, August 11, 1876. 
22 Daily Picayune, August 1, 1876. 
23 House Reports, 44 Congress. 2 Session, No. 156, Part I, p. 146. 
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alike attended the barbecues. Negroes marched in Democratic 
processions, carried banners, and were even more enthusiastic 


than the whites.*4 


Colored speakers sometimes took the stand on the Demo- 
cratic side. Notable among these speakers was the Reverend 
Thomas Brown who spoke before the Colored American First 
Ward Democratic and Conservative Club, on August 16, 1876. 
Reverend Brown told his colored brethren and friends that: 


At the close of the war we were surrounded by pre- 
tended patriots, who pretended that they were our friends, 
that they had left their families, their homes and periled 
themselves in our behalf, when in truth the most of them 
were political bummers following the army for speculation 
and spoils. They have proven themselves to be our worst 


enemies. 


As our special guardians and for fear our former owners 
would take advantage of us and deprive us of our earnings 
and the bounty given us by the Government, they estab- 
lished that tremendous fraud called the Freedmen’s Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, chartered by Congress, and en- 

couraged us to deposit our earnings. The colored people 
had $230,000 deposited in the branch at New Orleans when 
it bust [sic]. When the time for reconstruction came these 

- patriots had such a tender regard for our welfare that 
they were willing to hold all the important offices just to 
see that we got our forty acres of land and a mule each. 


We spurned and set aside our real friends who were 
interested in the prosperity of the state and voted for 
strangers. Now what have we gained by this unwise 
course? It is true that a few colored persons have been 
allowed to hold office, but what advantage is that to the 
thousands out of employment? All enterprise has been 
stopped, all the resources of ‘the state have been absorbed, 


our state and people impoverished. 


Speaking of intimidation, the Reverend Brown said _ that 
it was true that there had been intimidation, but he insisted 
that most of it had been to keep the colored people trom voting 
the Conservative ticket. 


The Republicans accused the Democrats of trying to “con- | 
ciliate, cajole, or buy up the colored vote.” They said that the 


24 Jbid.; House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 81, Part 3, p. 555. 
25 Daily Picayune, August 18, 1876. Wea 
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colored orators who were taking the side of their opponents 
were men who had failed to “win or keep position” in Republi- 
can ranks. They insisted that colored men were “hired, en- 
treated, or compelled” to join Democratic clubs.”° 


The Democrats countered by saying that the colored people 
were driven into the Democratic camp because of dissatisfaction 
with the Republican state ticket, dislike of the parish officeis, 
and the “great scandal” regarding the school fund. They pointed 
out that the public schools had been closed for some time and 
Negro children were deprived of education. They charged that 
teachers were chosen for partisan reasons rather than for the 
good of the student. The Democrats promised “longer schools, 
higher wages, lower taxes, and better feeling, if the colored 
people would vote with them just this time.’’?? They even went so 
far as to promise them seats in the theaters and other places of 
amusement.*5 | 


Nicholls, in reply to a letter from a colored Conservative elub 
of New Orleans, assured the colored people that they would be 
protected. He stressed the fact that the laws of the state should be 
general in their operation. He let it be known that he would 
oppose any law that would be detrimental to any class or race. 
“To disregard and go back upon the pledges which I have given 
on this subject would be to disgrace me before the country,” 
concluded Nicholls.”° 


However, in spite of these precautions and promises, it was 
_ afterwards charged that the Democrats used a process of “bull- 
dozing” in some of the parishes in order to prevent a Republican 
majority. They were credited with having written the following 
circular purported to be signed by G. W. Patton, president of the 
Democratic Conservative State Central Committee: 


: We recommend that in conversation with each other, no 
gloomy forebodings shall be indulged in, but the result of the 
coming election shall be spoken of as foregoing conclusion, 
as we have the means of carrying the election and intend to 
use them. But be careful to say or do nothing that can be 

construed into a threat or intimidation of any character. You © 
cannot convince a Negro’s reason, but you can impress him 
by positive statements continually repeated. We recommend. 
that clubs shall be formed in different parts of the parish, of 
which there shall be frequent meetings, and, as often as may 


26 House Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 156, Part 2, p. 6. 

27 Ibid., Part 1, pp. 33-34. 

3s House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part I, p. 817. 
29 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1876, p. 486. 
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be convenient, a central meeting of all the clubs; that 
occasionally the ward clubs shall form at their several — 
places of meeting and proceed thence on horseback to the 
central rendezvous. . .. Proceedings of this character would 
impress the Negroes with a sense of your united strength.*° 


White people, particularly those who owned property, banded 
themselves together into clubs for mutual protection. These 
organizations, it was explained, sprang from “dire necessity.” 
It was true, the members argued, that they were outside the law, 
but they were the only organizations to which people could appeal 
since they had no voice in the conduct of the government of their 
_ state. As one witness later testified: | 

Robbed of even the semblance of self-government; sub- 

jected for a time to the harsh usage of a military ruler, and 
that domination only exchanged for the more humiliating 
sway of the wretched adventurer who came among them to 
feed upon their misfortune, they have borne the most 
oppressive rates of taxation, and the most thorough practice 
of official peculation and plunder. They have been forced to 
witness the subordination of. intelligence to ignorance, of 
virtue to vice, and of fair dealing to fraud. All this they have 
done under the forms and in the name of the law. Should we 
wonder that a proud people, thus goaded and outraged, should 
become thoroughly aroused to the necessity of freeing them- 
selves from the grasp of those who have been upheld in 
oppressing by their exactions and cursing by their presence 
the people of Louisiana ?*! | 


General J. R. Brooke, a Republican witness before the Select 
Committe which investigated frauds in the election of 1876, 
stated that the “regulators,” one of these organizations, included 
nearly the whole of the white population. All of the most reputable 
citizens were members of such clubs, and many Republicans were | 
not only members, but in many instances they were leaders.*? 
Ouachita Parish, “rifle clubs’ were formed, and members 

were said to ride through the country by day and at night aneag 
such ditties as: | 

A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify; 

If a nigger don’t vote for us, 

He shall forever die.** 


30 Senate Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, Part I, No. 701, p. x. 
31 House Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 156, Part I, p. 15. 


32 [bid. 
33 Senate Reports 44 Congress, 2 Session, Part I, No. 701, p. 19. 
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Dr. Thomas Y. Aby, who headed these organizations, claimed 
that these clubs had been formed for the protection of the Negro 
as well as the whites. Republican Negroes were intolerant of 
colored Democrats. Those colored Republicans who wished to 
leave the Radical party and join the opponents were afraid to do 
so in many instances. When the “rifle clubs” were under arms, 
it was a “precautionary measure rendered necessary by the 
state of society they were in.’’*+ 


Any and every foul act committed was blamed on the 
political situation. Early in the year Senator M. H. Twitchell 
was mortally wounded and his companion, George King, was 
killed outright, while crossing the river at Coushatta, by an 
unknown assassin. The Republican paper boldly hinted that 
it was the work of the “Coushatta Rangers and the Sir Knights 
of Democracy.’** A committee sent by Congress to Louisiana to 
investigate the affairs found that the two victims had many 
personal enemies and the affair had no political significance.* 


On August 19, 1876, a Democratic newspaper published in 
Lincoln Parish, adjoining Ouachita, reported that a few radical 
speakers—“Inflamatory spouters, demagogues in the truest sense 
of the word, are using their best efforts to instill bad principles 
into the minds of the colored people and seem to be anxious to 
precipitate a conflict between the two races. ... The promoters © 
of these murderous principles are well known and well watched, 
-and the halter for their necks is already greased.’’?* 


Dr. B. F. Dinkgrave, his cousin, J. H. Dinkgrave, and the 
sheriff of Ouachita Parish, George B. Hamlet, were apparently 
the only Republicans who had spoken in that parish up to 
that time. On August 30, 1876, Dr. Dinkgrave was killed and 
the other two Republicans were injured by an unknown person 
on horseback who fled immediately. He was pursued by a posse 
of the “‘rifle clubs,’’ but the trace was lost. Some of the members 
of the Republican party circulated the report that Dinkgrave 
was killed because he was a Republican leader. The Democrats © 
denied any knowledge of the act, and blamed the murder on a 
member of a Wimberly family of Texas. Several years earlier 
Dr. Dinkgrave had killed a member of that family in an alter- 


34 Tbid., 787-788; House Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 156, Part I, pp. 46- 47. 
35 New Cveans Republican, May 3, 1876. 
36 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1876, p. 485. 


37 Vienna Sentinel, August 19, 1876, quoted in Senate Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, 
Part I, No. 701, P. xii. 
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cation. The colored people became excited; leading Republicans 
organized an uprising and sent out orders to the different country 
wards to “come to Monroe that the war had begun.” They 
denounced the white people as “rebels,” as former “slave 
holders,” as the “natural enemies” of the colored, as persons 
who would return them to slavery, deprive them of their property, 
as well as their liberty. Many Negroes, armed with guns and 
pistols, assembled and threatened to march upon Monroe, “burn 
the town, kill the Democrats and the white people.” The “rifle 
clubs,”” whose members were ever on the alert for such out- 
breaks, frustrated their plans.*® 


The greatest acts of violence attributed to the Democrats 
occurred in Ouachita Parish, in November, immediately pre- 
ceding the election. It was charged that the “rifle clubs” visited 
the homes of many persons, took them from their homes and 
even from their beds. They were accused of stripping their 
unhappy victims and whipping them severely. A great issue 
was made of the murder of Henry Pingston, a Negro, who was 
shot to death the Saturday before election. It was claimed that 
his wife, Eliza, was cut in several places and nearly slain; sev- 
eral days later, the body of her baby was found in a pond of 
water near the Pinkston home. Eliza was the chief witness. She 
_later appeared before the Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives which investigated alleged frauds in the election 
of 1876. The committee found that her character had been proved 
- to be such that she was an instrument in the hands of designing 
politicians. These men were of the opinion, after a full examina- 
tion of witnesses, that “the attempt to give a political complexion 
to such outrages was a gross and scandalous political conspiracy, 
disgraceful to all who had any connection with it.’”’ They stated 
that this “wretched creature, this miserable prostitute, had be- 
come a saint in the political calendar of the Republican party.’’*® 


The Democrats felt that the Radicals were trying to stir up 
strife; that subterfuges were being employed to disfranchise 
citizens; and that there was a burning desire for a collision of 
some kind.4® They maintained that reports of Negro massacres 


38 Senate Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, Part I, No. 701, pp. xii-xiii, 787-788; Annual 
Cyclopaedia, 1876, p. 485; House Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 156, Part I, pp. 41-42. 

39 Senate Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, Part I, No. 701, p. xix; House Reports. 44 
Congrets, 2 Session, No. 156, Part I, pp. 45-46. 

*” Daily Picayune. November 3. 1876. 
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were being used to invent an excuse for the use of troops; that the 
Radicals were inciting the blacks in order to provoke retaliation 
on the part of the conservative whites.*! Indeed later testimony 
revealed the fact that “prominent Republicans considered the 
killing of a black man in Louisiana as equivalent to fifty thousand 


dollars of a campaign fund for the party. Every homicide in which | 


a colored man chanced to be the victim was seized upon with 
avidity, telegraphed over the North, and reckoned a substantial 
addition to their party strength.’’?? 

The Republicans were accused of committing i as 
many crimes against the Negro when he refused to submit to their 
dictation. Democratic colored clubs were broken up, colored men 
corraled in cattle pens, churches burned when the pastors refused 
to preach Republicanism, and many Negroes murdered for: making 
Democratic speeches.** | 

The matter of registration also proved to be a bone of con- 
tention, and was the cause of many accusations on both sides. 
According to the registration law the governor of the state 
appointed all the supervisors of registration for every parish in 
Louisiana. He also appointed the assistant supervisors for every 
ward, in the city of New Orleans. These men had the power to say 
who should and who should not vote. If they refused a man 
registration, there was no appeal from their decision. The act 
contained a clause which positively forbade the courts to review 
or revise the action of the supervisors. Any person so doing had to 
pay a heavy fine, or was dismissed by the judge. After the close 
of the registration, and within ten days of the election, the super- 
visor, upon the affidavit of two respectable citizens had the right 


_to strike any names from the registration list.* 


The supervisors and assistant supervisors also named the 
commissioners of election and fixed the location of polls.4° They 
were accused of making the polls as inaccessible as possible to the 
white people.*¢ 

The Democrats asked permission to furnish one of ise two 
clerks in the registration office, but they were refused. Therefore, 
there were no supervisors or clerks to represent their party.*’ 


41 Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 417. 
42 House Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 156, Part I, p. 14. 


43 Jbid., 15. 
44 Louisiana Acts, 1874, No. 155,. pp. 5-31: House Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 


156, Part I, p. 6; House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, 
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Under the election law, it was possible for a person to vote 
many times. If the supervisor of registration chose to do so, he 
could issue many duplicate certificates, and thus a man could vote 
at all the polling places in his ward.*§ 


The Republican Campaign Committee regarded the registra- 
tion officers as being under their direction. The secretary of the 
Committee on Canvassing and Registration sent out instructions 
which definitely told them: ‘‘You are expected to register and vote 
the full strength of the Republican party in your parish.’’*® Thus 
encouraged, the supervisors were very active in registering as 
many colored people as possible and in keeping down the white 
registration. According to one man’s testimony: “Over and over 
again every impediment and every obstacle was thrown in the way 
to prevent the registration of white people, while colored people 
were afforded every facility for registering.’”®° | 

One means that was used to keep down the white registration 
was the so-called “Sewing Machine Swindle.’*! About 29,000 
sewing machine circulars were sent out by the Republican Cam- 
paign Committee, “who were careful to leave out the colored 
individuals.’’>? If these circulars were returned undelivered, two 
Metropolitan policemen—in some cases two citizens—were sent 
out to ascertain whether the addressees lived at the address given 
on the registration books. When it was learned that a person 
whose name appeared on the circular was not at the place of resi- 
dence, an affidavit was sworn to which stated that “these parties 
were not registered at the place set forth in their registration 
papers.” Warrants were issued for their arrest on the grounds 
that they had taken out fradulent registration papers, and their 
names were immediately stricken from the registration books. 
Since the registration list of 1876 was merely a revision of the 
one made in 1874, it was only natural that many persons had 
changed their addresses during the two-year interval.** One 


48 Ibid., 715; House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part I, p. 


1001. | 
49 Tbid., 1074. 

50 Testimony of F. C. Zacharie, of New Orleans, before a Select Committee of the House 
of Representatives, in House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 
2, p. 714. Zacharie, however, was a Democratic leader and this statement might be biased. 


51 There was a sewing machine manufactured in Alabama known as the Southern Charm 
Sewing Machine, and members of this firm had offices in the Louisiana State House. Lonn, 
egy aytagre in Louisiana, 429; House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, 
No. 42, p. 387. 
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New Orleans newspaper estimated that “the names of at least 
3500 bona fide voters were stricken from the registration books 
on the ‘sewing machine’ affidavits.’’** 


During the Kellogg administration, an amendment to the 
constitution placed the state election on the same day as that 
of the presidential election. This was done not only to «reduce 
the expenses, but to bring about uniformity with the practice 
of other states.®*° The national canvass of 1876 was made en- 
tirely subordinate to that of the state. It claimed comparatively 
little attention before the Hayes-Tilden dispute.*® 


It was evident that trouble was expected the day of the 
election. One New Orleans paper reminded its readers: “The 
police will be placed on a war footing and organized for duty 
on election day. Their numbers will be increased and the state 


arms distributed.’ 


On the day of the balloting, members of the White League 
watched the polls by day and night, but this proved quite un- 
necessary for there were no disturbances of a serious nature.**® 


The New Orleans press commented on the orderly manner in 
which the election was conducted. One newspaper reported: 


The quietness with which the election was held in this 
city and state is a sufficient refutation of the slanders which 
have imputed to Louisiana violence and intolerance of 
disposition. Never had the people more at stake, never were 
they more orderly and calm. Our people had learned that 
their only hope of victory was in a brave endurance.*® : 


Both Nicholls and Packard claimed to be the winner, 
but it soon appeared that the Democratic candidate had received 
a majority of the votes.*! Just what the outcome would have 
been in a full, fair, and free election has never been definitely 
proved; there is no doubt that there were partisans on both 
sides who were active behind the scenes. The question might be 
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- asked why the Republican party which had a handsome major- 
ity in Louisiana failed to sustain itself against a Democratic 
minority. The answer probably lay in the fact that the Repub- 

lican party was born of reconstruction. It was made up of the © 
enfranchised Negro, the Union element which had not been 
stamped out by the war, and the migration from the North after — 
the conflict. When reconstruction was inaugurated, southerners 
considered the party a radical organization on the sacred soil 
of the South, an enemy in their midst. The challenge was on; 
the war commenced again in a different form.®* Some author- 
ities believe that the Radicals carried on the governments 
through troubled. times and did a great deal toward restoring 
prosperity in the South.“ However, regardless of what histori- 
ans have said in the past or will say in the future, feelings 
were bitter against carpetbag rule in 1876 among southern 
whites. The Radicals realized their days were numbered. Hence 
the contest was a heated one; both sides were fiercely eager to 


carry the election. 


The returns which came in the night of November 7 indicated 
that Tilden would be the next president. The following morning 
practically all the newspapers of the nation announced the Demo- 
cratic victory. Even Republican papers seemed willing to admit 
defeat, all but the highly partisan New York Times. The early 
returns the night before had convinced that paper, too, of Tilden’s 
success. As John C. Reid, the news editor, sat brooding over what 
seemed the first Republican defeat in fifteen years, he received a 
message from Democratic headquarters asking the Times for its 
estimate of the electoral votes secured for Tilden. This hint of 
uncertainty on the part of the Democrats gave Reid an idea, and 
- in the editorial council which was held immediately, it was decided - 
to take a desperate chance. These men based their hopes on the 
returns from South Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida, knowing 
that the Republicans still controlled the canvassing boards of 
those states, and could produce any majority they wished. They 
decided to show the Republican leaders that there was still hope. | 


Although the hour was late, Reid hastened to Republican 
headquarters, which he found deserted. Convinced of their defeat, 
the committeemen had gone home. While seeking Zachariah 


62 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, pp. 598-599. 


63 Howard K. Beale, “On Rewriting Reconstruction History,’’ in American Historical 
Review, XLVI (July, 1940), pp. 807-827; Francis B. Simkins, ‘‘New Viewpoints of Southern 
Reconstruction,” The Journal of Southern History, V (February, 1939), pp. 49-61. | 
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Chandler, national Republican chairman, Reid met William E. 
Chandler, a member of the Republican committee. Together they 
went to the latter’s room where they carefully went over the vote, 
state by state, counting the electoral vote in each state and seeing 
the possibility of giving Hayes a majority of one vote. They next 
went to the hotel room of Zachariah Chandler, who greeted them 
in his nightshirt. Too dazed fully to comprehend the true mean- 
ing of their plan, he authorized William E. Chandler to do what- 
ever he thought necessary in the matter. Reid and Chandler 
rushed to the telegraph office where they sent similar messages to 
Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina, S. B. Conover, Talla- 


hassee, Florida, and to Nicholls’ opponent, Stephen B. Packard, of _ 


Louisiana. The message said that Hayes was elected if the Repub- — 
licans carried South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana. Each was 
asked if he could hold his state, and was told to answer immedi- 
ately. In other words, if the men who controlled the electoral 
machinery in these states produced a majority for Hayes, the 
Republican candidate was elected. The first edition of the Times, 
therefore, the morning after election, cautiously printed an 
editorial under the caption: “A Doubtful Election.” Later that 
same morning, Zachariah Chandler, now keenly aware of the 
possibilities of the situation, sent out his famous message to the 
effect that Hayes had 185 electoral votes and was elected. Thus 
he claimed Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida for Hayes. 
One Republican newspaper after another changed its tune and 
claimed the election.** The New Orleans Republican fell in line 
and carried the following announcement: “Republicans may rest 
in quiet, in the assurances that Hayes is elected President of the 
United States and Packard, Governor of Louisiana, beyond any 
reasonable doubt.’® | 


| Republican leaders took up the cry of victory and stuck to 
their guns; the Democrats refused to submit, and thus there came 
about the most remarkable political contest in the history of the 


United States. ; 
Republican leaders, at the request of the president, and 
realizing that every vote was necessary, sent agents to the three 


64 Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, 174-186; Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Election, 45-54: 
McClure, Our Presidents and How We Make Them, 261-263; Rhodes, History of the United 
States, VII, 227-229; Stanwood, History of Presidential Elections, 329-330. 
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southern states.°6 They asked President Grant for troops to 
protect the canvassing officers. This favor was not hard to secure 
from a Republican executive who had so often sent troops to 
intervene in political affairs.*7 


On November 10, President Grant issued an order to General 
_W. T. Sherman, Washington, D. C., telling him to instruct General 
Christopher C. Augur, in Louisiana, to be vigilant and with the 
forces at his command to preserve peace and order. He told him to 
see that the proper and legal board of canvassers be unmolested 
in the performance of its duties. General Augur was requested to 

report any suspicion of fraudulent count on either side to the 


president. 


The Democrats, not to be outdone, sent prowinent aenheies 
of their party to “visit” in Louisiana, South Carolina, and 


Florida.® 


It soon appeared that ewes had honestly received the vote 
of South Carolina.7° The other two southern states, however, 
continued to be the scenes of action. According to one New 
Orleans newspaper: “The excitement prevailing here is tre- 
mendous and only rivaled by the excitement that prevailed at 
the beginning of the late war. Louisiana and Florida are today 
the battle ground in this presidential contest.’’”! 


_ The day after their arrival in New Orleans the Democratic 
“visiting statesmen” addressed a letter to the Republican com- 
mittee asking their cooperation in seeing that “the board of can- 
vassers make a fair count of the votes actually cast.” They asked 
men to meet and confer with them “personally or through com- 
mittees” in order that whatever influence both groups possessed 
might be exerted “‘in behalf of such a canvass of the votes actually 
- cast as by its fairness and impartiality shall command the respect 
and acquiescence of the American people of all parties.”** 


66 John Sherman, James A. Garfield, Eugene Hale, Stanley Matthews, E. W. Stoughton 
and others were sent. Senate Executive Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 2, p. 9. 

67 Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, 187. 

68 Fortier, History of Louisiana, IV, 180; Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Election, 55. 

69 The Democratic statesmen included: John M. Palmer, Lyman Trumbull, William R. 
Morrison, Samuel 'J. Randall, J. R. Doolittle, Oswald Ottendorfer, and others. Senate Executive 
Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 2, p. 31. 

79 Rhodes, History of the United States, VII, 229. 


71 New Orleans Republican, November 11, 1876. 
72 Senate Executive Documents, 44 Congress, : 2 Session, No. 2, p. 31. 
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The Republican visitors immediately dispatched a lengthy 
reply setting forth their stand: 


We do not see the propriety or utility of a conference on 
the basis and subject to the limitations you propose. ... We 
are, at most, requested to be the witnesses of what shall occur 
in the canvass of the votes, without power or legal influence 
over the result, or over the means by which, under the laws of 
Louisiana, the result is to be determined. ... We are here as 
private citizens, with no official power. We, therefore, cannot 
supercede or modify any law of that state, nor have we any 
right to control or influence any of its officers as to the manner 
in which they shall perform ministerial or judicial duties 
imposed upon them by the laws. 


They then quoted the law at length and stood on the principle of 
non-interference with states’ rights.. 


The Democrats were disappointed that their efforts to confer 


- with the opposing party were not met in the spirit in which they 


were intended. They disclaimed any desire to interfere with the 
canvassing officers. They said: 

Notwithstanding your refusal to cooperate, we still 
cherish the hope that the Returning Board, warned by the 
history of the past, and conscious that its actions are being 
observed by the whole nation, will discharge its delicate 
duties with such circumspection, fairness, and impartiality as 
will give satisfaction to the American people. . . . Should a 
different result follow the action of the board, we shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, while you have taken the 
responsibility of declining to act with us, we have done all in 
our power to avert the consequences which may follow.” 


According to law, the Returning Board consisted of five 
persons. The members were elected by the Senate from all politi- 
cal parties. The board which was chosen in 1873 was made up of 
J. Madison Wells, the president, a native Louisianian, who re- 
mained a Union man from the time the war broke out. He was 
chosen lieutenant governor under the Banks reconstruction plan, © 
and became governor when Michael Hahn resigned to become 
United States senator. He was removed in 1867 by General Sheri- 
dan who, in a letter to Secretary Stanton, characterized Wells as 
a “political trickster and a dishonest man.’’™* At this time, 1876, 


73 Thid., 31-34. 
™The Nation, XXIII, 309, quoted in Heweeth. The Hayes-Tilden Election, 98. 
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he held the lucrative office of surveyor of the port of New Orleans. 
Thomas C. Anderson, also a native son, was known to have used 
his influence while state senator in obtaining a subsidy for a navi- 
gation company in which he was financially interested. Louis M. 
Kenner, a colored saloon-keeper, had been indicted for larceny, 
and had secured a dismissal of the prosecution after a confession. 
Gadane Casanave, a Negro undertaker and a very ignorant man, 
was the fourth member of the board. Oscar Arroyo, the only 
Democratic member of the board, had resigned and had never been 
replaced, although the chairman of the Democratic State Central 
Committee had appealed to Governor Kellogg and also to the 
Returning Board. These were the men —_ had the power to 
determine the result of the election.” | 


- The board, according to law, had to meet within ten days after 
the date of election. This they did on November 16; they took the 
oath of office and chose Wells as chairman. The first session was 
held on November 18, at which time they issued an invitation to 
the ‘distinguished gentlemen of national reputation from other 
states” to select five men from each of the two bodies to attend 
and be present at the meetings of the board while engaged in the 
discharge of its duties.“* The “visiting statesmen” accepted and 
were present at the meetings until the board went into secret 
session on December 2. 


At the first meeting the board adopted a set of rules which 
provided that the returning officers would first take up, canvass, 
and compile the returns from the parishes from which there were 
no objections. They would then take up the parishes in which 
there were objections on account of fraud, intimidation, or other 
illegal practice. The rules stated that all motions made by candi- 
dates or their attorneys should be in writing and signed; no oral 
arguments were to be allowed. They provided that whenever the 
returning officers thought it advisable they could go into secret 
session to consider any motion, argument, or proposition presented 
to them; and in like manner, when all the evidence was collected, 
the members of the Returning Board would decide the several 
contests. Judge Henry M. Spofford, counsel for several of the 
Democratic candidates, made an urgent plea that all proceedings 


7 House Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 156, Part 1, p. 7; Annual Cyclopaedia, 
1876, p. 488. 

76 Senate Executive Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 2, p. 31. 

77 House Reports, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 149, p 41. 
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be in open session, and that interested candidates as well as press 
reporters be allowed to be present, but the board refused to grant 
this request. Several protests were filed by the Democratic counsel, 
but these were brushed aside and the board went on with its busi- 
ness.78 Seven sessions were devoted to the undisputed parishes and 
five to those which were known as the “bulldozed parishes.”’*® On 
the twelfth day, President Wells announced that the board would 
adjourn and “take the whole subject-matter under deliberations 
and make their findings in regard to it.’’*° The board had taken 
4500 pages of manuscript testimony. On December 5, its decision 
was reached. By rejecting more than 10,000 Democratic votes, it 
gave Louisiana to Hayes.’! Before giving out the results, there 
were rumors and counter rumors of bribery. At least Wells was 
willing to sell the state to the highest bidder. According to the 
revelations of Joseph Harris Maddox, an employe of the Treasury 
Department at Washington, his old friend, J. Madison Wells, was 
willing to serve his party in making the returns for Hayes pro- 
vided he was paid for it. Wells requested Maddox to go to Wash- 
ington to see influential men, and “to see whether he could get the 
amount of money necessary to satisfy him.” Maddox was given a 
letter addressed to himself as a credential and another for Sena- 
tor J. R. West.*? The letter addressed to West was written in faulty 
and clumsy language and appeared innocent enough. It could have, — 
however, been designated to hide the real meaning of the writer 
who was an old friend of West and probably aware of his shady 
character.** The letter read as follows: 
Let me, my esteemed sir, warn you of the danger, Millions 
have been sent here and will be used in the interest of Tilden, 
and unless some counter move [is made] it will be impossible 


for me or any other individual to wrest [sic] its productive 
results... . Act promptly or results will be disastrous. A hint 


to the wise. sin 


78 Senate Executive Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 2, pp. 39- 45; Annual Cyclo- 
paedia, 1876, p. 488. 

7? The parishes selected in which there were op racticed the greatest intimidation and 
violence were: East and West Feliciana, East Baton Rouge, Morehouse, and Ouachita. Senate 
Executive Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 2, pp. 7-8. 

8° Ibid., 145. 

81 House Reports, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 140, pp. 23, 40. 

82 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 42, p. 144. 


83 West negotiated some dishonest ge? both in New Orleans and California. A. M. Gibson, 
A Political Crime (New York, 1885), 
84 House Miscellaneous Documents, es Deel 2 Session, No. 42, p. 180. 
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Maddox first went to see President Grant who sent him to 
Zachariah Chandler. After his interview with the national 
Republican chairman, Maddox called on Secretary of War 
Cameron whom he informed that Wells wanted a large amount 
of money. Cameron refused to entertain such a proposition. 
Failing in his attempt to receive a bribe from the Republican 
leaders, Maddox then endeavored to carry out “the second 
proposition which was understood between him and Wells.’ 
Consequently, on November 23, 1876, Maddox called on John T. 
Pickett, a Washington attorney who had previously handled 
several business transactions for Maddox. Pickett was a Demo- 
crat. Wells’ agent told the lawyer that “Louisiana was Demo- 
cratic by from 8,000 to 12,000 majority, but that money would 
decide how her electoral vote would be thrown.” He stated that | 
he had in his possession a letter written by J. Madison Wells 
to Senator West**® which advised West that the Democrats had 
put up a million dollars and that Republican money was needed 
to counteract that.57 However, the state could go to Tilden if 
Pickett would raise money enough**® to pay Governor Wells and 
his fellow members of the Returning Board. Unless this money 
could be secured, the returns of Louisiana would be counted for 
Hayes. Pickett submitted the proposition to Abram S. Hewitt, 
chairman of the National Democratic committee, who stated that 
“under no circumstances would he entertain any such a propo- 
sition; if we bought them now, we would have to buy them ever 
hereafter.’’®® 


Wells also made several overtures to Duncan F. Kenner, a 
Democrat of New Orleans, and offered to count in Nicholls and 
the Democratic state ticket for $200,000 ‘“‘in greenbacks in his 
hand.” He would not, however, count “the votes actually cast 
for the Tilden electors” for that sum. Apparently nothing came 
of this offer.° 

The Returning: Board promulgated the results of its can- — 
vass on the morning of December 6. It declared the Hayes 


Jbid., 145. 
86 Maddox concluded not to deliver Wells’ letter to West because ‘‘the letter contained 
information of a very delicate character,’’ and because his information in regard to West was 
“such as not to allow. me to trust him.’’ Maddox said that when he returned to New Orleans 


he told Wells that he had not delivered the letter and Wells replied that he was glad. The 


letter was later produced by Maddox unopened when he appeared before a Select Committee 
of the House of Representatives, and the committee handed it to West who opened it and read 
it. House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 42, pp. 150, 180. 

87 Tbid., 131-132. | 

88 Maddox told Pickett that ‘‘for one million of dollars the vote of Louisiana can be 
secured to Tilden and Hendricks.”’ Jbid., 138. , 
89 Tbid., 133. | 
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electors had won by larger majorities.®! Stephen B. Packard 


was declared to have been duly and lawfully elected governor 


by a vote of 74,624 and Caesar C. Antoine lieutenant-governor | 
whose votes numbered 74,669. The vote given for Nicholls was 
71,195 and for Wiltz 71,093. The election for the other Republi- 
can candidates for state officers was also certified to.®* 


On December 6, the Republican presidential electors as- 
sembled at the State House to cast their ballots for Rutherford 
B. Hayes and William A. Wheeler.*? On the same day, the Demo- 
cratic claimants, basing their authority on an irregular canvass 
of certified copies of the returns, met in the chamber of the 
House of Representatives and cast their votes for Samuel J. 
Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks. 


| When Congress met in December, the presidential election 
was still in dispute. According to the Constitution, the presi- 
dent of the Senate had the power to count the electoral votes, 
but there were two sets of certificates from several of the 
states,” and he would have to decide which in each case was 
valid. The president of the Senate was Thomas W. Ferry of 
Michigan, a Republican. Hayes evidently contended that this 
was the fair way to settle the dispute because on January 5, 
1877, he addressed the following letter to John Sherman: 


I do not wish to influence the action of our friends, and 
do not volunteer opinions. But you have a right to my 
opinion. I believe the Vice President alone has the con- 
stitutional power to count the votes and declare the result. 
Everything in the nature of a contest as to electoral votes 
is an affair of the states. The rest is a mere ministerial duty. 
Therefore, it is not right, in my judgment, for Congress 
to interfere.*® 


If neither set of returns from the several states was ac- 
cepted, neither candidate would have a majority, and the election 
would be thrown into the House of Representatives which had 


1W. P. Kellogg, 75,135; J. H. Burch, 75,127; Peter Joseph, 74,014; L. A. Sheldon. 
74,027; Morris Marks, 74, 418: Levissee, 74, 033: 0: H: Brewster, 74,017; Oscar 
Joffrion, 74,736; John McEnery, 70,508; Pg C. Wickliffe, 70,509; L. St. Martin, 70, 553; 
F. Poché, 70,335; A. Deblanc, 70,530; W. A. Seay, 70,525; R. G. Cobb, 70,423; K. <A Cross, 
70,566. Annual Cyclopaedia, 1876, p. 489. | 

2 Ibid.; New Orleans Republican, December 6, 1876. 

®3 New Orleans Republican, December 7, 1876. 

®4 Daily Picayune, December 7, 1876. 

®5 Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, 196-197; Rhodes, History of the United States, VII, 
239-240. Louisiana. South Carolina, Florida, and Oregon sent duplicate returns. 
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a Democratic majority of 74 members. Naturally, the Republi- 
cans would not submit to this method. There was no cmaecene: 
law to apply to the situation. 


Both houses of Congress appointed committees to investigate 
the election. The House committee, representing Democratic 
interests, held its first meeting in New Orleans December 12, 
interviewing one hundred and ten witnesses at this session. It 
had its headquarters in the St. Charles Hotel. The Senate com- 
mittee, which was partial to the Republican candidates, housed 
itself in the United States District Courtroom in the Custom 
House. It began examining witnesses on December 18.97 Day 
after day, these committees held their sessions and day after 
day the election was debated in Congress. 


| Meantime, General Nicholls was serenaded at Clay’s statue, 
New Orleans, on December 19. He reviewed very briefly the 
campaign which had just passed, and stated: 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of his opponents who 
had used all the election machinery, he had in a fair and 
peaceable election, been elected Governor by a majority of 
all the votes cast. He accepted the duties of office, and in- 
tended to assume and perform them. 


Showing a determination to hold his ground, he told his 
listeners: 


Peacefully, fairly, legally elected your Governor by 
over 8000 majority of the votes of both races in the state, I 
announce to you my fixed determination to assert and 
maintain my right to that position, and I know that you are 
—— determined that I shall do so.% 


The year 1876 ended without either candidate for the presi- 
dency having been declared elected, and with two men claiming 
to be the legal governor of Louisiana. 


CHAPTER III 
RIVAL GOVERNMENTS 
Repeating the history of 1872, two state legislatures as- 


sembled in New Orleans—the Republicans at the State House, 
the Democrats at St. Patrick’s Hall. At an early hour on the 


97 New Orleans Republican, December 12, 1876; Daily Picayune, December 19, 1876. 
8 New Orleans Republican, December 20, 1876; Daily Picayune. December 29, 1876. 
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morning of January 1, 1877, the State House was a scene of 
activity. By ten o’clock all important officeholders and every 
member of the House and Senate of the Republican party had 
assembled. Governor Kellogg had ordered the State House to be 
barricaded, and all entrances to the building, excepting one, 
were closed. This one portal, through which passed only those 
members of the legislature who had certificates from the Return- 
ing Board, was heavily guarded by rows of policemen. Three 
members of the Democratic caucus, which had met and formu- 
lated the plans of the party the night before, called upon the 
governor. They asked Kellogg to permit those Democrats 
who claimed to be elected, as well as those returned by the Re- 
turning Board, to enter the State House. These men guaranteed 
that no disturbances would take place, and asked the removal 
of the armed guard. The governor replied that the matter was 
' beyond his control. The several hundred Republicans in the 
building awaited with some anxiety to see what the Democrats 
would do. | 

A great crowd gathered outside the building, expecting 
a clash of some kind. The balconies of the neighboring buildings 
were thronged with curious onlookers. Squads of policemen 
in the streets tried unsuccessfully to keep the crowds from 
assembling.? 

At a quarter to twelve o ‘clock, tha Democratic-Conservative 
members of the House of Representatives, led by Colonel Louis 
Bush, made their appearance at the well defended entryway. They 
demanded that they be admitted into their hall. All but those 
recognized by the Returning Board were denied admittance. 
Colonel Bush called on Clerk Peter J. Trezevant “to clear the ob- 
structions, barricades, and military police which are used to 
prevent the ingress of the Democratic-Conservatives into the 
Hall of Representatives.” The clerk demanded of Isidore Mc- 
Cormick, aide-de-camp of William Pitt Kellogg, General Badger, 
who was in command of the state militia in the building, and | 
William F. Loan, superintendent of the Metropolitan Police and 
officer in command of the police force in the building, the re- 
moval of the forces under their command. Each of these men 
peremptorily refused. After reading a solemn protetst “against 
the invasion by the Executive of the rights and privileges of the 
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legislature; and against the military occupation of the State 
House by United States troops and Metropolitan police,” the 
Democratic members of the House of Representatives retired 
from the State House. The senators arrived and made the same 
demands. They were greeted in like manner.? 


Refusing to enter the State House until it was thrown open 
to “all members of the legislature, and to all contestants for 
seats, and until said military operations shall have ceased, and 
all these obstructions shall have been removed,” the Democratic 
members of the House and Senate proceeded to St. Patrick’s 
Hall. They were followed by a huge crowd, and when the doors 
of the building were thrown open, the multitude of curious 
people rushed into the hall. Clerk Trezevant arrived almost 
simultaneously and addressed the excited throng: | 


Gentlemen, I reached the State House at the hour ap- 
pointed by the law for the meeting of the general assembly, 
for the purpose of performing my official duty. I found 
the building barricaded and filled with the police and 
military, and have come here in an endeavor to organize the 


House of Representatives.* 


There were sixty-two members‘ present and this constituted 
a quorum. Colonel Bush was nominated speaker, and several 
minor officials were elected before the House adjourned.® 


The Democratic senators® met in a room adjoining the one 
occupied by the members of the House. A resolution was offered — 
authorizing the president of the Senate, Louis A. Wiltz, to ap- 
point a committee of three members’ to notify Governor Kellogg 
that the Senate was duly organized and ready to receive any 
official communication from him. The committee was further 
instructed to inform the governor that the members of this 
Senate. had gone to the State Capitol, found it in possession of 
Metropolitan Police and armed men, and had been refused | 
admittance. As the representatives of the people “this body con- 


2Annual Cyclopaedia, 1876, p. 492; New Orleans Times, January 2, 1877; Louisiana 
House Journal, 1877, p. 12. 

3’ New Orleans Times, January 2, 1877 ; Louisiana House Journal, 1877, p. 4. 

4+ Forty members were returned as elected by the official board and twenty-two had no 
certificates from the Returning Board. According to the constitution, the legislature should 
consist of 120 representatives and 36 senators. Annual Cyclopaedia, 1876, p. 493. 

5 New Orleans Times, January 2, 1877; Louisiana House Journal, 1877, pp. 5-6. 

6 The assembly consisted of twenty-one senators; nine were held over, eight were declared 
elected by the Returning Board, and four claimed to have been elected, but held their cer- 
tificates from the Democratic Committee on Returns. Annual Cyclopaedia, 1876, p. 493. 
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sidered it contrary to law and the spirit of free institutions to 
organize a general assembly of the state of Louisiana under a 
military guard, calculated to overawe and intimidate the mem- 
bers.” For these reasons, the members had repaired to St. 


Patrick’s Hall, where a permanent organization had been ef- 


fected. When the committee attempted to carry out this mission, 
two were arrested, and one was taken by force into the Republi- 
can Senate, as he had a Returning Board certificate. 


Meanwhile the Republican members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ met in the State House that memorable New Year’s 
Day. Michael Hahn was made speaker and a resolution was 
passed calling on President Grant “‘to afford the protection guar- 
anteed each state by the Constitution of the United States, when 
threatened by domestic violence.’’!° | 


The Radical Senate was called to order by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Antoine.!! A quorum was obtained when two contested 


seats were filled.'? Two bills were passed, one condemning the 
“illegal assembly at St. Patrick’s Hall,” and another calling on 
the president to preserve the peace.’ 


The governor’s annual message was received by the Repub- 
lican legislature. The body moved to dispense with the reading, 
and five hundred copies were ordered to be printed. In the clos- 
ing message of his administration, Governor Kellogg defended 
his past performances, and produced figures to show that he had 
reduced state taxes, limited the parish taxes, and reduced the 
cost of government.!! 


Each legislature claimed to be the legal one and each 
claimed to have a quorum of lawfully elected members. Both 
legislatures met in joint session on January 2. The Republican 
assembly received the returns of the election as compiled by the 


8 New Orleans Times, January 2, 1877. 

® There were sixty-eight representatives; all held Returning Board certificates. Annual 
Cyclopaedia, 1876, p. 493. 

10 New Orleans Times and New Orleans Republican, January 2, 1877. 


11 There were eight hold-over senators and eleven new ones. Annual Cyclopaedia, 1876, 
p. 493; New Orleans Republican, January 4, 1877 


12 Several persons were admitted on contests for seats to which those had been returned 
who took their places in the Nicholls legislature. Annual Cyelopaedia, 1877, p. 458. 


13 New Orleans Republican, January 2, 1877; Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 477. 


14 Kellogg stated that when he entered upon his duties the bonded and floating debt of 
the state was $24,093,407, with contingent liabilities amounting to $21,090,500. ‘‘The laws 
authorizing this contingent debt have all been repealed; and the debt of the state now is $11.,- 
855,922.”" He claimed that taxes had been reduced during his administration from 21% mills on 
the dollar to 14% mills for state purposes, including schools; taxes for the city of New Orleans 
had been reduced from 30 mills to 15 mills. The total expenses of the preceding administra- 
tion were $4,209,825. New Orleans Republican, January 2, 1877. . 
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Returning Board from the secretary of state. Tellers were ap- 
pointed for both Houses who proceeded to examine the returns 
of the votes. They declared Packard and Antoine elected.1°5 The 
Democratic legislature had its speaker read all the parish re- 
turns and made the same declaration for Nicholls and Wiltz.'® 
On January 4, the Democratic-Conservative legislature moved to 
Odd Fellows Hall, New Orleans.?? 


Since the political situation had reduced itself into two posi- | 


tive forms—a Republican and a Democratic legislature—it was 
now left to the taxpayers to shape and determine the character 
and personnel of the state. A movement was inaugurated to pay 
a portion of the regular taxes for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of the Nicholls government until the result of the presi- 
dential election was determined and the political situation in 
the state was finally settled. A meeting was held in New Orleans 
on January 3 to which all citizens were invited. The purpose 
of the meeting was to devise ways and means to operate the 
government, and it was proposed that five per cent be paid in 
advance on taxes. The leading business men of the city agreed 
to subscribe, and some even agreed to pay their taxes for the 
current year in full immediately following Nicholls’ inaugura- 


tion. 
Commenting on this meeting, a Republican source had this 


to say: 

The Committee of Seventy, headed by the President of 
the Crescent Mutual Insurance Company comes again to the 
front and recognizes Francis T. Nicholls as the executive 
head of the lawfully elected government and pledges itself 
and a couple of columns of signatures to “cooperate with 
the public authorities,” and proceeds to call for a levy of five 
per centum of the state taxes and licenses, collectable in the 
ensuing year, should be paid in advance by the taxpayers 


throughout the state.'® 


The Democratic assembly called upon the people of the state 
to stand by the legitimate government and to withhold taxes 
from the “illegal body holding forth under the shadows of the 


15 According to these returns, Packard received 74,624; Nicholls 71,198; Antoine 74,669 
‘and Wiltz 71,093. New Orleans Republican, January 4, 1877. 

16 The returns read in the Democratic Assembly showed that Nicholls had received 84,487 
votes; Packard, 76,477; Wiltz 84,242;Antoine 76,471. New Orleans Times, January 3, 1877; 
Louisiana House Journal, 1877, pp. 5-6; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1876, p. 493. 

17 Daily Picayune, January 5, 1877. 

18 Jbid., January 4, 1877. 

19 New ‘Orleans Republican, January 4, 1877. 
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military and of the police in the barricaded State House, and 
thus cripple it in its very incipiency.’”’ They pleaded with the 
people to wait and forbear, “for the day of deliverance is near.’ 


Perhaps in answer to this plea, the Picayune assured the 
Nicholls government that the tax movement had proved a suc- 
cess and all arrangements were perfected for its full operation | 
immediately after the inauguration.! 


Business was the order of the day in both legislatures. The 
Packard government passed an act appropriating $200,000 for 
the militia of the state. It also went on record as opposing the 
closure of Bayou Lafourche.?? The Democrats busied themselves. 
with appointing standing committees. At their sixth session 
they passed a resolution which declared ‘“‘the pretended canvass 
of votes cast at the recent general election as made and returned 
by the body styling itself the Returning Board to be illegal, 
null and void, and directing the Judiciary Committees of the 
House and Senate to prepare and present an act providing ges a 
proper and legal canvass of said vote. 28 | 


The most important business, however, in both legislatures 
was preparing for the inauguration of their respective leaders. 
January 8 was the day set for the dual ceremony. All reports 
from Washington indicated that President Grant would pursue 
a policy of “hands off” in Louisiana. It was believed that he 
would not countenance any aggressive movement against the . 
inauguration of Nicholls, The Republican legislature had asked . 
the president for military protection against possible Demo- 
cratic violence. Grant, however, after calling an extraordinary 
session of his cabinet to discuss the political situation in Loui- 
siana, wired the following message to Governor Kellogg on 


January 7: 


There will be two inaugurations tomorrow unless one 

of them is prevented. I do not, however, propose to inter- 
_fere with them. I have nothing before me to justify action 
in the way of recognizing either government and cannot, 
therefore, do so, particularly as a committee of each house 
of Congress is now engaged in investigating all the facts of 
the late election, including the contest of the two governors 


2° Louisiana House Journal, 1877, pp. 11-12. 
21 Daily Picayune, January 6, 1877. 
22 New Orleans Republican, January 5, 1877. 
23 Louisiana House Journal, 1877, p. 12; New Orleans Times, January 7, 1877. 
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and of the two legislatures, both claiming to be legally 
elected. Under these circumstances, for me to rerognize 
one or the other would hardly be justifiable. 


The president further stated: 


The Democratic state government has the sympathy 
of such portion of the people of that state as have the means 
required to give sustenance to it, and their government and 
legislature would be recognized even if it were not half so 
many as there are now in the Democratic party in Loui- 
siana.*4 | 


President Grant merely offered to keep the peace should occasion 
require and prevent bloodshed, pending the political complications, 


Packard let it be known that he would make no attempt to 
disperse the Democratic legislature. On the other hand, the 
Radicals were prepared in the event the Democrats should attack. 
Their mouthpiece feared the “rule or ruin party which has Mr. 
Nicholls in charge’’ would forcibly seize the State House.*° The 
Picayune said the Capitol was ‘‘a garrisoned fort, provided with 
the munitions of 


The double inauguration took place as scheduled—Packard 
and Antoine took the oath of office at the State House; Nicholls and 
Wiltz were inaugurated governor and lieutenant governor at St. 
_ Patrick’s Hall. Men, women, and children, seemingly unaware of 
the threatening rain and rawness of the morning, waited tire- 
lessly for the hour when this extraordinary event would take ~ 
place. As the morning wore on, the sun began to break through the 
cloud rifts, and shortly before the ceremony, it burt, forth in all 
its glory to smile upon the new government. 


St. Patrick’s Hall was beautifully decorated with colorful 
bits of bunting and bedecked with the flags of many nations. The 
balcony, on which the inauguration took place, was adorned with 
the national colors. The members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives occupied a space adjacent to the balcony. Many ~ 
distinguished members of the clergy and bar occupied special 
seats, while in the spacious hall prominent men and women waited 
eagerly. When Nicholls and Wiltz entered a carriage at the coor 


24 Daily Picayune, January 8, 1877; New Otéine Times, January 8, 1877. 
25 New Orleans Republican, January 7, 1877. 
26 Daily Picayune, January 8, 1877. 
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of their hotel in the presence of an immense throng, the enthusiasm 
of the crowd knew no bounds. The people surged forward like a 
great tidal wave, removed the horses from the traces, and a 


hundred sturdy men eagerly drew the vehicle through the streets.. 
When the cortege arrived at the entrance of St. Patrick’s Hall, the | 


Committee of Arrangements greeted the distinguished arrivals. 
General Beauregard and other prominent citizens accompanied 
the governor and lieutenant governor elect. Judge Ogden, presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate, was master of ceremonies. When 
Nicholls and Wiltz were escorted to the balcony, the band played 
‘Hail to the Chief,” and the crowd cheered. Dr. B. M. Palmer, of 
the First Presbyterian Church, invoked the divine blessing. The 
oath of office was administered by Judge A. L. Tissot, of the 
Second District Court. Judge Ogden then introduced Governor 
Nicholls who delivered a lengthy inaugural address. He told his 
listeners that he was assuming the duties of governor of his native 


state under circumstances of marked difficulty, and at a period of 


very general distress. In a loud, ringing tone, that brought forth 
the thunderous plaudits of the excited, but attentive, audience, he 
cried: | 


The material prosperity of Louisiana and the happiness > 


of her people must be restored, and this can only be accom- 
plished by the truth, and energy of the people cooperating 
with honesty, fidelity, integrity, and patriotism on the part 
of their representatives. Self must be sunk, and the general 
good alone serve as the guide to the civil and political action 
of each citizen. Laws operating equally upon the whole people, 
without distinction of race, class, color or condition must 
alone be found on the statute books, and these laws should be 
thoroughly, fairly, and impartially executed. In this way 
~ confidence and hope will prevail, and this state will speedily 
become a home of happiness and peace for all her children— 
for the weak as well as the strong, the poor as well as the 


rich. 


The ceremony was concluded by a solemn benediction which was 
pronounced by Reverend Father Allen, pastor of St. Patrick’s 

In contrast with this gala celebration, Packard and Antoine 
were inaugurated behind closed doors at the State House. Appre- 
hensive of an attack by the Nicholls government, barricades were 


27 [bid., January 9, 1877: New Orleans Times, January 9, 1877. 
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erected on the veranda, ‘‘pierced with holes for the use of muskets 
and rifles.’’** Policemen were scattered about the building. 
Reverend Alexander, chaplain of the Senate, made a short prayer 
and Governor Kellogg introduced his successor. Packard spoke on 
the “un-American and barbarous election practices and the 
thousands of political murders committed upon defenseless 
colored men since reconstruction.” He invoked the aid of 
the federal government to sustain him in power. The Radical 
leader recommended legislation to change the mode of assess- 
ment, discussed Republican principles and progress, domestic 
policy, revenue reform, immigration of labor, schools, and muni- 
cipal affairs. Antoine took the floor when Packard concluded 
his speech.*® An unfriendly crowd outside the building inter- 
rupted Antoine’s address by throwing missiles at the window 
panes and with hootings and yells. The crowd became so demon- 
strative that orders were given that no person be permitted to 
leave or enter the building. When food was brought into “the 
fort,” the crowd screamed with laughter. Cabs, harness and 
other equipment, including Governor Kellogg’s carriage, in front 
of the State House, were damaged by ruffians. Nicholls, when he 
heard of the mischievous conduct of the mob, issued his first 
order as governor, which was immediately obeyed, and quiet 


was re-established.*? 
Contrasting the two inaugurations, one New Orleans paper 


wrote: | 

No stranger visiting the city, who saw the two demon- 
strations could have hesitated in pronouncing as to which 
government is the choice of the people, or could falter in 
deciding as to which of the two is entitled to the respect 
and consideration of the country. The inauguration of 
General Nicholls was made in the face of day, amid the 
enthusiastic plaudits of an immense throng, composed of 
all ranks and classes of citizens. The mock inauguration 
at the St. Louis Hotel*! was hurried through behind bolts 
and bars, by conspirators who cowered and shrank from the 
public, relying solely on the federal bayonets near at hand 
to support their crime and protect their guilt.** 

25 New Orleans Times, January 9, 1877. ? 

29 New Orleans Republican, January 9, 1877. 

30 Daily Picayune, January 9, 1877. 


31 The St. Louis Hotel had been purchased a year or two before and converted into a 
State Capitol. John Smith Kendall, History of New Orleans (Chicago, 1922), I, 399. 


32 Daily Picayune, January 9, 1877. 
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Both legislatures met on the day of the double inaugura- 
tion; they both seemed determined to get down to business and 
hold their own. Even before the election, Nicholls had formed 
a well-defined plan of action. That plan was to put all three 
departments of the government into a de facto position immedi- 
ately, avoid any conflicts, and patiently await results at Wash- 
ington. He was determined to fight, if necessary, to organize a 
de facto government, but he did not wish to make any aggres- © 
Sive or offensive moves. Nicholls was afraid that the federal 
government might move adversely against his government if — 
given an excuse. He was willing to take all risks essential to 
success, but not any unnecessary chances.** 


One of Nicholls’ first acts, after taking the oath of office, was 
to swear in five hundred volunteer policemen and appoint tempo- 
rary captains to command them. Police headquarters was estab- 
lished at the Masonic Hall.** 


An unusual spectacle greeted the eyes of early risers on 
the morning of January 9, when they saw armed and determined 
men, of all ages, hurrying to and fro on the streets of New 
Orleans. By ten o’clock they had collected in great numbers at 
Lafayette Square. Few onlookers were aware that the legal state 
militia®®» had been organized and was prepared to carry out 
Governor. Nicholls’ orders. General Fred N. Ogden was in com- 
mand, and he was assisted by Generals Behan and Vaudry and 
Colonel D. B. Penn.** Nicholls’- plan included getting possession 
of the Supreme Court, but he had no intention of seizing the 
State House for fear of federal intervention.?? The militia had 
assembled to put this plan in operation. The artillery had con- 
gregated at St. Mary’s Market with the field pieces and at eleven 
o’clock they joined forces at Lafayette Square. The entire pro- 
cession marched towards the Supreme Court building*®® which 
was guarded by Packard’s police with several Napoleon and Gat- 
ling guns. The citizens’ army was armed with guns of every 
description, some even had antiquated rifles which had been taken 


383 Lathrop, ‘“‘An Autobiography of Francis T. Nicholls’, in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
XVII, 254-255. 

34 Daily Picayune, January 9, 1877. . | 

85 The Nicholls militia was in effect the McEnery militia, or White League. They were 
about 3,000 in number. Kendall, History of New Orleans, I, 402. 

36 Daily Picayune, January 10, 1877. | 
om ae “An Autobiography of Francis T. Nicholls,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 

88 The Supreme Court had headquarters in the Cabildo. In the lower story of the building 
was a precinct of Metropolitan Police. Kendall, History of New Orleans, I, 402. 
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the night before from the French Opera House, where they had 
been used by the “soldiers” on the stage.*® The courts, police 
stations, and arsenal surrendered without a blow amid the jeers 
and hootings of the immense crowd that had assembled. Chief 
Justice John T. Ludeling and his court were in session when they 
learned of the approaching “army.” They immediately evacuated 
the building,*® which was then occupied by the new Supreme Court 
appointed by Nicholls.*! Governor Kellogg had failed to appoint 
new judges, which was a “capital blunder” in the Republican 
program. Had he done this, and if new judges had been confirmed 
by the extra session of the Senate, it would have made things very 
difficult for Nicholls.?? 


Inside the State House affairs assumed a warlike appearance 
when news was received that a large force of armed men was 
moving in that direction. The police, who were guarding the 
building, were given Winchester rifles and formed along the 
corridors. About 150 or 200 colored militia were told to form in 
line in the open space of the second story of the building, over the 
St. Louis Street entrance. Packard was prepared to resist and 
attack with all the forces at his command. No United States 
officers or troops were to be seen inside the building. At their 
quarters nearby, they were found going through their daily drill 
exercise. 48 


A Picayune reporter vies visited the State House said there 
were more than 1500 men inside; all were armed, including every 
senator and representative.*! 


The same day the public buildings were seized, Governor 
Nicholls issued the following proclamation : 


I would be most profoundly surprised and disappointed 
should any citizen of Louisiana, at this moment, so far forget 
himself as to be guilty of any excesses whatsoever. There is 
danger in collecting together in large bodies. I urge you, there- 

fore, to retire peacefully to your homes. The greater the 
wrongs to which you have been subjected, the greater to your 


39 Fortier, History of Louisiana, 1V, 186. 

49 Daily Picayune, January 10, 1877. 

41 The members of Nicholls’ court were: Thomas ©. Manning, chief justice, and associate 
oon Robert H. Marr, Alcibiade DeBlanc, William Ben Spencer, and William B. Eagan. 

en Justice Eagan died a short time afterw ards, he was replaced by Edward D. White, who 

later became a justice of the United States Supreme Court. New Orleans Times, January 10, 
1877; Fortier, History of Lowisiana, IV, 187. 

42 Lathrop, ‘‘An Autobiography of Francis T. Nicholls,’ in Historical 
XVII, 259-260. 

43 Daily Picayune, January 10, 1877. 
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credit should you recognize and recollect your own simple and 
plain duty as citizens. Let no one be injured, however ob- 
noxious he may be and let the people of the whole country 
see that we are lawabiding, just, and moderate.* 


The president of the United States received a resolution 
passed by the Republican legislature calling for protection against 
threatened violence.*® In response to this, the War Department 
informed General Augur that it understood the State House in 
New Orleans was surrounded by a mob. He was told to notify all 
persons to disperse. “It is the determination of the president to 
see that the legislature is not molested. When he has full knowledge 
of all the facts in the premises, he will decide which shall be | 
recognized,” the order stated.*7 


“The armed bodies are the new police and armed posse, acting 
under orders of the Nicholls government,” Augur replied. He 
declined to interfere on either side until there was a violent breach 
of the peace.*§ 


President Grand assured pieniionain members of the House 
- In Washington he would not interfere in Louisiana, and promised 
this delegation that federal troops would be employed only for 
_ the “suppression of violence, the preservation of the public peace, 
and prevention of collision.’’*® 


General Augur confined himpeif to preserving the status quo 
and preserving the peace. He requested Packard to give him writ- 
ten assurances that “the president’s wishes concerning the preser- 
vation of the present status be respected.’®° Rumors were preva- 
lent that Packard intended to recapture the building occupied by 
the Supreme Court. He apparently felt that the federal govern- 
ment would interfere and reinstate the old court and if this was 
done, it would be tantamount to his own recognition as the duly 
chosen governor of the state. Naturally, the president could hardly 
reinstate the ejected judges without recognizing Packard’s govern- 
ment and this he did not seem ready to do. By refusing to recognize 
either government, he could not affirm that one side had more 
claim to the court building than the other. If the president took 

45 Ibid.; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 456. : 
46 New Orleans Times, January 10, 1877. 

‘7 Ibid., January 11, 1877; Daily Picayune, January 11, 1877. 

#8 New Orleans Times, January 11, 1877. 


49 Daily Picayune, January 11, 1877. 
5° Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 456. 
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the view that the Democrats had violently seized the building, 
it could likewise be held that the Republicans had occupied the 
building with the intent to hold it vi et armis. If Grant took the 
position that no election had been held in the state in November, 
it would defeat the election of Hayes. Democrats felt sure he 
would have to maintain the status quo.*! 


Surprise and alarm were, therefore, expressed in Demo- | 
cratic circles when Grant, on January 14 wired General Augur 
that Packard should be recognized if there be a necessity to recog- 
nize either. “It is not proper to sit quietly by and see the state 
government gradually taken possesion of by one of the claimants 
for gubernatorial honors by illegal means,” said the president.®? 
The chief executive, besieged on all sides to recognize one state 
government or the other in Louisiana, and realizing, too, that 
congressional committees in that state had not as yet made their 
reports, was truly in a predicament. Two days later he wired 
Augur again, stating that he did not intend his dispatch as any 
instruction to recognize Packard or as materially changing the 
orders already given to maintain the status quo. He simply felt 
that the Nicholls government was working too fast.** The Demo- 
cratic press believed that the president’s wire of January 14 was 
for the purpose of preventing desertions from the Republican | 
_ legislature.®* 


Packard, in his reply to General Augur, gave the ere 
pledge to maintain the status quo. But the letter was given to the 
press and telegraphed to the North before it was received by — 
_Augur. This angered the ‘general, who replied in sharp tones to 

Packard: 


Yourself, and officers in command, immediately under 
you, have repeatedly stated that it was the intention to seize 
any favorable opportunity to recover the court-room, and 
you have repeatedly sent your sheriff to demand that room, 
and have twice since that time made written application to me 
for troops to assist in such recovery. This does not look as 
though it was your understanding that neither side should 
be permitted to interfere with the status of the other.® 


51 Daily Picayune, January 12, 1877. | 

52 Ibid., January 15, 1877; New Orleans Times, January 16, 1877. 

53 Daily Picayune, January 16, 1877. 
54 New Orleans Times, January 16, 1877; Daily Pissbund: January 16, 1877. 
55 New Orleans Republican, January 18, 1877; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 456. 
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Nicholls had entered upon the duties of governor like a man 
who meant business.:Since his coup d’état, he was unquestionably 
master of the situation. His government was a practical and 
existing fact. He made appointments for some of the most promi- 
nent positions. The new order of things so sharply and emphati- 

cally instituted had settled into an easy groove.** “This status 
quo business is getting monotonous,” a Republican source com- 
plained. “Quite a number. of instances have been brought to 
Governor Packard’s attention lately in which persons have been 
commissioned by General Nicholls to little offices in the country, 
and some in the city without a shadow of right and in palpable 
violation of the status quo. The governor has thus far taken no 
_ serious notice of the matter, but should the number of these 
masquerading pretenders increase, he may find it incumbent upon 
him to call out the United States military authorities to enforce 
the directions of the president.”>? On January 16, Packard issued 
a proclamation giving notice to the White Leaguers and their 
attendant usurpers to step “down and out” or take the conse- 
quences. Packard tried to get General Augur to use the federal | 
troops to enforce his proclamation, but Augur said that he did not. 
understand his instructions as authorizing use of troops for any 
such purpose, but had referred the matter to President Grant. The 
president replied that Augur’s understanding of his instructions 


was correct.*® 


The Nicholls government was steadily growing in recogni- 
tion. The City Council of New Orleans recognized this government 
as the only one to which it owed allegiance. A resolution was © 
adopted on January 16 which was a mandate to administrators of 
finance and accounts to pay no bills on behalf of the municipal 
judges or Metropoliton Police unless they had the approval of 
Governor Nicholls.®°® A large number of clergymen and prominent 
businessmen of New Orleans “‘joined in declarations of sympathy : 
and support,” and there were many popular gatherings through- 
out the state which declared themselves in favor of the Nicholls 
government.® A case in the First District Court which involved 
the legality of the commission of a district attorney, signed by 
Nicholls, was favorably decided ‘‘on the ground that the Return- 


56 Daily Picayune, January 13, 16, 1877; New Orleans Times, January 11, 12, 1877. 
57 New Orleans Republican, February 10, 1877. 3 


58 Tbid., January 16, 17, 1877. 
59 Kendall, ng GF of New Orleans, I, 403. This work states that it was contained in 
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ing Board had transcended its legal powers, and reversed judicial 
functions which could not belong to it under the Constitution of 
the state.’’® 

The Democratic governor also spread his power into the 


parishes. Before President Grant requested that no changes be 
made, Nicholls had already issued some eight commissions to 


Ouachita officers. The president decided that the new appointees 


Should not be disturbed since they “peaceably acquired the 
offices, old incumbents consenting, and Packard officers made no 
claim or protest at the time the offices were surrendered.” 
Packard did complain later to Augur and asked that the cornet 
incumbents be restored, but to no avail. 62 


The decision in the Ouachita case created a tremendous party 
feeling and such strong pressure was brought upon Grant, that he 
reversed his action when it came to deciding the Nicholls appoint- 
ments in Natchitoches. The president insisted that the new 
officers must suspend action and the old incumbents act until 
questions at issue were settled. From that time on, the status 
quo was maintained by both state governments.* 


The Packard government, on the other hand, received little 
attention from anyone outside the confines of the State House. 
“Shut up in the St. Louis Hotel, distraught with fear, poisoned 
with ill odors, visited by pestilence,** divided by dissension in 
their own ranks, it seemed to be well nigh desperate,” said 


‘the Picayune. A reporter from that newspaper described the 


scene at the State House as a disgusting picture. “The air was 
thick and heavy with a freight of smoke, the floor was strewn 


- with the debris of repasts and the maledictions of the persons 


present, who were scattered around in groups, dirty and un- 
combed.” 

Early in January it was reported that members of the 
Packard legislature were being sworn into the Democratic body, 
but it was an ominous event for Packard and a joyful one for 
Nicholls when Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinchback transferred 
his allegiance to Nicholls. Pinchback had seb been a staunch 


61 Jbid., 456. 
62 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, pp. 606-607. 


63 Jbid., 608. 
64 The report was circulated that smallpox had broken out in the St. Louis Hotel. This 
was denied in the New Orleans Republican, January 16, 1877. 


65 Daily Picayune, January 13, 16, 1877. 
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Republican and was generally recognized as the ablest and one of 
the most influential representatives of the colored race in the 
South. When the Packard legislature failed to name him United 
States senator for the short. term, Pinchback, accompanied by 
three other Negroes, George B. Hamlett, formerly Republican 
sheriff of Ouachita Parish, Henry Demas, and C. B. Wheeler, pre-: 
sented himself at Odd Fellows Hall on January 138. They were 
welcomed by a cheer as they entered the Senate chamber; were 
immediately sworn in and allowed to address the members. 
Pinchback stated that they were not unmindful of their action, — 
and that they had come after “mature and deliberate consider- 
ation.” He insisted that he was still a Republican at heart, but 
he believed that the interests of the state and welfare of the 
people were above party. “I am familiar with the workings of 
the Republican party of Louisiana from its inauguration down 
to this date, and I say without hesitation that for corruption 
and venality, for dishonesty, it has not its equal anywhere on 
the face of God’s green earth.” He charged that each member 
of the legislature received $250 for his vote for William Pitt 
Kellogg, who was elected by the joint session held on January 10 
as the long term senator.®* It was later brought out in testimony 
taken by the Select Committee of the House of Representatives 
on the Alleged Frauds in the Presidential Election of 1876 
that Pinchback bribed several senators to absent themselves 
at this joint session in order to prevent a quorum.® 


There is no doubt that Pinchback was motivated by revenge, 
for he frankly admitted that if the Republicans had elected 
him for the position of United States senator, he might have 
been “weak enough to hesitate in testifying as to the iniquities 
of this body.’’®* The night of January 13, Pinchback telegraphed 


66 There were only 17 senators and 66 representatives present; the Senate was short of 
a quorum. Kellogg received 83 votes; necessary for a choice was 42 votes. The charge that 
Kellogg was not legally elected brought forth this cclaane from the Republican press: ‘‘Con- 
siderable misapprehension exists as to requirements of a legal election for United States 


senator, especially as to what constitutes a quorum of the joint assembly for that purpose. . 
a majority of all the lawful members must participate, but a quorum of both houses is by no 
means required (law, July 25, 1866).’’ New Orleans Republican, January 11, 12, 1877. 


67 Accoridng to the testimony of E. L. Weber, who admitted that he was not elected to 
the Senate in 1876, but was counted in by the Returning Board, and was sworn in when the 
Packard legislature was organized, he absented himself when they were going to ballot for 
United States senator in order to prevent a quorum. Several other senators did likewise. For 
the ‘“‘trouble and expense” he incurred in this, Pinchback gave him $1,000. When asked what 
his expenses were, he said, ‘drinks, suppers, dinners, and everything of that sort.” He then 
went back into the Senate, according to an agreement with ‘‘a man in the Senate, supported 
and induced by Governor. Packard,’’ in order to help make a quorum so that the Senate 
could pass the general appropriation bill, which had already passed the House; this bill would 
have enabled the Packard government to support itself. For this service, he was to be allowed 
to fund $10,000 of the Insane Asylum warrants that he had. They would fund them in the 
appropriation bill which would pass if the Senate had a quorum. House Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, pp. 224-226. | 


68 Daily Picayune, January 14, 1877. 
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to President Grant and other Washington dignitaries, advising 
them that as president of the State Central Committee, he 


had acknowledged the Nicholls government, and that there was 


no such thing as the Packard government.®® Pinchback’s speech 
before the Democratic Senate was denounced by the Republican 
legislature, and he was repudiated by the colored people of 
Louisiana.”° Pinchback and his comrades, before publicly 
acknowledging Nicholls, exacted a promise from him that he 
would fulfill the pledges made in his acceptance speech at 
Baton Rouge in which he said that he would maintain the equality 
of all men before the law, and use the influence of his admin- 
istration to “advance the education, political, and material 
interests and rights of the colored people, and protect them in 
the exercise of the rights guaranteed them by the recent 
amendments to the Constitution.” 

“Props still being knocked from under the House of 


Packard; more desertions rumored,” the New Orleans Times 
told its readers on January 20.72 There is no doubt that these 


_desertions were beginning to worry Nicholls, who feared the 


effect they would have in Washington. On February 5 he wired | 
Edward A. Burke™ whom he had sent to the national capital to 
represent the interests of the Democratic government, “If mem- 
bers of other legislature want to desert, can we receive safely ?”’™ 
Burke replied, ‘‘Deem it unwise for us to raise the question here 
beforehand, as parties here may take prohibitory action. ... Try 
one case and we will see effect tomorrow.” Previously Burke had 
advised Nicholls that Grant had raised no objection when Barron 
deserted the Packard legislature, but if any further withdrawals 
occurred they should be handled without display. “A demonstra- 
tive movement from Packard body to ours may provoke action, 
and action would surely be against us now. Of course, we cannot 
be held responsible for a gradual disintegration of Packard body. 
Republicans here are simply guarding against injury to Hayes 
which they fear would follow a general break-up of Republicans 


in Louisiana.’’*@ 


69 Tbid. 
' 70 New Orleans Republican, January 16, 1877. 

71 Daily Picayune, January 14, 1877; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 459. 

72 New Orleans Times, January 20, 1877. 

73 About the same time that Burke went to Washington in the interest of Nicholls, United 
States Marshal Pitkin went there to press the recognition of the Packard government. Daily 
Picayune, January 15, 1877; New Orleans Republican, January 20, 1877. 

4 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 610. 
75 Ibid. 
76 Tbid., 605. 
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The numerous desertions from the Packard to the Nicholls 
legislature were easily explained; members of the Rzpublican 
legislature were beginning to feel uneasy about the condition of 
their funds. The Times reported on January 22 that the members 
of that assembly had received warrants for one-half of their 
pay for the session, but ‘‘they are not a class of securities which 
are eagerly sought for on the market, and the unhappy legislators 
have been searching in vain through their pockets for a number 
of days for a stray nickel.’’*7 The Nicholls government, on the 
other hand, received money from the banks, insurance companies 
and moneyed men of the Democratic party for which receipts 
were given with the understanding that if the Nicholls govern- 
ment was established, these receipts would be received in pay- 
ment of taxes.’* It was rumored that the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany might have lent or advanced $20,000.” 


After January 14 no official journal of the Senate was printed 
in the Republican paper. A few days later it printed the Senate 
proceedings from January 14 to January 20 and the minutes were 
not printed again until January 27.°° The House proceedings were 
strung out to make it appear an active body. On January 30 there 
was no quorum in either house, and after that date the House 
of Representatives had to adjourn several times. The attendance 
in the House during the month of February seldom exceeded fifty 
members, and in the Senate the membership dropped to as low 
as two on February 28. On March 1 the House continued in 
session without a quorum and at eleven-thirty that night, it ad- 
journed sine die.*! 


Packard realized from the very beginning that his only hope — 
of success lay in federal recognition of his government. Had 
Grant protected him as he had Kellogg, he could have held on to 
his office.*? Each house of the Republican legislature, the very 
day of its organization, called on President Grant for protection. 
Again on January 10, after Nicholls had seized the public build- 
ings, a like resolution was passed by the Radical body. Grant 
hesitated in each instance because there were committees appointed 


77 New Orleans Times, January 23, 24, 1877. 

78 Testimony of Frank Morey, House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, 
No. 31, Part 1, p. 840. 

79 The Louisiana Lottery Company paid to the state $40,000 annually which sum went to 
Charity Hospital. Ibid. 

80 New Orleans Republican, January 21, 27, 1877. 

81 Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 491-492. 

82 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 33. 
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by Congress, taking testimony as to which party was entitled to 
the electoral vote of Louisiana, and he preferred to leave matters 
in status quo. This fact emboldened the opposition to resort to 
means they probably would not have resorted to if Grant had 
maintained Packard until the presidential question was deter- 
mined. 


_ Packard, uneasy without federal bayonets, proposed to the 
authorities at Washington that “‘they lend the state of Louisiana 
2,500 stand of arms, with the ammunition and accouterments.”’ 
He suggested that they be assigned to General Augur with direc- 
tions that he turn them over to him as the lawful governor of 
Louisiana,. and he would attempt to maintain his own govern- 
ment. He made this proposition when he heard that the House of 
Representatives would not make an appropriation for the sup- 
port of the army in the South any longer than July 1. The sec- 
retary of war considered the matter for some time, and then 
informed Packard that there was no authority of law for lending 
United States arms to a state.** 


Packard could not obtain any help from the federal govern- 
ment, and he certainly could not get much consolation from the 
suggestion of Zachariah Chandler, national Republican chairman, 
who, hoping to force federal interference, wired Packard as 
follows: ‘‘Make an attack if you have to die in the street.” Packard 
curtly replied: ‘“‘Your very polite invitation of this morning to 
die in the street is received. Owing to other pressing engagements, 
I am constrained to decline, but would suggest the propriety 
of your coming to officiate in person.’’5 


The attempted assassination of the Radical governor on 
February 15 was claimed by the Democrats to be a political job.® | 
A Republican newspaper stated that the “news of the attempted 
assassination of Governor Packard created an excitement that 
had not been equalled since the assassination of President Lin- 
coln.”’ It characterized the assassin as a “Democratic Brutus” ; and 
the work of one William H. Willdon, of Philadelphia, who said that 
his motive was “patriotism” as he was a Democrat.** Nevertheless 
the Packard affair caused great excitement in Washington and 

_ great concern to Burke who was then in the national capital 
working in the interest of the Nicholls government. Whether 


83 Tbid., 34. 

84 Daily Picayune, “January 15, 1877. 

85 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, pp. 611-612. 
86 New Orleans Republican, February 17, 1877. | 
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Packed was still elaging for federal interference has never been 
decided, but it was rumored that the assailant was a relative of 
his. 87 


The other rival government continued to hold its sessions in 
Odd Fellows Hall until March 1, and was then immediately con- 
voked for a special session, beginning the following day, which 
continued until April 26. So far as numbers were concerned 
there was a quorum in both houses.** The House had passed a 
resolution declaring ‘“‘the utter impossibility of gathering the taxes 
by any other authority than the Nicholls government,” and that 
any attempt to do so would “not only prove abortive, but lead — 
to lamentable civil strife, if not to bloodshed and actual war.’’®® 


On February 20 Nicholls wired Burke: 


_ People not only refuse to pay taxes to any other govern- 
ment, but that of which I am executive, but have anticipated 
appointment of tax-collectors, and voluntarily paid to private 
agents for the use of our government percentage deemed 
sufficient for present purposes. 


However, Nicholls was afraid to appoint tax-collectors. Burke 
replied that he had seen President Grant who evidently wished to 
avoid any official decision, but that Grant had related a story of 
an Irishman who had sworn off drink, but suggested to the doctor, 
“Put a little whiskey in the medicine unbeknown to me.” Burke 
said he construed this to mean “if you assign your tax-collectors, 
and the people pay voluntarily, you will not be considered violat- 
ing status quo.’’®® 


The regular session of the Democratic legislature was occu- 
pied with matters of general legislation. A ballot was taken in 
joint session each day for United States senator without result.®! 


Alarmed at this, Burke wired Nicholls: 


Reported here that our legislature will caeeaal at once 
to elect senators. Advise at once, for your sake and mine, if 
such a suicidal course contemplated, and why. . If you 
elect senators, and Hayes successful, Packard will, T believe, 
secure recognition.®? 


87 House Miscellaneous i asomsete: 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, pp. 611-612. . 

88 At the beginning there were 21 senators and 62 representatives; a legal quorum con- 
sisted of 21 in the Senate and 61 in the House. Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 458. 

8® Tbid., 459. 

90 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 616. 

®1 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 459. 

°2 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 609. 
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Burke wired: 


Appears today as if Sherman, Howe and others were 
pledged to Kellogg as part of obligation general conspiracy. 
Willing admit our short term senator provided we elect no 
person long term. They seat Kellogg, not disturb our govern- 

-ment.* 


Burke finally prevailed on Nicholls to agree to let the long- 
term senatorship remain vacant until about March 10, and call an 
extra session for that purpose. He advised, “Our leading senators 
_ assure us Kellogg’s admission can be prevented until extra session 
when our legislature can elect.”®* It was rumored that it was 
the determination of several prominent Radical leaders to force 
from the Nicholls legislature the election of two Republican 
United States Senators as the price of the yielding up of the state 
government.® These leaders had come to the conclusion that 
bayonet rule could not be perpetuated in Louisiana, and as only — 
' this sort of rule could place the Packard government in power, 
they were willing and disposed to abandon Packard if they could 
strengthen their waning power in the United States Senate.*® 


Meantime the congressional committees which had been sent 
to Louisiana to investigate the election of 1876 had conducted 
their inquiries, and returned to Washington to make their reports. — 
Majority and minority reports were made by the Senate and 
House committees in which strictly party views were presented. 
The Republicans were convinced that their electors and state 
officers were lawfully chosen and the Democrats were equally 
certain that the Returning Board had falsified the result of 
the election.°7 Representatives for each of the rival governments 
continued to work behind the scenes,®* and party leaders became 
involved. The fate of Louisiana would be decided in far away 
Washington, and there the curtain would rise on the final act 
of the “rival governments. 4: | 


93 Tbid., 618. 

94 Ibid., 621. 

Tbid., 602. 

96 Jbid., Part I, p. 1008. 

97 Cyclopaedia, 1877, pp. 457-458. 


°8 William Pitt Kellogg and J. G. R. Pitkin were in Washington on behalf of the Packard 
vernment; Edward A. Burke, E. John Ellis, William M. Levy, and R. L. Gibson were work- 


ng in the interest of Nicholls. 
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| CHAPTER IV 
A REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT CHOOSES A DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR _ 


As the early months of 1877 passed, the situation became 
more grave. The disputes in Congress became more fierce and 
some Democrats were ready for violence. It was feared that 
there might ke an armed conflict. Both parties were equally 
determined; neither side would surrender its claim. Day by 
day feelings became increasingly bitter on each side. Neither 
aspirant for the presidency seemed willing to budge an inch. 
Hayes insisted that he expected to be inaugurated; Tilden said 
he had no intention of surrendering. Henry Watterson of Ken- 


tucky threatened to come to Washington with a hundred thousand 
men to inaugurate Tilden. Representatives and senators pre-- 


' dicted that they would be cutting each other’s throats before 
March 4. Abram Hewitt, National Democratic chairman, an- 
nounced the election of Tilden and Hendricks on December 13, 
1876; this brought forth a scornful denial from Zachariah 
Chandler. The press reflected all of these views. Without a doubt 
the presidential contest absorbed the undivided attention of the 


whole country. | 


Congress realized that the mode of procedure in counting 
the electoral votes was the first question to be dealt with. There 
was the widest possible difference of opinion as to who had 
the constitutional power to count and declare the vote. Hayes 


had expressed the view that the vice president alone had this 


right.' Tilden believed the House of Representatives should 
share in the count of the vote.2 The president of the Senate 
was a Republican and that party had a majority of seventeen 
members in the Senate; the House was Democratic, with a 
majority of seventy-four. When the certificates of the electors 
of the several states came to Washington, those of four of the 


states were found to be contested. Which set should the presi-— 


dent of the Senate accept? The twenty-second joint rule which 
had been used to count the votes in 1865, and 1869, and 1873 
was objected to because it would operate favorably for the 
Democrats. Since there was no specific legislation, the crux of 
the whole contest hinged on the question—who had the right 


1 John Sherman’s Recollections, I, 561. 
2 John Bigelow, The Life of Samuel J. Tilden, 2 vols, (New York, 1895), II, 82. 
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to count and declare the electoral vote? Petitions were sent to 
Congress from all over the country asking tor some settlement 


to the dispute. 


On December 4, George W. McCrary, a Republican from 
Iowa, introduced a resolution providing for a commission of five 
from the House to act in conjunction with a similar committee 
from the Senate to establish a tribunal in order to decide the 
election. On the fourteenth, the House appointed a committee of 
seven instead of five, and a week later, the Senate appointed a like 
committee. Finally McCrary suggested an Electoral Commission 
much like the one finally set up; the Senate committee suggested a 
similar plan. Out of these two proposals grew the Electoral Com- 
mission, which was to be the tribunal of last resort to decide the 
disputed election. The bill passed the Senate on January 24, 
by a vote of 47 to 17, and the House the next day by 191 to 86. 
The measure was approved by President Grant on the twenty- 
ninth, and had the support of the country at large. 


Originally the plan was to select five senior associate 
justices, two of them Republicans, two Democrats, and the fifth, 
David Davis, as a neutral. The Republicans, however, objected 
to Davis being put in this category, and insisted that he should 
be classified as a Democrat, but the Democrats said he had no 
right to be charged to them. Various proposals were made by 
both committees, and it was finally agreed that the Electoral 
Commission would be made up of five senators, two of whom 
would be Democrats and three Republicans, and four justices of 
the Supreme Court, two from each party. A fifth justice was to be 
elected by these four.‘ Provision was made for filling any vacancy 


that might occur. 

Congress was to. meet in joint session in the hall of the House 
of Representatives the first Thursday in February; joint sessions 
were to be presided over by the president of the Senate. Each 
house was to be represented by two tellers. If there was any 


3 Lincoln had placed Davis on the Supreme Court, although Davis had not been closely 
associated with any party. Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, 208. 

4The members of the commission were as follows: Republicans from the Senate, George 
F. Edmunds, of Vermont, Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, New Jersey, Oliver P. Morton, Indiana; 
Democrats from the Senate. Allen G. Thurman, Ohio, Thomas F. Bayard, Delaware: Demo- 
crats from the House, Josiah G. Abbott, Massachusetts, Henry B. Payne, Ohio, Eppa Hunton, 
Virginia ; Republicans from the House, James A. Garfield, Ohio, George F. Hoar, Massachusetts. 
The justices of the Supreme Court who were designated in the bill were: Democrats, Nathan 
Clifford, of Maine, Stephen J. Field, California; Republicans, Samuel F. Miller, Iowa, William 
Strong, Pennsylvania. The fifth justice elected by these was we P. Bradley, of New Jersey. 
In all there were seven Democrats and eight Republicans. Bigelow, The Life of Samuel 


J. Tilden, II, 83. 
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objection to the vote or votes of any state from which there was 
but one return, the two houses would vote separately; no vote or 
votes were to be excluded except by concurrent action. In cases of 
states from which there was more than one return, the votes 
would be read and referred to the Electioral Commission. The 
decision of the commission would stand unless an objection signed © 
by at least five senators and five representatives was upheld by 
both houses voting separately. The joint meeting was to be dis- 
solved until the count was completed.° 


The Electoral Commission was supported by the Democrats 
because they thought Davis might be chosen as the fifth justice 
and that he might be favorable to Tilden. Davis, however, was 
elected senator from the state of IlJinois; this news was a stunning 
blow to the Democrats.* Some historians believe that if Davis 
had been placed on the commission, the vote would have been eight 
for Tilden and seven for Hayes instead of vice versa.? The Demo- 
crats also supported it because they knew that if the two houses 
failed to reach an agreement, Thomas W. Ferry, the president 
of the Senate, would probably count the votes, and with a Republi- 
can administration in the saddle, Hayes could easily be inaugu- 
rated under the protection of the United States army.’ Tilden 
strenuously objected to compromise, and the Electoral Commission 
scheme was not disclosed to him until it was too late for any 
opposition on his part. Hewett did not consult with him on the 
matter, but discussed it only after it was an accomplished fact.® 


The Republicans were inclined to oppose the bill. They pre- 
ferred to stand on the decision of the canvassing boards rather 
than a commission that might decide against them. They felt that _ 
they had the advantage with a Republican in the presidential 
chair and a member of their party president of the Senate, to 
say nothing of the United States army back of them. However, 
the Republicans were not able to muster their full strength against 
the commission; besides, public opinion was in favor of the 


compromise.?° 


5 Rhodes, History of the United States, VII, 248-254; McClure, Our Presidents and How 
We Make Them, 263-264; Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, 200-212; Haworth, The Hayes- 
Tilden Election, 168-207; Bigelow, The Life of Samuel J. Tilden, I1, 57-83; Gibson, A Political 


Crime, 34-41. 

6 It was rumored fhat the Republicans engineered the election of Davis to the Senate. 
Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Election, 218-219; Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, 210-211. 

7 McClure, Our Presidents and How We Make Them, 264. 

5’ Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Election. 208. ss | 

® Bigelow, The Life of Samuel J. Tilden, 11, 74-80. 

1° Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, 209; Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Election, 217. 
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Hayes did not approve of the Electoral Commission at first. 
He thought it was a very dangerous violation of the Constitu- 
tion;'! but after the fifth judge was announced as Joseph P. 
Bradley, he said, “the commission seems to be a good one.” After 


- Bradley’s appointment he wrote Carl Schurz that in Washington 


the bets were five to one that he Hayes, would be the next presi- 
dent.'* It seems evident that Schurz exerted a great deal of 
influence over Hayes and had much to do with his acceptance 


of the compromise.!* 


The Electoral Commission did not meet with the approval of 
the people of Louisiana, generally speaking, but they felt that the 
presidential question was in the hands of the managers of the 
respective national interests, and that they were not calea upon 
to approve or oppose the proposition.1* | 


The commission perfected its organization and met on 
February 1. The two houses came together in joint session; a 
small box containing the certificates of the electoral votes was 
handed to Ferry, and the count began in alphabetical order of the 
states. When the returns of Florida were reached, there were three 


- returns, and this was the first case that was handed over to the 


Electoral Commission. There was no further challenge until 
Louisiana was reached, from which state there were four certifi- 
cates. This situation had been brought about by a series of irregu- 
larities. Two of the electors that were certified by the Returning 

Board were disqualified by the Constitution of the United States | 
because they held other offices at the time they were elected— 
A. B. Levissee was _a United States commissioner, and O. H. 
Brewster was a surveyor of United States Land Office. Fearing 
that this fact made them ineligible, they absented themselves 


when the electors met in the State House on December 6, 1876. 


The other members of the board, however, chose them respectively 
to fill the vacancies occasioned by their own non-appearance. 
Having resigned their positions since the election, they were sent 
for, and, together with other electors, proceeded to vote for Hayes 
and Wheeler. Levissee later testified that each elector was handed 
a slip of paper on which was written “For president, Rutherford 


_B. Hayes; for vice president, William A. Wheeler.” The paper was 


11 Charles Richard Williams, ed., Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 3 
vols, (Columbus, Ohio, 1924), III, 406. 

12 Tbid., 411. 

13 Rutherford B. Hayes, 206. 

14 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session; No. 31, Part I, p. 961. 
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folded, signed, and openly deposited in a hat. The electors thus 


disregarded the provision of the Constitution which required them 


to vote by separate ballots for president and vice president. They 
then proceeded to sign in triplicate a certificate of the votes cast 
which included in one list or certificate both the votes for presi- 
dent and vice president. : 


Thomas C. Anderson was appointed to carry one of shidiie 
certificates to Washington. The electoral certificates were placed 
in an envelope and sealed, but the endorsement on the outside, 
setting forth the contents, had not been signed by the electors as 
required by law. Anderson arrived in Washington on Christmas 
~ Eve. When he presented the package next day to the president of 
the Senate, Ferry, instead of accepting it without comment, called 
Anderson’s attention to the error. Anderson went to his hotel, 
broke the seal, which he certainly had no right to do, and learned, 
after consultation with several Republican leaders, that there 
should be two distinct lists for president and vice president. He 
left Washington the night of the same day he reached there in 
order to inform Kellogg that the returns were not in form. The 
certificates made out and signed by the electors in triplicate on 
December 6 must be suppressed, and new ones, purporting to com- 


ply with the provisions of the Constitution, must be made. Gov- | 


ernor Kellogg gave orders to his secretary C. Conquest Clark, to 
have new certificates prepared. The false certificates must be on 
their way to Washington in time to reach there by January 3, 
1877. Clark went to the Republican printing office and gave the 
necessary directions. Certificates were printed to correspond— 
paper and impression—with the original, and they were antedated 
December 6. 


Clark eieehded a room on the third floor of the State House, 


spread the certificates out on a large table, and sent for the 
electors to sign them. They were taken up to this room, one at 


a time, in the order in which they had signed the original certifi- 


cates. Two of the electors, A. B. Levissee and Oscar Joffrion, 
were not in New Orleans so their names had to be forged.’* As 
Anderson could not return to Washington, Charles Hill, then an 
examiner in the auditor’s office, was appointed messenger. On his 
arrival in Washington, Hill first went to Zachariah Chandler to 
whom he delivered a letter from Kellogg. After reading this letter, 


: 15 Testimony of A. B. Levissee and also of Thomas S. Kelly. in House Reports, 45 Con- 
gress, 3 Session, No. 140, pp. 55-56. 
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Chandler directed Hill to the president of the Senate. John 
Sherman was invited in by Ferry, and he witnessed the delivery 
and receipt of the package. One of the forged certificates was 
also sent by mail to the president of the Senate. 


It was still necessary to obtain from the United States district 
judge in New Orleans the electoral certificate which had been 
deposited with him on December 6, in accordance with the require- 
ments of law. He refused to substitute the forged certificate of 
December 29, claiming that he could not do so except upon a 
requisition from the speaker of the House. 


When Louisiana was reached in the alphabetical order of | 
states, Ferry handed the tellers the original Kellogg certificate 
of electoral votes, which had come to him by mail; next the 
McEnery certificate which had come to him in duplicate—one 
copy by mail and the other by messenger; and then the forged 
Kellogg certificate in duplicate, the one sent by mail and the other 
which had been handed him by Hill. There was also a certificate 


-signed by John Smith stating that the vote of Louisiana belonged 


to Peter Cooper. This burlesque certificate was ordered suppressed 
and no mention made of it in the record of the proceedings. In 
spite of these irregularities, the commission, on February 16, 


1877, by a vote of eight to seven, gave Louisiana’s electoral vote 


to Hayes.!® 


While the Electoral Commission held the center of the stage 
in Washington, there were also some interesting side shows 
taking place. The representatives of the Nicholls government, 


Edward A. Burke, E. John Ellis, and William M. Levy, first 


directed their efforts towards sounding out President Grant. 
Nicholls’ specific instructions had been to ascertain fully the 


- situation of affairs at Washington; what the disposition of the 


national administration was towards his government, and just 
what demands would be made upon him or upon his legislature. 
Ellis went to see Grant again and again; in fact, according te 
his own admission, he saw him at least fifty times during 
the months of December, January, and February. “From the 
silent man, the man who was noncommittal, the man who gave 
us very little light, he gradually changed to the opposite, and 
finally became the suggester of the course our people should 
pursue here (Washington) in order to accomplish peaceably 


16 Ibid., 55-62; Bigelow, The Life of Samuel J. Tilden, II, 91-103; Gibson, A Political 
Crime, 250-255. 
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the accession to power of the Nicholls government,” Ellis dis- 
closed. When they first approached him, the Nicholls repre- 
sentatives believed that Grant was opposed in toto to the acces- 
sion of the Democratic government, but he gradually showed 
a process of thawing out.'7 In fact it was believed that the 
president’s changing attitude towards Louisiana first took shape 
in his telegram of January 7, refusing Kellogg’s request for 
troops, and by his constant refusal to recognize either govern- 
ment. His one deviation, the telegram which stated “If either 
government must be recognized, it should be Packard’s,” was 
sent, it was believed, for the purpose of keeping the Packard 
legislature from falling to pieces for party reasons.'* 


Randall L. Gibson, an old college mate of Secretary of War 
Cameron, often acted as intermediary and it was perhaps due to 
his influence that there was no interference on the part of Presi- 
dent Grant on January 9 when Nicholls took over the courts 
and other public buildings in New Orleans.’® Burke, Ellis, and 
Levy concluded, from their conversations with Grant, that he 
did not wish to interfere with the state affairs in Louisiana; 
that he had no sympathy for the Packard government itself, 
but as the decision of the presidential question depended to a 
great extent upon Louisiana, he would not accord recognition 
to the Nicholls government while the electoral count was in 
progress. If he did so, it might be regarded as an abandonment 
of the claims of Hayes.”° | 


Even before Louisiana was counted for Hayes, Burke con- 
ceived the plan of securing the recognition of the Nicholls 
government in the event of Hayes’ inauguration.*! He was of 
the opinion that if the presidency was decided in favor of Hayes, 
that the fate of the Nicholls government would rest more with 
the strong Republican leaders than with Hayes himself. The 
Louisiana representatives believed Hayes would adopt a con- 
ciliatory policy, but he might not be able to carry it out in the 
face of a united hostile party.?? However, they hesitated to 
discuss Louisiana affairs with the Republican leaders as long 
as Tilden still had a chance to secure the presidency.?? What 
Burke and his colleagues most desired from Tilden was 


17 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 598. 

18 [hid., Part 1, p. 1012. 

19 Jbid., 1009. 

20 Ibid., Part 3, pp. 614-615. 

21 House Reporte, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 140, p. 109. 

*2 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, pp. 619-620. 
43 Tbid., Part 1, p. 962. 
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the re-establishment of home rule in their state, and when 
it became evident that his cause was hopeless, they planned to 
Secure from Hayes what they could no longer hope to secure 
from Tilden.2* The Democratic party in Louisiana, although it 
naturally would have liked to carry the national ticket, was 
- much more concerned about the state officers. Hayes was not 
_ personally unpopular in Louisiana; in fact, he had made a 
number of friends: there among the prominent Democratic poli- 
ticians and the planter class when he served on a subcommittee 
in the 1860’s which came to investigate the riots of 1868. In that 
capacity, he had ridden over a great part of the state, and had 
talked frankly with the people, and “was thought to be a man 
of unusual fairness for his party.” In fact, certain Republicans 
thought Hayes was “leaning too far towards the other side 
in his endeavors to be fair.’ 


The Louisiana agents concentrated their efforts on the with- 
drawal of troops from Louisiana before the question of a cabinet. 
would come before the Republican leaders. They believed that 
“when it came to a division of the patronage of the government, 
the dissensions would be increased and would jeopardize our 
prospects of peace in Louisiana.” The Louisiana representatives 
decided that unless they could secure such assurances, they 
would make a determined effort to defeat the electoral count.*® 
After February 16, the date the Electoral Commission decided 
the Louisiana case, Burke, Ellis, and Levy were more anxious 
than ever to secure some pledges from the close friends of 
Hayes. 

On the evening ing the 16th, Burke had an interview with 
Stanley Matthews at the Wormley Hotel, in Washington. Mat- 
thews stated that he wished Louisiana to be “disabused as to 
Hayes’ intentions and policy towards the state.” He said that 
while he was not authorized to enter into negotiations for Hayes, 
he spoke as one who was intimately acquainted with his plans. 
He felt that Hayes would not aid in the perpetuation of carpetbag 
rule in Louisiana; that it would be “Hayes’ aim to build up the 
material prosperity of the South, obliterate sectional issues, and — 
restore fraternal feelings between the sections.” The question 
of Hayes receiving the vote of Louisiana by decision of the 


24 Eckenrode, Rutherford Mg Hayes, 217; House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 
3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 59 : 

25 Tbid., Part 1, p. 875. 

26 [bid.., Part 3, pp. 619-620. 
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Returning Board and Packard’s claim resting upon similar 
grounds was also discussed. In this connection, Burke suggested 
that “the Constitution and laws of Louisiana provided the solu- 
tion, as the Returning Board had no authority to declare the vote 
for governor and lieutenant governor, which should be canvassed 
and declared by the legislature.”’27 


On February 17 the Democratic caucus decided that: 


The count of the electoral vote should proceed, without 
dilatory opposition to the orderly execution of the act of 
Congress creating the Electoral Commission whose decision 


shall be received and acted upon in accordance with the 


provisions of the said law. 


If this resolution was carried out by the Democratic party 
in the House, there was no more hope for Louisiana unless some 
arrangement was made. Burke called on Hewitt and asked him 
why the Democratic party had abandoned Louisiana. Hewitt 
replied that they could not afford to assume the responsibility of 
“plunging the country into anarchy and strife, upsetting values, 


and disturbing trade; that they had determined to place the 


responsibility of the great fraud squarely and specifically on the 
shoulders of the Republican party and go before the people four 
years hence.”** Burke pointed out that if Louisiana was left to 
the tender mercies of the Republican party, she would be forced 
either to trade or to fight, and if a trade was made, the Democratic 
party would lose the two United States senators, and if they had 
to fight there was danger of plunging the country into revolution. 
He insisted that there could be no peace and quiet in the country 
with Louisiana and South Carolina under carpetbag rule. ‘We 
have endured radical rule as long as we can,”’ Burke reminded the 
head of the National Democratic party, “and we are determined 
to protect our government at all hazards against United States 
troops or anybody who seeks to set up Packard over us.” Hewitt 
made no promises, but assured Burke of the sympathy of oaeen 
and his associates with Louisiana and South Carolina.”® 


After this meeting with Hewitt, the Louisiana representatives 
went to the members of the House, a few at a time, to solicit their 
aid in delaying the electoral count. Some of the representatives 


27 Jbtd., Part 1, p. 1045. . 
28 Ibid., Part 1, pp. 970-971; Part 3, pp. 631- 632. 
2° Ibid., Part 3, pp. 631-632. 
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produced letters and telegrams from their constituents instruct- 


ing them not to oppose the count, and they stated that they did 


not dare take the responsibility of doing so. There were, however, 
some Democratic members of the House who believed that if 
bayonet rule was not withdrawn from these two southern states, — 
it would produce anarchy and strife, and there were also among 
them many who, because of other motives, opposed the count from 
the beginning. Rallied by the representatives from Louisiana and 
South Carolina, many Democrats agreed to enter into the filibus- 
tering movement so that it was possible to swell the group of 
filibusterers who opposed the count from the beginning from forty 
or forty-two members on February 16 to a maximum number of 
one hundred and sixteen within a few days, which was a sufficient 
number.to deter the count from further proceeding.*° 


Meanwhile the friends of Hayes began to extend the olive 
branch. Charles Foster, on February 20, made a speech in the 
House of Representatives in which he hinted at Hayes’ southern 
policy. He declared: 


: The flag shall float over states, not provinces. .. . It 
has been sneeringly said and for the purpose of stirring 
the human heart to bad actions, “that the South under 
Governor Hayes must submit to an unconditional surrender 
to the Republican party.” No, sir, no such demand will be 
made. All that will be expected is the patriotic cooperation 
of Southern patriots in the great work of restoration 
through the Union, the Constitution and the enforcement 


of the laws.*! 


On the same day, L. Q. C. Lamar, representative from 
Mississippi, sent the following letter to Ellis: 


I have just learned from an unquestionable sedheriiy 
which I will give if you wish it, that Foster said to a gentle- 
men, my informant, that the speech he made today, which so 
significantly but indirectly hints at Hayes’ southern policy, 
that he made it after a consultation with Mr. Matthews, 
Mr. Hayes’ brother-in-law; and Mr. Matthews told him 
and urged him to say squarely that Hayes would have 
nothing to do or say to Packard. Foster said he would, 
but he was afraid to take too much on himself ‘to say that 


30 Ibid., 632; House Reports, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 140, p. 108. 
31 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 1, pp. 538, 973; 
Part 3, p. 595. 
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but Mr. Matthews reiterates his desire that Foster should 
say so, and further said if I were to speak, I should say it, 
because it is the truth.*? 


Five days later, Burke wired Nicholls: “Refer to Foster's 
speech. Saw today letter twenty-third, Hayes to Foster, ap- 
proving speech. Says as soon as count settled, if favorable, 
whole business as to southern policy he understands as Foster - 
understands it.’’34 


These assurances coming from Matthews and Foster, otal 
ever, were not considered sufficient unless John Sherman and 
James A. Garfield joined in them. Inasmuch as they appeared 
reluctant to join in the arrangement, the filibustering movement 
continued in the House, and notice was sent to the friends of 
Hayes that unless the leading and prominent leaders joined in 
the pledges, the electoral count would be defeated.** So success- 
ful had the filibustering scheme become that Burke wired 
Nicholls on February 24: “There is backbone enough in the 
Democrats to demand guarantees of the recognition of Nicholls 
and Hampton or defeat the count.’ 


Time was growing short; it was now late in February, and 
the Constitution requires the presidential term to begin on 
March 4. If no president was elected by that date, it would 
certainly bring a crisis upon the country. The strong Republican > 
leaders decided that the time for action had come. John Sherman 
sent for Burke on February 26. They met in the Finance Com- 
mittee room of the Senate. Matthews and ex-Governor Den- 
nison, of Ohio, were also present. Sherman was alarmed at the 
evident determination of the southern Democrats to defeat the 
count and he wanted to know what could be done to remove - 
the difficulties. Burke suggested that Sherman go to Grant and 
ask him to remove the troops from Louisiana. Sherman replied, 
“My God, there is no use of talking about Grant; he is sur- 
rounded by such people, by such influences, that we cannot 
hope to accomplish anything with him.” However, after Burke 
showed Sherman a message he had received from President 
Grant to the effect that he had avoided action because he did 


32 Ibid., Part 1, p. 973. 


33 Jbid., 992. 
34 Gibson, A Political Crime, 228-229. 
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not wish to embarrass his successor,®* the latter promised to 
see Grant. Sherman seemed to be apprehensive of the treat- 
ment of colored people if the Democrats gained control of the 
_ government of Louisiana and also of the policy that would be 

pursued towards Republicans if the Nicholls government came into 
power. Burke read to him some memoranda which he had 
previously transmitted to Matthews and guaranteed the policy 
of the Nicholls government in those respects. It was then sug- 
gested that the representatives of Louisiana should consult with 
the men. who felt that they represented the views of Hayes in 
order that there should be no misunderstanding among them, and 
a conference was suggested for that very night.*7 


This conference, which has come to be known as the 
Wormley Conference, because it was held in the hotel by that 
name, was attended by the Republican leaders, Matthews, Gar- 
field, Foster, Sherman, and Dennison. The Louisiana cause 
was represented by Burke and Ellis; that of South Carolina by 
Henry Watterson of Kentucky, as there was no person actively 
representing that state. The affairs of these two southern states 
were throughly discussed. Matthews and Foster expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of remitting Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina to the governments of their choice, but Sherman was as 
“cool as an iceberg, and as silent as a sphinx,” but when pressed 
by Ellis to give his views, he stated that they were the same as 
those expressed by Matthews, and he believed that such would be 
the policy of Hayes if he was inaugurated.** Garfield was careful 
to avoid committing himself too far; he simply stated “he had no 
doubt that the new administration would deal justly and gener- 
ously with the South.’’® Matthews definitely promised that Hayes 
- would recognize a Democratic government in Louisiana.*® During 
the course of the discussions, Matthews, Dennison, Foster, | 
and Sherman gave their assurances that there would be a with- 
drawal of troops, that Packard would not be sustained, and that 
the Nicholls government would take over. In return for these 
promises, Ellis promised that he would go to his friends in the 
House and tell them that the time had come to cease filibustering 

36 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, pp. 618- 620. 
87 Ibid., 619-620; House Reports, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 140, pp. 109-110. 


38 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 595. 

39 en Clarke Smith, The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield, 2 vols. (New 
Haven, 1925), I, 644; Robert Granville Caldwell, James A. Garfield, Party Chieftain (New 
York, 1931), 260. 
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in order that the electoral count might proceed.*! A statement of 
the intended policy of the Nicholls government was read by Burke, 
which was the same as the memorandum of points that was 
handed to Matthews on February 18. The statement read as 


follows: 

1. The acceptance of the civil od political equality of 
all men, and an agreement not to attempt to deprive the 
colored people of any political or civil right, privilege, or 
immunity enjoyed by any other class of men. 


_ 2. The enforcement of the laws rigidly and inapastially, 
to the end that violence and crime shall be suppressed and 
promptly punished, and that the humblest laborer upon the 
soil of Louisiana, of either color, shall receive full protection 


of law in person and property. 


3. The education of the children of white and black 
citizens with equal advantages. 


4. The promotion of kindly relations between the white 
and colored citizens of the state, upon a basis of justice and 
mutual confidence. Desirous of healing the dissensions that 
have disturbed the state for years past, and anxious that the 
citizens of all political parties may be free from the feverish 
anxieties of political strife to join hands in honestly restoring 
the prosperity of Louisiana, the Nicholls government will 
not engage in the persecution of individuals for past political 
conflict, but do not assume to grant immunity from crime.*? 


The results of the Conference were reported to Levy and he 
made a speech on the floor of the House of Representatives in 


which he told his colleagues: 


The people of Louisiana have solemn, earnest, and I 
believe truthful assurances from prominent members of the 
Republican party, high in the confidence of Mr. Hayes, that 
in the event of his elevation to the presidency he will be 
guided by a policy of conciliation towards the southern states; 
that he will not use the federal authority of the army to 
force upon those states governments not of their choice, but 
in the case of these states, will leave their own people to 
settle the matter peaceably of themselves. .. . Actuated by 
a sense of duty to Louisiana, I shall throw no obstacle, by 
any action or vote of mine, in the way of the completion of | 
the eiectoral count. .. . I shall unhesitatingly discharge this 


41 House Reports, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 140, p. 108. 
*° House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 622. 
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duty and call upon those of my fellow-members who have 
- been influenced in their action on this question by a desire to 

protect Louisiana and South Carolina, to join me in the 

course which I feel called upon and justified in pursuing.** 


Since a large number of the members of the House had joined 


the filibustering movement because the representatives of Loui- 
siana had asked them to do so, many ceased their activities after 
Levy’s speech and permitted the electoral count to proceed.* 


- Thus it: was that arrangements were made between the 
representatives of Governor Nicholls and the friends of Governor 


_ Hayes to annihilate the Packard government and establish the 


Democratic government in Louisiana in consideration of. the 
stoppage of the filibuster, and the completion of the electoral count 


,in the House.*® On February 28 the three Louisiana representa- 


tives were, therefore, able to telegraph Nicholls that they had 
the guarantees of the Republican leaders who represented the 
views of Governor Hayes. They included in their wire the follow- 
ing: “Copies exchanged and satisfactory written assurances from 
Hayes that he is correctly represented by his friends here.’’*® 


In addition to the promises made to the Louisiana representa- 
tives, guarantees were also made by the Republican leaders to 
two other congressmen, John Young Brown, representative of 
Kentucky, and John B. Gordon, of Georgia, who were interested 
in the welfare of their sister states. Brown had gone to Foster 
and requested written guarantees that Hayes would restore home 
rule to Louisiana and South Carolina, if inaugurated. The follow- 


- ing letter dated February 27 was secured from Foster, which was 


signed by him and Stanley Matthews: 


Referring to conversation had with you yesterday in 
which Governor Hayes’ policy as to the status of certain 
southern states was discussed, we desire to say that we can 

assure you in the strongest possible manner of our great 
desire to have him adopt such a policy as will give to the 
people of the states of South Carolina and Louisiana the right 
to control their own affairs in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States, and the laws made 
in pursuance thereof, and to say further, that from an 


43 [bid., Part 1, p. 989. 
44 [bid., Part 3, p. 595; Part 1, pp. 989-990. 
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acquaintance with the knowledge of Governor Hayes and his 
views we have the most complete confidence that such will be 
the policy of his administration.*? 


A copy of this letter was also sent to Gordon. 


Meantime in New Orleans, the Picayune announced to its 
readers: ““The question of the presidency is now in all probability 
settled. ... There are some intimations, which we are very anxious 
to believe, that Mr. Hayes intends, if elected, to branch out on a 
new line of policy towards the South.’ In another edition this 
journal said: “The special friends of Hayes in their anxiety to 
have the electoral count completed have made all sorts of promises 
to southern Democrats in respect to recognizing the Nicholls gov- 
ernment.’’*® But Packard’s mouthpiece had this to say: “Hayes 
cannot desert Packard without confessing himself a usurper. He 
and Packard hold by the same title. If the one is not the legal 


governor of Louisiana, the other cannot be the legal president.”®° . 


Although Packard insisted that Hayes would impeach his own 
title were he to refuse recognition of his government, he was 
beginning to be worried about the outcome. On March 1, he 
wrote President Grant to ascertain whether or not United States 
forces would be withdrawn from the various places to which 
they had been assigned. Statements to this effect were being 
circulated in Louisiana, he informed Grant. “If the support of 
the United States troops be withdrawn, the government of which 
I am head would disintegrate. .. . I therefore most respectfully 


but urgently request to be informed whether any changes be con- | 


templated by you in orders heretofore given to General Augur.. 

and I again most respectfully request at your hands the recog- 
nition of the legal state government.’*' In reply to this dispatch, 
the president had his secretary, C. C. Sniffin, send the follow- 
ing letter: 


The President directs me to say that he feels that it is 
his duty to state frankly that he does not believe that public 
opinion will longer support the maintenance of state govern- 
ment in Louisiana by the use of the military, and that he must 
concur in this manifest feeling. 

47 House Reports, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 140, pp. 112 -T13; Annual Cutiovabdte. 
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The troops will hereafter, as in the past, protect life and 
property from mob violence when the state authorities fail; 
but under the remaining days of his official life they will 
not be used to establish or to pull down either claimant for 
control of the state. It is not his purpose to recognize either 
claimant.®? 


This message did not reach Packard immediately as it was 
held up in Washington by Kellogg and Secretary of War Cameron 
who had gone to the telegraph office and ordered that aes in- 
structions be withheld.* 


At four o’clock in the aieaia of March 2, the electoral 
count was finally completed, and Hayes and Wheeler were declared 
to be president and vice president.® Burke wired the information 
to Nicholls and cautioned him to protect his government in all — 
branches. The representatives of Louisiana also sent the follow- 


ing wire: 


The President says he sent a dispatch to Packard yester- 
day, notifying him that troops could no longer be employed 
to uphold either claimant. ... The President sent the dispatch 
so that he might have time to retire his pretensions if dis- 
posed. The President says instructions have been issued 
which cancel all orders for the preservation of the status quo, 
and that neither you nor Packard are longer bound to 
observe it. . The President concurs with us that you 
immediately issue a proclamation urging protection, amnesty 


and peace.*® 


The following proclamation was therefore issued by Nicholls upon 
the president’s suggestion: 


I congratulate you upon your law-abiding conduct during 

the past months of unprecedented anxiety and trial. ... The 
situation of affairs at this moment demands, more than ever, 
the exercise of combined firmness, moderation, and devotion 
to principle. We now have the assurance that our great 
commonwealth is about to resume her rightful position in > 
the Union of States, and in the control of her own internal 
affairs. 

52 Tbhid., 457. 
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You must therefore continue to maintain the public 
peace. Refrain from all violence, and leave to those who are 
charged with the duties of government the responsibility of 
enforcing the laws. 


In the future history of our state, let us recognize and 
respect the fact that all class and race distinctions before the | 
law are, and shall remain, abolished. Let us honestly accord 
to each citizen, without any distinction, the full measure of 
his rights, and the equal benefit and protection of the law, 
to the end that all, under the blessing of God, many con- 
tribute to bring about an era of good feeling, peace, and pros- 


perity.** 


The count of the electoral vote was completed only two days 
before Grant’s term of office expired. The fourth of March fell on 
a Sunday, so Chief Justice Waite administered the oath of office 
to Hayes on Saturday evening, at the White House, to prevent a 
day’s interregnum from Sunday noon. The formal inauguration 
took place on Monday, March 5.*® 


Weeks passed after the inauguration and no attempt was 
made to carry out the “bargain.” Growing impatient of the delay, 
John Young Brown published the written guarantees of Foster . 
and Matthews in the Louisville Courier-Journal, and demanded of 
the president “‘the fulfillment of the assurances therein contained 
and conformity to his own utterances and the promises of his 
friends.” E. J. Ellis on the same day made public his recollections 
of the arrangements, but Burke checked further exposures of 
particulars of the bargaining in a published interview, in which 
he stated that “the original parties thereto are bound not to 
divulge their knowledge of its purport, except in the event of a. 
violation of faith on the part of those making the pledges.’’®® 


The situation in Louisiana was more or less embarrassing to 
Hayes. It was difficult for him not to recognize Packard when the 
presidential electors had been chosen by the same votes. In truth 
the Republican leaders did not know how to get rid of Packard 
without going back on the party. It was necessary to let him down 
easy, but just how to go about it was their problem. Stanley 
Matthews had written Packard as early as February 27 informing 


57 House Miscellaneous. Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 8, p. 627; 
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him that it would be out of the question for a Republican adminis- 
tration to maintain itself, as “it must necessarily be by force of 
arms.” He also let it be known that the Nicholls government would 
become the only existing government as soon as the military 
orders were withdrawn. Although he promised Packard that a 
Staunch Republican like himself would not suffer, but would 
“receive consideration and position in some appropriate way,” 
Packard refused to step down and out. It was therefore neces- 
sary to devise another plan in order to “ease’”’ him out. | 


The plan finally adopted was the appointment of a com- 
mission consisting of four Republicans and one Democrat. 


Such a commission was first suggested by Major Bynum, a Demo- 


crat from Louisiana, to Charles Foster. Bynum had said that 


a commission should be appointed which should have the official 


sanction of the president, the secretary of state, and the cabinet; 
that the majority of the members should be Republicans “who 
understand what is to be done”; and it would appear to the 
country that the commission was going to Louisiana to deter- 
mine which was the legal state government. This device would 


relieve the administration of embarrassment, and the fact that 


it was made up largely of Republicans would convince the party 
in Louisiana that it was a fair arrangement. Foster had agreed 
that this was an excellent idea. Thi. method of settling 
affairs in Louisiana caused a storm of bitter protest in the 
president’s own party. Chief among those who so bitterly op- 
posed this arrangement was William E. Chandler, who declared 
that Hayes had betrayed Packard. He insisted that it wasn’t 
honest for Hayes to take the presidency by the vote of Louisiana 
and “sell out the Packard government before the ink was 
dry upon the Electoral Commission’s decision which counted 
Louisiana for the Hayes electors.”® | : 

Benjamin F. Butler, a Republican leader, sarcastically called 


it a diplomatic commission because it received its instructions 
from the Department of State, which “under our Constitution 


60 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 33; New 
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and laws deals only with matters pertaining to other nations.”’ 
Butler called the instructions to the commission “curious.” He 
quoted the secretary’s own words, as follows: 


The service desired of and intrusted to this commis- 
sion does not involve any examination into or report upon 
the facts of the recent election. . . . Devote your first 
and principal attention to a removal of the obstacles to 
an acknowledgment of one government. . .. If these ob- 
stacles should prove insuperable from whatever reason, and 


the hope of a single government in all its departments be 


disappointed, it should be your next endeavor to accomplish 
the recognition of a single legislature as the depository of 
the representative will of the people of Louisiana. ... Your 
report of the result of this endeavor will satisfy the presi- 
dent of the wisdom of his selection.” | 


The commission arrived in New Orleans on April 5. On. 
the same day Packard addressed an appeal to the president in 


which he asked that the following points be determined: 


1. Which is the legal government entitled to recogni- 
tion? 


2. Which is the legal judiciary? 
38. Do domestic violence and insurrection prevail? 


His appeal closed with the following request: 


I earnestly urge that the investigation by this com- 


mittee be not confined to the narrow inquiry how Nicholls 
can be sustained and Packard starved to death for lack of 
money to support his government. ... I ask that the in- 
structions given to the commission may be so amended and 
enlarged that right can be ascertained, and that the gov- 
ernment thus found to be Republican in form and to have 

_ been chosen by a majority of the people, according to the 
legal method sanctioned by the Constitution and laws, may 
be recognized and sustained.© 


The day after the commission’s arrival, a grand mass meet- 
ing was held in New Orleans to welcome the group. At this 
meeting, a series of resolutions was adopted, Geciaring the loyalty 
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of the people to the federal government and expressing con- 


fidence in the right of Governor Nicholls’ claim to office. They 
expressed satisfaction with the avowed purposes of the president.®° 


The Democrats did all in their power to assist the commis- 
sion. The legislature appointed a committee to wait upon the 
visitors and extend to them the hospitalities of the state.” 
Their legislature passed resolutions indorsing the president’s 
policy, agreeing to accept the recent amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and guaranteeing equal school advantages. These 
resolutions, together with the personal pledge of Governor 
Nicholls, were transmitted to the commission.** On April 6, 
the body visited the Cotton Exchange by special invitation to 
converse with its members. The same afternoon, they called on 
Packard in the executive office of the State House. He was 
asked what he wanted the president to do and what were his 
reasons for so requesting it. Packard replied that if the presi- 
dent would recognize his government, give him possession of 
the court buildings, arsenals and arms, and accord the moral 
support of the national government, he believed that he could 
sustain himself without the support of United States troops.” 
The members of the commission took up the feasibility of uniting’ 
the undisputed members of the two legislatures. Packard said 
he believed that no beneficial results could come from a reorgani- 
zation of the legislature.7° The commission then directed its 
labors towards securing a majority of members, whose election 
was not questioned by either party, in both branches of Nicholls’ 


legislature.” 


The Packard legislature resolved itself into a caucus which 
sent a committee to call on the members of the commission to 


learn what they should do. McVeagh, who headed the commis- 


sion, made every effort to dissuade the Packard members from 
continuing longer at the State House; he insisted that it was 
wholly impracticable for them to absent themselves longer 
from the Nicholls. legislature. Henry Clay Warmoth objected 
to three men in the Nicholls legislature and insisted that they 
should be unseated before there could be any junction with the 


66 Tbid., 461; New Orleans Times, April 8, 1877. 

67 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 461. 

88 Ibid., 462. 
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Packard body. McVeagh jumped to his feet very petulantly 
and said, “We have tried to do our best, but the Democrats will 
not concede those three men, and that is the end of it.” When 
one of the Packard legislators suggested that the troops should 
be kept in New Orleans, McVeagh replied: “It is no use to hope © 
for troops. If you can make a fight here in Louisiana, try it, but 
you will be wholly unsuccessful, and as they have the courts in 
their hands (referring to the Nicholls government) they will 
hang every one of you to the lamp post. The troops are going 
to be removed next Tuesday.’”’ When the Packard committee re- 
turned to the State House, the members passed a series of 
resolutions in which they bitterly denounced Republican traitors 
who forsook their friends and color in the hour of distress; and 
the attempts of “citizens of other states,” sent here by the 
president, “to break up the Packard legislature” were severely 
criticized. “‘As the direct result of this intimidation and implied 
threat of the president’s committee, several members of the legal 
legislature have today joined the so-called legislature of General 
Nicholls,” they complained. “If,” they added, “their action has 
been directed by the president, we leave it to be characterized 
in befitting terms by the American people.’ 


Packard urged the members of his legislature to stand by 
him a while longer. He told them that, while his prospects were 
not bright, he still had hope. He did not want his government 
to dwindle away “piecemeal” or to be “ignominiously snuffed 
out.” He wanted the president to refuse to sustain him or re- 
cognize him, and then he would have a pretext to “step down 
and out with dignity.”7? As most of his legislators, however, 
were penniless Negroes, it did not take a great deal of persuasion 
to draw them away from a bankrupt government. When the 
Nicholls legislature offered them eight dollars a day from the 
date of their entry into the Packard body and forty cents per 
mile mileage, most of them accepted with alacrity. In this 
emergency, it is claimed, the Louisiana Lottery Company came 
to the assistance of the Democrats, offering to furnish money 
to help defray these payments, provided that, when that party 
come into power and amended the constitution, the Lottery 
Company would secure a twenty-five-year charter.” : 


72 House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 1, pp. 459-460; 
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It took fifteen days of bargaining before the commission 
could inform the president that there was a Returning Board 
quorum of the legislature assembled at Odd Fellows Hall. The 
commission made its report® to the president and included the 
letter which had previously been transmitted to it along with the 
resolutions of the Nicholls legislature. The letter read in part 
as follows: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of joint 
pat i adopted by the General Assembly of the State of 
uisiana. 


In so doing I desire to say that they express not merely 

- abstract ideas but the conviction of our people, which will 

be practically executed by them through their representa- 
tives, their courts, and their executive government... . 


I am thoroughly satisfied that any course of political 
action traced on a narrower line than the good of the whole 
people, regardless of their color or condition, must inevitably | 
lead to disaster and ruin.... 


| I desire to add the most emphatic assurances that the 
withdrawal of the troops of the United States to their 
barracks, instead of causing any disturbance of the peace or 
any tendency to riot or disorder, will be the source of pro- 
found gratification to our people, and will be accepted by 
them as proof of the confidence of the President in their 
capacity for orderly self-government. Enjoying under the 
blessings of Divine Providence, the happiness resulting from 
a government based upon liberty and justice, the people of 
Louisiana cannot fail to appreciate that their good fortune 
is largely due to the magnanimous policy so wisely in- 

- augurated and so consistently maintained by the President of 
the United States.”® 


On April 20, President Hayes addressed a letter to the 
secretary of war in which he directed him to see that federal 
troops would be removed at an early date from the vicinity of the 
State House to such regular barracks in the vicinity as may be 
selected for their occupation. The message was in turn dispatched 
to the general of the army, William T. Sherman, for prompt - 
execution. On the 21st, the instructions reached General Augur 
in New Orleans.” | 


75 For the complete report see Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 463. 
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The final stroke was administered to Packard’s legislature 
on April 21 when there occurred a wholesale desertion of senators 


and representatives to the Nicholls government.7® On the 22nd 
the commission met with Nicholls and his state officers in the St. 
Charles Hotel to discuss the manner in which Nicholls would take 
possession of the State House which Packard promised to vacate. 
The order for the withdrawal of the troops dashed away any hope 
that the Packard government might have entertained. Faint as 
_ that hope might have been, it persisted as long as it had federal 
bayonets to back it up. Now the order to remove the troops had 
actually been given; it was in truth the final straw that broke the 


camel’s back. 


On April 24 the troops were withdrawn to their barracks; on — 


the 25th Nicholls and his legislature took possession of the State 
House. Militia had been ordered to the building to prevent pillage 
by the mob, but everything was carried out in a most peaceful 
manner. At a quarter past twelve o’clock, the members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, together with Governor 
Nicholls and his staff, formed a procession which proceeded to 
the new quarters in the presence of an immense crowd that had 
gathered along the route. As the governor entered the State House, 
he was greeted by shouts from the delighted multitude. Through- 
out the day numerous visitors called to offer their congratulations 
upon his undisputed accession to the high office.” 


The dissolution of Packard’s Supreme Court - was brought 


about by appointing Judge King collector of the port of New | 


Orleans in order to destroy the quorum. His name was withdrawn 
from the Senate after the court had been broken up. Kellogg 
afterwards charged that this was done to keep Packard from 
appealing to the Supreme Court.®° 


On the 25th Packard issued his valedictory address to the — 


Republicans of Louisiana.*! Then he and his few remaining 
followers folded their tents like the Arabs and as silently stole 


away. Later, as Stanley Matthews had promised “that the. 
administration will take care that staunch Republicans like your- 


self should receive consideration and position in some appro- 
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priate way,” Packard kissed the hand that struck him and accepted 


_ the most profitable consulate in the gift of the hayeennans, at | 


Liverpool.®? 


The departure of the federal troops was a gala day for 
Louisiana. The curtain had dropped on the last act of the period 
of Reconstruction. There were many rural celebrations, and New 
Orleans celebrated the event by a salute of one hundred guns. In 
spite of the great joy and gladness that pervaded the community, 
noisy and tumultuous rejoicings were avoided for the most part. 
As one newspaper stated: “This restoration to peace and freedom 


_ and contentment has acquired a species of solemnity by reason of © 


the sad and dreary inianienaees through which we have 
approached it.’83 


CHAPTER V 
THE GOVERNOR’S TURBULANT ADMINISTRATION 


“The political troubles which have weighed upon the ae 3 
of the State of Louisiana for the past years have under the merci- 
ful dispensation of the providence of God been brought to a 
happy end,” Nicholls said in his Thanksgiving Proclamation of 
May 10, 1877. He chose that day as one of thanksgiving and prayer 


to ask divine guidance “so that all past dissensions and bitterness 


994 


may unite in the fulfillment of a common and happy destiny. 
As one newspaper said: 


Certainly the citizens of the state have never had more — 
occasion to rejoice. .. . The South solid, the Union solid, the 
Constitution vindicated, the races and sections reconciled, it. 
is no wonder that brave and generous and patriotic hearts 
everywhere beat in unison with ours while our Te Dewm goes 
up to heaven... . Laborarae est orare; much has been done, 
and much remains to be done. With the adoration and praise 

which goes up today, let prayer and purpose mingle for the 
future triumph of the right over selfish ambition, greed, and 
partisan aspirations. 7 | 


| The religious community joined in the demonstration 
- the churches. There was a military parade in honor of the 
occasion made up of voluntary organizations of New Orleans, a 


82 House Raierté; 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 140, p. 115. 
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guest regiment from Mobile, Alabama, and three companies of — 
United States troops from the Plymouth and King’s Own. Con- 


federate veterans and soldiers in blue mingled in the procession. 
The day was also observed with jubilation in rural sections. It 
seemed that a new era was at hand. The storm had passed, and 
peace and tranquility prevailed.? But appearances were deceptive 
and new controversies would soon shatter the new calmness. 


The last session of the general assembly for the year 1877 _ 


came to an end April 26. This final session brought to a close a 
struggle replete with embarrassment and difficulty. Speakers 
referred to a new era, an era of progress and prosperity. Lieu- 


tenant Governor Wiltz addressed the Senate” in the following 


words: 

| Sixteen weeks ago the Senate of Louisiana was shut 
out of its chamber, and the general assembly was excluded 
from the State House. All this is changed. Confidence has 
replaced distrust; fear has given way to brightened hope; the 
light of Constitutional liberty now floats over the state. There 
is joy today in the hearts of all honest citizens, because it has 
pleased the Almighty to make Louisiana free once more.* 


Much important legislation was effected during the regular 


and extra sessions of 1877. One of the first acts of the legislature, 


after it had been recognized by President Hayes’ commission as 
the legal one of the state, was the election of Henry M. Spofford 
as United States senator for the long term of six years.® William 
Pitt Kellogg had been elected for the same office by the Packard 
legislature which was broken up by the Hayes commission.® It was 
alleged that Kellogg bribed members of the bogus legislature to 
elect him.? Both Spofford and Kellogg claimed the right to the 
seat in the United States Senate. Both were backed and managed 
by their respective parties. The struggle was in reality one be- 
tween the National Republican party and the National Democratic 
party for a decisive seat in the United States Senate. The case 
was delayed in the Committee on Elections and Privileges for a 


3 New Orleans Weekiy Democrat, May 12, 1877; New Orleans Times, May 11, 1877; 
Daily Picayune, May 11, 1877; Opelousas Courier, May 19, 1877. 
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period of weeks.® Finally, on December 1, 1877, the vote was taken 
and Kellogg was seated by thirty ayes and twenty-eight noes.® 
“The Republican leaders had their ascendancy threatened with a 
sudden overthrow. It was natural that they should struggle 
desperately, and make extraordinary sacrifices of pride and 
consistency, to retain possession of power. It was, therefore, a 
contest for party supremacy, and not for Kellogg,” said one 
newspaper.!° 


John B. Eustis, however, was admitted to the Senate by a 
vote of forty-nine to eight a few days later.!! “Louisiana is to 
be congratulated,” commented a New Orleans paper, “upon 
having at last a representative in the Senate of the United 
States after a lapse of sixteen years. After John Slidell and 
Judah P. Benjamin withdrew from that body in 1861, there > 
has been no one authorized to speak or vote in the name of 
this state until John B. Eustis was admitted to the seat assigned 
him by the general assembly in 1875.’’!” 


The legislature of 1877 enacted many new laws and repealed 
some old ones. Committees were appointed to investigate the 
affairs of various public officers during the recess of the general 
assembly.13 | 


_ Expenses in various parts of the government were greatly 
reduced by cutting down salaries, reducing fees and costs, dis: 
pensing with unnecessary offices, and curtailing other expenses. 
A new law was passed to regulate the assessment and collection 
of taxes.14 


“Politically the atmosphere seems unusually languid, but 
enough leaven remains to indicate, in a vastly modified form, 
that the smouldering fires were not wholly extinct,” prophesied 
the New Orleans Times.'® 


Problems began to present eseunalions from the start. 
Hardly had the Nicholls government been installed when a grand 
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grab for official “pap” became evident. There was a mad scramble 


for state, city, and federal jobs. The State House swarmed with 


office seekers; the New Orleans City Hall was a besieged citadel. 
The city council had the none-too-easy task of selecting three 
hundred policemen from twenty-five hundred applicants. A com- 
mittee of twenty-five colored men called on the mayor, requesting 
representation on the police board, police slat and board 
of health.?¢ 


President Hayes was ouunel as saying that the federal 
offices in Louisiana would be filled with Republicans.!7 The job 
of collector for the port of New Orleans attracted the most 
attention. It was reported that nine of the president’s favorites 
were in the field.18 Judge John E. King, who was formerly on 
Packard’s supreme court bench, received the appointment, and 
took possession of his office May 17, 1877. He was immediately 
besieged by a battalion of between twelve and fifteen hundred 
office seekers.’® It was rumored that Thomas C. Anderson, one 
of the members of the Returning Board that decided the election 
for presidential electors in 1876, was directly responsible for the 
appointment. One Ne ew Orleans newspaper printed the follow- 
ing account: 

When John Shermen and his commission were here a 
tacit understanding was had with the members of the Re- 
turning Board and it is now due to the exertions of Secre- 
tary Sherman that King is tendered the collectorship. Gen- 


eral Anderson could not be appointed so the kind remem- 
brance came through his — friend and intimate, 


Judge King. 20 


It was not long before King’s policy of running the Custom 
House independently of Anderson or any of the party henchmen 
made him extremely unpopular. Anderson and J. Madison Wells 
wanted a clean sweep of the employees. They wished to dis- 


tribute the patronage of the Custom House to those Republicans © 
who had assisted in the campaign of 1876 and were familiar | 
with the workings of the Returning Board. King’s policy, on 


16 Pady Picayune, April 27, 28, 30, May 4, 5, 6, 1877; New Orleans Times, April 24, 


28, May 5, 1877. 

17 New Orleans Times, April 27, May 1, 1877; Washington Star, idan in New Orleans 
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the shee ious was not to remove any man whit had commended 
himself for ability and industry. King, it was claimed by dis- 
gruntled Republicans, refused to be a party to the arrangements 
Anderson had made with the administration managers in Wash- 
ington.” In August the New Orleans Times reported that Wells 
and Anderson had gone to Washington with the intention of 
having King removed.” By October, it was announced that 
Wells and Packard were in the race for the collectorship. Repub- 
lican politicians were showing the greatest anixety regarding 
what action the Senate would take in reference to King’s ap- 
pointment.2? Judge King, himself, had misgivings as to his 
confirmation, and believing that his name was embarrassing 
to the president, he sent Hayes the following letter on Novem- 
ber 18, 1877: 


I understand, Mr. President, that interested parties are 
making unrelenting war against - nomination by you and 
my confirmation by the Senate. ... There are politicians to 
whom my appointment does not ‘seem to be acceptable. If 
my connection with the Custom House under these circum- 
stances will embarrass you ‘in any manner, please accept 
this as my resignation.** 


By December, severe pressure was being brought to bear 
on President Hayes to induce him to nominate Packard to the. 
collectorship. It was argued that he should give the Packard 


- wing of the Republican party an office in order to revive the 


party in Louisiana. Since the president had given the marshal- | 
ship to a Warmoth man, it was time to give the Packard faction 
some consideration. > Reference was made to President Hayes 
having replaced United States Marshal Pitkin with Jack Wharton 
although Pitkin had fought vigorously to retain his position and 
had refused to resign.”® 


In January, 1878, George Williaxsaon, was appointed ei the 
president as collector of customs at New Orleans. He, too, 
was rejected by the Senate.*7 Hayes was disgusted and ready 
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to abandon all idea of harmonizing the warring factions in the 
Republican party in Louisiana, and was eager to appoint some 


man not identified with either side as collector of the — of 


New Orleans.?° 


On May 4, 1878, it was agreed between the reemereern and 


the Senate to appoint George L. Smith to the collectorship. Smith, 
a former carpetbagger who had established himself. at Shreve- 


port, had been elected to the Forty-third Congress from the 


fourth congressional district of Louisiana. In 1876, he was a 
candidate for re-election. Kellogg put him in charge of the 
supervisors of registration for the parishes in his district. He 


was later accused of assisting in altering the returns from these 


parishes in order to produce a Republican majority.?® Smith 
held the collectorship until February, 1879, when he was re- 

placed by A. S. Badger. At that time, a delegation of Negroes 
composed of State Senator Harper, ex-Lieutenant Governor 
Antoine, and others, called on the president in the interest of 
Smith, but Hayes ignored their pleas. The president told them 
Smith had been removed for mismanaging the Custom House. 
Of this visit, a New Orleans newspaper said: “There is disgust 
and weariness in Washington over these vulgar squabbles and 
nobody but a few Radical politicians cares how the matter is 
settled.’’2° 


Governor Nicholls was scarcely comfortably seated in the 
gubernatorial chair when he was besieged by numerous office 
seekers. For one office alone—that of harbormaster—there were 
three hundred and forty-six applicants.*! It was difficult to 
make a selection from so many job hunters. Then, too, there was 
his campaign pledge to be kept. In accepting the nomination at 


Baton Rouge, Nicholls had said that, after taking the oath, he > 


would be released of any obligation to the Democratic party, and 

that, if elected, he would appoint only honest and capable men 

_ to office. When he attempted to carry out this promise, he met 
with much opposition. One New Orleans paper said: 

The appointing power of the governor of Louisiana is 


his most important prerogative. . . . In the last election the 
people rallied to the support of the conservative ticket 
28 New Orleans Democrat, February 28, 1878; Daily Picayune, March 9, 1878. 
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mainly in the hope that the civil service of the state would 
be purged of incompetent and corrupt officials. . . . It is 
useless to attempt to disguise the fact that expectation has 
been disappointed to a great degree. It is true that the 
governor came into office under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty. The federal administration was in doubt as to 
the validity of his title, and moreover had set him the 
example of disregarding strict party lines in the distribu- | 
tion of patronage. It was his policy to conciliate the Repub- 
lican party, both in the state and in the union at large, by 


recognizing the claims of Republicans to office. . . . Several 
of his appointments have been so exceptionally bad and un- 
acceptable that we cannot account for them. ... He has a 


mistaken éheory of the proper method of conciliating op- 
position and restoring the lost prosperity of the state.*° 


Nicholls admitted that “there were concessions of political 
feeling and political prejudice, and some violation of what might 
be called political ‘justice’ by politicians.” He confessed that some 
men were selected for positions who would not have been chosen 
under different and more favorable circumstances. He also stated, 
“If from a full survey of the situation I should think policy would 
dictate for the general good that Republicans even should have 
been selected for some offices I would have failed in my duty to 
the people had I not made such selections.”** The Times criticized 

him in these words: 


Was it necessary in order to recognize the colored people 

to appoint such incompetent and unsavory members of that 

class? The critical circumstances at the time Pinchback and 
others were appointed constrained the general public to keep 
silent, but there can be no doubt that the sentiment of con- 
demnation was nearly unanimous. It was hoped, at any rate, 
that the purchased cooperation of that particular crowd had 
been sufficiently remunerated. We do not think that there is 
the least demur to the full and proper recognition of the 
colored element, but there is objection to a set of graceless 
and greedy tricksters being fortified in positions where 
they can prey upon the community and inflict as much injury 
as in the worst days of Warmoth and Kellogg. . . . The people 
do not regard the providing of soft places for Pinchback’s 
ring as the prime duty of statesmanship nor is it their beau 
ideal of “redeemed Louisiana.” Such appointments must 
inevitably provoke dissatisfaction. a4 
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As early as March, 1877, the newspapers were hinting that 
the political situation in the state was not harmonious. Friccion | 
was noticeable among prominent state officers. To begin with, 
there were not enough jobs to go around, and it was claimed that 
lack of consideration was shown to those who had had the most 
to do with upholding the Nicholls government. The friends of 
Lieutenant Governor Wiltz claimed he failed to receive the 
proper credit that was due him. They asserted that “to him 
almost entirely is due the triumph.”’ Another cause for dissatis- 
faction was that “the most heinous jobs perfected under Radical 
auspices have been perpetuated in an era of reform, and that 
the new government is adopting the same course followed by 
_Warmouth and Kellogg to the universal disgust.’’*> There was no 
doubt that evidences of dissatisfaction were manifest. Clubs were 
being formed. A daily newspaper announced that ‘‘a combina- 
tion between the straight-out Democrats and the colored men is 
already being mooted. It is alleged that now that the color line 
has been entirely abolished their interests are common.” A 
native American club was also organized, having six hundred 
members as a nucleus.*® 


By July the breach was visibly widening. The editor of the 
Times reported that a ring of no ordinary dimensions had 
opposed Nicholls almost from the hour that he was inducted into 
office. “Its ramifications extend through both branches of the 
government.’’*’ The opposition against Nicholls and the “attempt, 
should opportunity present itself, to drive him from power,” 
said a New Orleans newspaper, was due solely to a political clique 
in that city. In the country he had warm friends and earnest | 
supporters, and “‘the chances are that if legislative action should 
be attempted in January, the country members of both political 
parties would stand by him to a man.’’* Rural papers, however, 
did not think there was a Nicholls and Anti-Nicholls party, but 
a group of schemers without political theories or principles who > 
had devised the scheme of “capturing the governor and of 
running his administration, as a sort of anti-Democratic machine. 
Unfortunately for them, the governor has a will of his own and 
acts on his own judgment.’’*® 
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During the June, 1877, term of the Superior Criminal Court 
for the Parish of Orleans, the grand jury directed the district 
attorney of the first judicial district, John J. Finney, to file an 
information against the former Returning Board members— 
J. Madison Wells, Thomas C. Anderson, Louis M. Kenner, and 
Gadane Casanave—for having “falsely and feloniously uttered 
and published as true a certain altered, false, forged, and counter- 
feited public record on the returns from the parish of Vernon 
of an election held for presidential electors in Louisiana, Novem- 
ber 7, 1876.’’4° | | 


In pursuance of the order, an information was filed on 
July 5, 1877. On arraignment before Judge William R. Whitaker 
the accused pleaded not guilty. They were arrested and each 
furnished bond.*! J. Madison Wells considered his arrest a 
political persecution and believed a pardon should come from 
Governor Nicholls before the trial. He wrote President Hayes 
and asked him to intervene in the matter. Referring to this 
letter, a New Orleans paper said: 


If their action in counting the state to Hayes were not 
urged and abetted by influential parties outside of the state 
and at present closely connected with the national adminis- 
tration, it is hardly probable that Governor Wells would 
write a letter to the president about a matter concerning 
which, as far as anyone can see, the president has nothing 
whatever to do. It is difficult to believe that the Returning 
Board would have attempted to change the electoral vote 
of the state, if they did not have assurances of protection 

and support from the “visiting statesmen” who witnessed 
the count. Wells and Anderson, having performed their part 
of the bargain, now demand that the parties, in whose 
- interest the bargain was made, shall perform their part.*? 


The letter was taken up in a cabinet meeting and the members 
were confident Nicholls would realize the indictments were con- 
trary to the spirit of the agreement by which matters had been 
adjudicated in Louisiana.** 


Governor Nicholls was opposed to the movement from the 
start. He thought that the state could derive no benefit by the | 


July 3, 6, 


+0 Avani Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 466; New Orleans Times, July 1, 1877; Daily Picayune, 
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prosecution of these men. He believed their acts belonged to a 
political past which the people would rather forget than recall. 
He, too, was of the opinion that it was a violation of the terms by 
which his administration came into power.*4 Act number ninety- . 
five, paragraph five, of the joint resolution passed during the 
extra session of the general assembly, and ogame April 20, 
1877, stated: | 

Desirous of healing the dissensions that have disturbed 
the State for years past, and anxious that the citizens 
of all political parties may be free from the feverish anxieties 
of political strife and join hands in honestly restoring the 
prosperity of Louisiana, the Nicholls government will dis- 


countenance any attempted persecution, from any quarter, 
of individuals for past political conduct. _ 


The arrest of the former Returning Board members was 
one of the greatest novelties in the annals of criminal juris- 
prudence. The case created national interest. President Hayes 
was greatly annoyed. The Blaine wing of the Republican party 
was jubilant. There was speculation on a probable union of 
Republicans and northern Democrats who were opposed to Hayes’ 
southern policy. The adherents of Hayes believed that although 
the president meant well, the southern people could not be trusted. 
They said the Nicholls government had promised not to prosecute 
anyone for past political acts, but that as soon as they got control © 
of state affairs they deliberately disregarded their pledges. 
Kellogg’s friends were overjoyed. They hoped the prosecution of 
the former Returning Board members would result in Blaine 
uniting the party in the Senate to reject Spofford ane seat 


Kellogg.*® 


When the Superior Criminal Coie was called to order 
for the trial of the Returning Board members, none of the ac- 
cused appeared. The court ordered their bonds forfeited and 
-eapiases were issued for their arrest. Visits were made to the 
homes of the four men, but they were not to be found. It was 
suspected that the four were in hiding at the Custom House. 
Sheriff Houston stationed his deputies around the building. When 
the sheriff attempted to force his way into the Custom House 


44 Daily Picayune, July 3, 1877; New Orleans Times, July 1, 1877. : 

*S Daily Picayune, July 11, 1877; New Orleans Weekly Democrat, July 7, 1877; House 
Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Sess: on, No. 31, Part 3, p. 622. 
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to serve the writs of arrest on the ex-Returning Board members, 

he was obstructed and later arrested by the United Statets mar- 
shal on the charge that he was attempting to injure United 
States property. The sheriff was brought before the United 
States Circuit Court, but the judge refused to take cognizance 
of the case. Sheriff Houston was then taken before a United 
States commissioner, who held him in recognizance for his 
appearance thereafter. . 


A force of United States marines from the revenue cutter 
Dix was stationed in the Custom House, and United States 
deputy marshals were placed before the doors of the room in 
which the four accused were taking refuge. On the other hand, 
the Custom House was closely guarded by deputy sheriffs in 
- order to prevent the escape of the four men within. George S. 
Lacey, United States district attorney, received a telegram from 
Washington to allow the warrants of arrest to be served on the 
ex-Returning Board members. In compliance with these in- 
structions, United States Marshal Wharton withdrew all im- 
pediments “to the execution of the writ in the hands of Criminal © 
Sheriff Houston.” The sheriff found Anderson, Casanave, and 
Kenner in the collector’s office. J. Madison Wells was not present. 
Anderson assured the sheriff Wells was not in the limits of the | 
city, and that his place of concealment was beyond the possi- 
bility of discovery.* 


_ Anderson stated that the reason he resisted the writs of the 
Superior Criminal Court was that “the jury panel had been 
_packed against him. He declared his belief to be that the panel 
was so constituted as to make it impossible for him to secure 
a fair trial.’’*® 


Anderson, Kenner, and Casanave were arrested, and upon 
motion of the state attorney-general a severance was had, and 
the trial of Anderson proceeded. Kenner and Casanave were 
released on bond of $5,000 each.*® J. Madison Wells remained 
in hiding in the swamps northeast of New Orleans, at a place 
called Rigolets Station, until February 4. Evidently despairing 
of receiving help from Washington, he sent word to the sheriff 


47 Daily Picayune, January 27, 1878; New Orleans Democrat, January 27, 1878. 
48 Daily Picayune, January 29, 1878. 
49 Ibid. ; Opelousas Courier, January 25, 1878. 
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that he was ready to surrender. Sheriff Houston proceeded to 
Rigolets and returned with Wells. His bond was set at twenty 
thousand dollars and later reduced to ten thousand dollars.*° 


H. C. Castellanos, E. North Collom, and John Ray, the coun- 
sel for the accused, presented a petition to the Superior Criminal 
Court, praying for a removal of the case to the United States 
Circuit Court on the ground that “the law authorizing the 
_ drawing of juries in and for the parish of Orleans in criminal 
cases operates injustice to the accused inasmuch as it places in 
the hands of the officers authorized by the law to draw juries 
as they may see proper, and in this instance, out of the whole 
ventre there is not a colored man.’’5! This, however, was not true, 
because there were two Negroes on the jury.®? Application for a 
change of venue was denied. The members of the Returning 
Board were abandoned to the law of Louisiana.*™ 


On February 7, the jury brought in a verdict of guilty | 
against Anderson, but recommended mercy of the Court.*! 
Anderson was sentenced to two years at hard labor in the state 
penitentiary. He also had to pay the court costs. The story was 
carried in one New Orleans paper under the headline “President 
maker condemned as a convict.” Anderson hoped Governor 
Nicholls would pardon him.» 


The conviction of Anderson was discussed in many circles. 
The president’s cabinet firmly believed Governor Nicholls would 
intervene in favor of Anderson.** Secretary Sherman was _in- 
furiated. A message signed by Sherman, Stanley Matthews, 
James A. Garfield, Eugene Hale, and Harry White, was sent to 
Anderson, assuring him that they believed that he was guiltless 
of any offense against the law.5? Hayes instructed the attorney 
general to examine the law and facts in the case to determine 
whether the laws of the United States were violated by the state 
authorities in the trial and conviction of Anderson.*® Vice Presi- 


dent Wheeler said the case was “a gross outrage on justice.’ 


5° Daily Picayune, February . 5, 7, 1878; New Orleans Democrat, February 4, 1878; 


Opelousas Courier, February 9, 187 
51 Daily Picayune, January 24, 1878; Ouachita Telegraph, February 1, 1878; New Orleans 
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52 Quachita Telegraph, February 15, 1878; New Orleans Democrat, February 12 and 
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53 Daily Picayune, January 29, 1878; Ouachita Telegraph, February 1, 1878. 

54 Daily Picayune, February 8, 1878; New Orleans Democrat, February 8, 1878; Opelousas 
Courier, February 26, 1878. 

55 Daily Picayune, February 26, 1878; New Orleans Democrat, February 26, 1878. 

56 Daily Picayune, February 27, 1878. 
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A petition, asking for Anderson’s pardon was signed by 
fifty-three members of the Louisiana House, mostly Republicans, 
and handed to Governor Nicholls.°° A similar appeal was also 
sent to the governor by W. P. Converse, Jr., who had acted as 
foreman of the jury.* | 


Anderson’s attorneys filed a motion for a new trial which 
was denied, and then they filed a motion:for arrest of judgment 
which was overruled.®? The case was taken to the State Supreme 
Court. On March 18, this court set aside the verdict of the jury 


and discharged Anderson from custody, because the ‘‘act when © 


committed by him constituted no crime known to this state.’’® 
Attorney General Ogden filed a supplemental brief for a rehear- 
ing of the Anderson case which the Supreme Court refused. 
The other cases were disposed of according to this precedent. 


They were never brought to trial. Thus ended the famous 


Returning Board trial. It was stated that no case in the United 
States had excited so much interest or given rise to so much 
comment by the press since the trial of Aaron Burr.** The New 
York Herald thought that the decision of the Supreme Court 
brought joy to several prominent persons, especially Secretary 
Sherman and Governor Nicholls. This paper believed that Nicholls 
- was under an implied pledge to pardon Anderson if the Supreme 
Court would have affirmed the judgment of the lower court, and 
_ this would have caused a great scandal. “It would have looked too 
much as if Governor Nicholls had bound himself by a political 
bargain to interfere with the administration of criminal justice. 
. Governor Nicholls escaped an unpleasant dilemma.’’® 


The indictment of the ex-Returning Board members was 


thought to be the work of the anti-Nicholls party. The Times was _ 


inclined to believe that the idea of this group was to push the 
prosecution vigorously, make the accused men as odious as 


possible, and then if the governor pardoned them, to us this as © 


a pretext for impeachment.®* Three important state officers had 


60 Daily Picayune, quoted in Opelousas St. Landry Democrat, March 10, 1878. 
81 New Orleans Democrat, March 10, 1878. 
62 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1878, p. 495; Ouachita Telegraph, March 1, 1878. 
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urged Nicholls to write a note to the grand jury, requesting that 


body “to deter from further investigation of the matter.” Had. 


the governor done so, it might have been made the basis of a 
charge of high crimes and misdemeanors. ‘‘Fortunately,” said the 
Times, “the governor knew something of the real character of 
the three applicants, and did not put himself on record as 
attempting to usurp the prerogatives of a coordinate branch of 
the government.’’® 


Judge Whitaker, presiding officer of the Superior Criminal 
Court of New Orleans, denied that the trial had any political 
significance. He published the following statement: | 

I can say, personally, that nothing of political intrigue 

or manoeuvre was mixed up with the matter, and that no 
political ring, clique or party had any influence whatever 
upon the action of the grand inquest, or of the prosecuting 
officers of the state, or of the courts. ... The New Orleans 
Times asserted that I requested Governor Nicholls to write 
to the grand jury with a view to prevent this prosecution, 
and in that connection hints at a plot to injure the position 
of the governor in the interest of some alleged opponents of 
his among members of his own party. I know nothing of 
any plot against the governor.” 


| Many newspapers severely eviticined the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana.7! The New Orleans Democrat called the decision to 

pardon Anderson a political one “prompted by policy and not 

by the great and enlightened principles of jurisprudence.” 


The legislature of 1878 assembled for its first session on 
January 7. Of the thirty-six members in the Senate, twenty 
were Democrats and sixteen Republicans. There were one 
hundred and eighteen members in the House, of whom sixty-four 
were Democrats, fifty-two Republicans, and two Independents. 
One Republican seat in the Senate and six in the House were 
contested, and the returns — two parishes had not as yet been 
received.” 


69 Ibid. 

79 St. Louis Republican, July 15, 1877, quoted in New Orleans Times, ne 18, 1877. 

71 Chicago Times, quoted in Opelousas Courier, March 30, April 13, 1878; New York 
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What would the lawmakers do? This was the question on 


all lips. Some citizens believed they were going to do a great 
deal of good for the state; others had no confidence in them from 
the beginning, and predicted a session of logrolling, dishonest 
scheming, bargaining, and corruption. The; said it would be 
a session for the benefit of individuals and rings, while the state 
would be left out in the cold. ‘Let us hope,” said the Picayune, 


“that they will rise above petty schemes for benefitting individ- 


- uals, rings, or monopolies at the expense of the state. ... The 
Democrats were indignant at the maladministration, corrupt 


laws, and demoralizing influence of carpetbaggers and Radicals, 


now let them give us something better. . . . Democrats claim to 
be better friends of the state, more honest, less selfish and venal 
than Radicals. . . . Now let them prove it... . By their fruits 
shall ye know 


On the second day, the governor oie his very lengthy 


message. He reminded the members of the general assembly of 

the more favorable circumstances under which the present gen- 

_ eral assembly was meeting than the" one of the year before. 
He said: 

The situation is, therefore, for the prompt 
dispatch of public business, and for the calm discussion of 
the best mode of administering the affairs of the state. 
Your judicious course in the past, and the great measure of 
relief which has already resulted from the same have caused 


public hope and public confidence to be centered on your 


action at this session. 


Governor Nicholls gave a methodical review of tke state 
finances and promised that the burdens would be lifted from 
the people and the costs of government reduced. Taxation, he 
said, would be equalized. “There ought not to be more privileged 
property than there ought to be privileged classes.” The gov- 
ernor stated that the laws would be enforced and Louisiana 
would be made an attractive place to live for those who desired 
peace, prosperity; and social harmony. His protest at the close 
of the message against the action of the United States Senate in 
rejecting Henry M. Spofford and seating — was almost 
the sole reference to federal politics.” 

74 Daily Picayune, January 8, 1878. | 
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The message received favorable comment from the press 
of the state, who commended its tone of moderation, firmness, 


. and exclusive devotion to the interests of the state.” 


Perhaps the most important part of the governor’s message 
was the portion that was devoted to the state debt. The funded 
debt, he stated, was $11,279,780.66, while the outstanding fund- 
able obligations might increase this amount to $11,785,293.21. 
This did not include unpaid and past due interest coupons, or 
outstanding interest warrants amounting to $100,000. Neither 
did it include the bonds commonly known as the Property 
Bank bonds, which the Board of Liquidation decided were not 
properly fundable. The state warrants had advanced in value 
from fifty-five cents in March to par at the end of the year. The 
assessment of the property of the state amounted to about 
$180,000,000. The bonded and floating debt of New Orleans was 
$21,894,714.74.77 


The Property Holders’ Union attacked the state debt and 
wanted the state to repudiate it.78 Governor Nicholls regarded 


the debt “as a sacred contract between the people and the 


creditors.” It was rumored that he would resign if the debt was 
repudiated.” 


The finances of the state were in an embarassed eicdbtion 
during part of the year 1878. The income of the treasury was 
insufficient to meet its obligations.*® This condition was due in 
part to a terrible epidemic of yellow fever which visited New 
Orleans and spread over the country parishes. It took an apalling 
toll of human life; in New Orleans alone, nearly four thousand 
persons died. The disease was attributed to infected ships from 
Cuba and the West Indies. When the fever was declared epi- 
demic, there was a general exodus from New Orleans. The 
epidemic lasted from May until the end of October. During all of 
the time, business was at a standstill, and collections coming 
into the state treasury were very slow.*! 


76 New Orleans Democrat, January 10, 1878; Daily Picayune, January 10, 1878; 
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A more serious cause for the embarassing financial condi- 
tion of the state was the action of the legislature in reducing the 
general fund tax from four to two and one-half mills, and failing 
to make a corresponding reduction in the appropriations. A 
reduction was also made for licenses in the future. The expected 
revenue from an act known as the “Moffett Register law” did 
not materialize due to an injunction proceeding against the 
auditor, which prevented the act from being put into execution. 
The misapprehension which existed on the subject of the “State 
House fund”—one-half of a mill from the general fund—also 
aggravated the financial condition. At the time of the passage 
of the revenue bill of 1878 the State Supreme Court decided that 
the act calling for the setting aside of one-half mill from the 
general fund to the State House fund was unconstitutional. The 
decree which was then pending on a rehearing was subsequently 
reconsidered and its validity sustained. The general fund, was 
thus deprived of one half a mill not apparently contemplated 
at the time of the enactment of the revenue and appropriation 
bills of 1878.°? 


Almost the first question to come up before the legislature 
of 1878 was that of calling for a change in the constitution. 
While it was generally conceded that some change should be 
made in the organic law, there was a difference of opinion as to © 
the mode of doing it. Some of the members were in favor of. 
calling a convention immediately; others preferred delegating 
the matter to a select committee to be appointed by the Senate 
and House. This committee would draw up a constitution and 
submit it to the people at the next general election. There was 
still another group who wished to appoint a joint committee of 
both houses to draw up amendments to the constitution.*? Such 
a committee was finally appointed to suggest amendments. and 
make its report to the legislature. The twenty-one amendments 
proposed by the committee passed both houses and it was pro- 
vided that they be submitted to the people, for approval or 
rejection, at the next state election.* 


Complete harmony did not exist in the Democratic party in 
the legislature. There were some disaffected elements who con- 
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demned and opposed Governor N icholls for his conciliatory 
course. “However, has he deviated an inch from the platform on 


which he was nominated and elected?’’ one newspaper asked.® 


People were voicing their disgust before long with the new 
legislature. Complaints were heard that not only had it not un- 
done the evil acts of its predecessors, but showed no inclination 
of a disposition to do so.*¢ 


The regular session of the legislature expired by limitation 


on March 7, with little of the needed legislation accomplished. It 


was immediately convened in extra session by a proclamation of 
the governor, adjourning sine die on March 19.87 The proclama- 


tion calling for the extra session was not favorably received by 


the people. Several newspapers, however, believed the governor 
had done the right thing in calling an extra session. The Ope- 
lousas St. Landry Democrat said, ‘“They have left undone those 
things which they ought to have done, and they have done those 
things which they ought not to have done. . .. The governor was 
very strongly opposed to calling the extra session, and only did 
it because the wheels of government would have been blocked 


without the passage of the appropriation bill which the Senate 
had failed to do.’’** The New Orleans Democrat was of the 


opinion that the governor had acted with wisdom when he issued 
the proclamation for an extra session. This paper admitted that 
there was a “woeful lack of unanimity” among the Democrats, 
but blamed the Republicans for thwarting the work of the 
session. “The House of Representatives is very nearly divided, 
and the Radicals under the astute leadership of Warmoth, rein- 
forced by a few lottery members have used their large power to 
defeat every wise and proper measure.’®® The Baton Rouge 
Advocate believed that the ‘‘evil and seductive influences of New 
Orleans caused the extra session.’®® The dominant party did not 
work harmoniously and unitedly together,” said the New Orleans 
Times. “There was a lack of sympathy among the members 
growing out of the fact, perhaps, that a portion of them were 
anxious for a constitutional convention, and regarded it as a 


_ party necessity, while another wished to remedy the evils in 
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the present constitution by amendments and save the excitement 
and expense of a convention. The consequence was that there 
was no.disposition to take hold of the work of legislation system- 
atically and earnestly.”*' It was estimated the extra session 
would cost $25,000.° 


When the legislature finally adjourned, after sitting seventy-. 
two days, a howl of indignation was heard from the newspapers 
of many parishes of the state. The legislators were accused of 
having done absolutely nothing, of having been recreant to 


_ their duty, false to their constituents, and of having disappointed 


everyone who had looked forward to a session of sound eco- 
nomical and practical legislation.®*? Much was expected from this 
legislature, being the first general assembly to which the people 
could look for reform of the abuses which had grown up under 
Radical rule. “It was regarded as the exponent of that brilliant 
victory which was won in the face of so long and weary a 
struggle,”’ commented the Picayune.®* Perhaps more was ex- 
_ pected of it than could possibly have been accomplished. Opinions 
were divided as to what should have been achieved and the 
methods to be pursued. The Democratic. members did not work 
harmoniously—there were administration Democrats, anti-ad- 
ministrationists; constitutional convention Democrats and those. 
opposed to a constitution.. This disunity in the ranks of the 
dominant party made it easy for the Republican minority to re- 
tard legislation. ‘With Governor Nicholls and the policy he 
has pursued we have no war to make,” said a rural paper. “We 
believe that he has been actuated by the purest motives in all 
that he has done. He has made mistakes; he would not be human 
if he had not. But the legislature is not entitled to a like im- 
munity—it is a heavy defaulter in Democratic pledges.’ Still 
another country paper wanted it to be known that though dis- 
satisfied with their legislators, this dissatisfaction did not include 


Governor Nicholls.*® 
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The only important legislation attributed to the legislature 
of 1878 related to retrenchment of expenditures in every depart- 
ment of the state.°7 Senator Edward D. White made a lengthy 
speech in the Senate, shortly before the session closed, in which 
he eulogized the results of the session. As to the matter of re- 
trenchment, he estimated the savings to be in the neighborhood 
of three million dollars, and presented an itemized statement 
showing the savings in each department.*®* The New Orleans 
Democrat claimed that nearly every single measure of retrench- 
ment which Senator White mentioned was saved by the legisla- 
tion of the session of 1877 rather than by the one of 1878. “It is 
unfortunate,” said this paper, “that the legislature did not 
realize the fact that the smallest part of our grievance was the 
two millions. . .. The people demanded a large, enlightened 
and patriotic policy of reform, a constitutional convention, and 
extinction of the horde of odious and oppressive monopolies which 
disgrace our civilization and cripple our industries.’ 


On August 6, 1878, the Democratic-Conservative party as- 
sembled in convention at Baton Rouge. There were four hundred 
and fifteen delegates present. Major E. A. Burke, who had 
acted as Nicholls’ representative in Washington during the period 
of dual governments in Louisiana, was nominated for state treas-_ 
urer after numerous ballots. The platform indorsed the Nicholls 
government and the Democrats pledged themselves to strenuous © 
efforts in the direction of reform and an economical administra- 
tion. The delegates were divided on the question of a constitutional 
convention, but included the following se sect in their plat- 
form: 

Resolved, that it is the sense and judgment of this con- 
vention that the legislature of this state at its next session 
should provide for the calling and assembling of a convention 
at the earliest practicable time thereafter to frame and 
establish a new constitution for the state of Louisiana.’ 


On Septeniber. 18, a Republican convention was held in 
N ew Orleans. It adopted a series of resolutions, declaring ad- 
herence to the National Republican platform. A call of a state 
constitutional convention was condemned, and a reduction of 


®7 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1878, p. 498. 
8 Daily Picayune, March 20, 1878; Opelousas Courier, April 6, 1878. 
®9 New Orleans Democrat, April 10, 1878. 
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salaries of state officials was demanded. No nominations were 
made, but the national candidate was supported.!®! On October 11, 
a meeting was held and it was resolved that no Republican parish 
convention would be held, but the nominations made by the 
National party would be indorsed by the Republicans.!° 


There were other political parties active in the city of New 
Orleans during the campaign, and by election day, there were 
five tickets offered to the voters.! For weeks the anti-Democrats 
worked in “a seething turmoil of battling antagonisms to neu- 
tralize themselves towards each other upon a basis of mutual 
opposition to the great Conservative party of the state.” The 
Republicans knew that they would not be able to sail under their 
own colors and were instructed by their Central Committee to 
unite with any and every anti-Democratic organization.’ 


The state election was held on November 5, 1878, at which 
time members of Congress, a state treasurer, and members of . 
the state legislature were chosen. The people were given the op- 
portunity of voting on the twenty-one constitutional amend- 
ments.)” Election day passed peacefully and quietly. The Demo- 
cratic ticket—state and parish—won by an overwhelming major- 
ity. All of its candidates for Congress were elected, and the next 
legislature would have a two-thirds Democratic majority in each 
house.!% All of the amendments were defeated excepting the one 
to move the capital to Baton Rouge.! 


Reports were current that numerous frauds were committed 
in New Orleans, and the Citizens Conservative Association 
immediately contested the election. The charge was made that 
ballot boxes were stuffed, and United States deputy marshals 
were excluded from the polls while the votes were being counted. 
A commission was appointed by this organization to wait upon 
Governor Nicholls, and present to him a petition of facts the 
association wanted to have proved. If he was convinced of their 
truthfulness, he was asked to nullify the election and call a new 


101 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1878, p. 505.. 

102 Opelousas Courier, November 2, 1878. The National party was said to be the same as 
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foreigners. Daily Picayune, November 1, 1878. 
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one. The governor replied that he greatly desired the punish- 
ment of any one guilty of fraud or ill practice in the matter of 
elections. He would, within the limit of his duty, spare no effort 


to accomplish this result. He asked time to study carefully the © 


In the end, he refused to act.” 


The Orleans Parish Committee of the Demneratie party 


- met and passed resolutions on the subject of investigating 
charges of fraud and invited a judicial investigation.'° 


Edward T. Manning, a candidate for administration of , 
water works and public buildings on the Citizens Conservative | 


Association ticket, filed a suit in the Sixth District Court against 
the Democratic candidate who was declared elected for the 
office. Judge Rightor rendered the decision and refused an 
injunction.!! | 


It was reported that numerous warrants were issued against | 


many citizens in north Louisiana who were charged with offenses 
against the laws of the United States in the November election. 
The governor made a visit to these parishes to investigate per- 


-gonally the charges of fraud, violence, intimidation, and 
murder.!!2 The United States Senate appointed a select com- 


mittee to investigate these charges.1"* 


3 When the legislature. met on January 6, 1879, the most 
- important issues before it were the state debt and the question 
of a constitutional convention. On the 8th, the Democratic mem- 
bers held a caucus to discuss the matter of an appropriation, and 
the time and place for such an assemblage.*™ 


Agitation for a new constitution began shortly after Nicholls 


took over the reins of government. There was objection to such a 
suggestion at that time on the grounds that it would arouse the 
suspicion that the status of the colored people would_be interfered 
with, and perhaps jeopardize the satisfactory conditions only 
recently obtained with the national government.'!® Other objec- 
tions voiced were the expense of such a convention and that it was 


108 Kendall, History of New Orleans, I, 412-414. © 
109 Tbid., I, 414. 
110 Daily Picayune, November 16, 1878. 
111 Jbid., November 17, 19, 1878. 
112 Tbid., Nevember 23, 1878; New Orleans Democrat, November 27, 1878. 
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merely a scheme to put out present state officers.11* The question, 
however, continued to be fully and freely agitated by the press of 
Louisiana,'"* “The constitution of 1868 is an instrument forced 
upon the people of this. state when they were in a state of bond- 
age,’ said one newspaper.'!§ “It is the source of all our evils,” 


said another journal. 119 


The commercial and financial interests of New Orleans were 
_ opposed to the calling of a constitutional convention because of the 
- expense that would be involved.!2° A petition to this effect was 
addressed to the general assembly.!?! 


A mass meeting was held on February 17, 1878, by the Real 
Estate and Taxpayers Union to agitate for a new constitution. The 
speakers were “rotten-egged” by what was believed to be ruffians 
hired by Charles Howard, president of the Louisiana Lottery 
Company. This monopoly was opposed to any change in the 
organic law.'*? A similar meeting was held on March 2 of the 
same year, and a resolution was passed favoring a constitutional 
convention.!** The Democrats in the legislature of 1878 were 
split on the subject; the Republicans were opposed to a constitu- 
tional convention, and the legislature adjourned, to the utter 
disgust of many citizens, without — provision for such an 


assemblage. 


‘Governor Nicholls was at first nimi to a convention to 
change the fundamental law. He believed it should be postponed 
until better economic times prevailed.!** When the amendments 
were defeated, however, in the November election, he had a change 
of mind, and in his message to the general assembly in 187 9, he 
included the following words: | 

Upon you devolves the grave duty of carrying on the 
work of relieving the people of the state from all the bur- 
dens consequent upon so many years of misgovernment, of 

_ preserving the public faith, of the lifting up of the standard 


of this great commonwealth to its former condition of pros- 
perity and happiness. I am assured that you bring to the 


me! 
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discharge of your constitutional duties a high sense of the 
great responsibility which they entail. The failure to adopt 
these amendments leaves open to you the entire constitutional 
revision, as the only remaining measure of entire relief./*° 


John C. Moncure was chosen speaker of the House. He 
favored a constitutional convention and believed the legislature 
should do little else than consider the expediency of holding such 
a convention and pass the necessary laws for its accomplish- 
- ment.?26 An act was passed in both houses providing for a con- 
_ vention to write a new constitution to convene on April 21, 1879, 

the election of delegates to take place March 18.'** As soon as 
the convention bill was passed, the people began to agitate for 
adjournment of the legislature which closed on February 1, being 
the briefest sp oe a session of that body in the eta: of the 
state. 128 


Before i B. F. Jonas was elected United States 
senator to replace John B. Eustis.!2° The election was accomplished 
only after a number of joint sessions were held.!*° To break the 
deadlock, it was rumored that there was a. movement on foot to 

elect Governor Nicholls to the United States Senate. ‘‘Any effort to 
send him away from the state is originated not by his friends, 


but by his enemies, not by persons who want to do him honor, but 


by persons who want to get rid of him... . It is melancholy to 
see that anybody can be so unmindful of the history of the memo- 
rable struggle of 1876-77 as to engage in a scheme to sever the 
relations which the struggle established between the people of 
the state and the man who was selected to be the representative 
of their cause. These people may imagine Governor Nicholls 
stands in their way,’’ said a New Orleans journal.!*! 


The election of delegates to the constitutional convention took 


place as scheduled, on March 18, 1879. The delegates elected | 


came from the best and ablest men of the state.!%? 


125 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1879, pp. 7-20; Louisiana House Journal, 1879, our 1-19: 
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The seventh convention of this nature to assemble in Loui- 
siana met in the hall of the House of Representatives, in New 
Orleans, April 21. Governor Nicholls called the body to order and 
introduced Louis A. Wiltz, who was made president of the con- 
vention. William H. Harris, of Pointe Coupée, was elected 
secretary.'** The body consisted of one hundred and thirty-four 
delegates, ninety-eight of whom-were Democrats, thirty-two 
Republicans, two Nationals, and two Independents. Various pro- 
fessions and occupations were represented—lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, planters, and a small band of professional politicians.'*4 
The convention sat for eighty-one days, adjourning sine die. 
July 23, 1879. The task of drawing up particular parts of the © 
constitution was assigned to appropriate committees.1*5 


One of the most heated controversies in the convention arose 
over the question of the state debt. The committee appointed for 
the public debt disagreed—one faction was for repudiation; the 
other was for payment of the debt. The merits and demerits of the © 
question were brilliantly debated for days between the repudiators 
and the anti-repudiators, and majority and minority reports were 
presented. The main thesis of the majority report was that the 
— government which had created the debt was not “our government” 
and none of its acts should be held binding on us now; whereas 
the minority group insisted that the acts passed by one govern- 
ment are always binding on its successors.'*® Both the majority 
and minority reports were rejected by the convention and the 
debt question was referred back to the committee.4** The long 
vexing problem was finally settled by a compromise. It was 
found impossible to distinguish between the just and fraudulent 
bonds which had been funded by Act No. 3 and constitutional 
amendment No. 4, both of January 24, 1874, passed during the 
Kellogg administration. At that time, the bonded and floating 
debt had been funded at a reduction of forty per cent. State 
consols were authorized to be issued to the extent of $15,000,000 
payable forty years from January 1, 1874, and to bear interest 
at the rate of seven per cent. The state found itself unable to 
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pay the interest from the start and every six months there was 
a default on the interest. The interest coupon due January l, 
1879 was left unpaid.'** After almost as many changes as the 
kaleidoscope presents, the bonded debt was placed in a definite 


shape for final] settlement: 


The face of the debt was rensidabiete: Interest on the bonds 
due the following January was remitted. Interest was estab- 
lished at two per cent for five years from January l, 
1880, then three per cent for fifteen years, and thereafter 
at four per cent. A special tax of three mills was levied 

to pay the interest, but the entire state tax was not to exceed 
six mills. The holders of the consolidated bonds had the 
option of receiving in lieu thereof, new bonds of denomina- 
tions ranging from five to one thousand dollars, at a scaling 
on the original of twenty-five per cent off, to bear interest at 
four per cent per annum, payable semi-annually. 


The entire ordinance was to be submitted for ratification to 
the people at the same time as the constitution, and they were to 
vote for or against it.}*° 


The council of all English holders of Louisiana consols was 


notified by telegraph of the passage of the debt ordinance and 
its main provisions. The same day the message was sent, the 
foreign holders of the consolidated bonds of Louisiana had pro- 
tested against a reduction of the state debt.14*° The New York 
Times called the settlement of the debt question “robbery which 
was evidently premeditated.’’!*! 


The constitution was submitted to popular vote at the same 
time as the general election on December 8, 1879. Other features 
of the document included: 


Changes in the legislative, and judicial 


branches of the government. 


The state capital was Ss moved from New Prieans to Baton 
Rouge. 


Suffrage was modified. To vote, one had to be a male 
citizen of the United States by birth or naturalization, a 
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resident of the state at least one year, a resident of the parish 
in which he votes at least six months, and a resident of his 


ward or precinct at least thirty days. 
_ Provisions were made for education. 


The state tax was limited on property for all perpeess } 
toa maximum of six mills.14? 


Governor Nicholls left for Virginia immediately after ad- 
journment of the constitutional convention, ostensibly because of 
ill health, but probably because he realized that so many in his 
own party wanted to get rid of him. Lieutenant Governor Wiltz 
became acting governor and issued the proclamation which set 
the day for voting on the new constitution and electing various 
state officers. The Picayune took this occasion to say: 

Whatever the rings and the partisans may say to the 
contrary, Governor Nicholls has safely and conscientiously 
guarded the trust placed in his hands. He may have failed to 
meet all the expectations had of his administration, but of 
his integrity, his quiet firmness, his conscientious desire to 
fulfill each and all of his duties, no doubt can be entertained. 

. .. He has not lowered his dignity nor the dignity of his 

official position by any of the arts of the artful demagogue or 

the insinuating devices of the shrewd and trained politician. 
_In peace as in war he has done his whole duty, with no bluster 
or blowing of trumpets, or seeking for promotion. . . . We 
but do our duty, therefore, . . . in saying what every true | 
citizen of Louisiana will er: “Well done, good and faithful 


servant.’’!43 


Governor Nicholls returned from Virginia in September and 
resumed the duties of the gubernatorial office.!44 When the Demo- 
cratic State Convention was held in Baton Rouge in October, 
Louis A. Wiltz was nominated for governor, and Samuel D. 
McEnery for lieutenant governor. In their platform, a resolu- 
tion was included eulogizing the “able, pure, and conscientious 
administration of Governor Nicholls.”1* 
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The Republican State Convention met in New Orleans, 
October 21, and nominated Taylor Beattie for governor and 
James Gillespie for lieutenant governor.!*® 


Wiltz was elected governor bya majority of 30,751 votes. The 
debt ordinance was adopted by 13,976 majority.'47 The new 
constitution was responsible for curtailing Governor Nicholls’ 
term of office. “If Governor Nicholls had belonged to the ring, 
they would not have been in such a hurry to get rid of him by 
shortening his term of office,” said the Pzcayune.'*® , 


On January 14, 1880, Wiltz was inaugurated. One newspaper 
analyzed the situation: 


- The termination of Nicholls’ incumbency wiil be attended 
with pleasure by a majority of the politicians and profes- 
sional office-seekers. The great body of people, however, think 
of it only with a feeling of regret. . . . Louisiana may have 
had as good, but we are certain that she has never had a 
better man at the helm of the state than Francis T. Nicholls. 
His character as a man is without reproach, and as a public 
officer his conduct has been regulated solely by convictions of 

duty. His administration, it is true, may not have been in all 
respects satisfactory, but those who are disposed to be 
censorious seem to forget the circumstances which attended 

his. nomination. We have heard it urged against him that his 
administration has not been sufficiently democratic; that he 
has appointed Republicans and Negroes to office, that he 
has not bestowed his rewards on those who contributed most 
to the success of the party. | 


Governor Nicholls, we admit, has not been as much of a 
partisan as he might have been, but those who expected a 
different course from him than the one he has taken, must 
certainly have expected him to disregard the pledge he made 
when he accepted the nomination at the hands of the Baton 
Rouge convention in 1876. . .. He has tried to keep his 
word. Many did not expect. him to do so. They were dis- | 
appointed, hence their disgust.'*® 


Governor Nicholls retired to private life “unpretentiously”’ 
said one newspaper. “Selfish newspapers and neglected dema- 
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gogues have taken a wicked pleasure in heaping venomous vitu- | 
peration upon the untarnished, — name of this mighty 
hero.’’15° 


Many people sail that the outgoing administration, though 
hampered by the old constitution, would be recorded as one of the 
purest which had ever wielded the affairs of the state. “No whisper 
has been heard of wrong or cor ruption in the various departments 
of the government.” 

ye Surrounded at the first by difficulties that seemed well 
nigh insurmountable, Governor Nicholls overcame them all 
and leaves the office which he has honored and dignified with 
the proud consciousness of duty well performed and retaining 
the warm affection of the people.'*! 


| CHAPTER VI 
_ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL REHABILITATION 


Economics as well as politics occupied the attention of Nicholls 
and his administration. Because of the turmoil that followed 
carpetbag rule and the confusion that existed during the first 
administration of so-called home rule, the political theme was 
dominant. Dual governments existed during the first four 
months of 1877, and the constitution of 1879 curtailed Nicholls’ 
term of office by one year. Party disunity was evident from the 

- beginning, and many constructive bills were defeated because 
of this fact. The period was mainly one of transition from car- 
petbag to home rule. 


One of the most urgent needs of the state when Francis T. 
Nicholls took over the reins of government was transportation, 
and the governor and legislature made serious efforts to provide 
for this necessity. Among the first acts passed in the session of 
1877 was one incorporating Charles Morgan’s Louisiana and 
Texas Railroad and Steamship Company “to expedite the exten-| 
sion, construction, and maintenance of a railroad between New 
a Orleans, Louisiana, and the state of Texas, and between New © 

Orleans, North Louisiana, and Arkansas.’”! This line was com- 
| pleted to Vermilionville where it connected with the Louisiana 
Western, affording a through line to Houston.” 
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: Concurrent resolutions were sent to Congress to promote 
construction of the Texas and Pacific Railroad. Louisiana repre- 
sentatives in Congress were instructed to support the bill, 
provided the New Orleans Pacific railway was made the sub- 
sidized branch to connect New Orleans with Shreveport, Loui- 
siana, and Marshall, Texas, and that the North Louisiana Rail- 
road was made the subsidized branch to connect Vicksburg, 


Mississippi, with the Texas and Pacific Railroad.* The New 


Orleans Pacific Railroad was organized in June, 1875, for the 
purpose of building a railroad from the country around upper 
Red River to New Orleans. Various cities made contributions; 
New Orleans gave $354,000, Alexandria, $15,200, Mansfield, 
$15,000, DeSoto, $100,000, Shreveport, $25,000, and Caddo, $20,- 
000. Natchez, Mississippi, and Marshall, Texas, also made siz- 
able contributions. The charter of the Marshall and Mansfield 
Railroad Company and 286,720 acres of land belonging to this 
company were transferred to the New Orleans Pacific Railway 


Company. Construction of the road began in 1875.4 On May 2, 


1877, the city council of New Orleans authorized the mayor to 
issue a proclamation calling for an election to be held in the city 
on the question of a tax to be levied on real estate for the benefit 
of the New Orleans Pacific Railroad.® The proclamation was 
issued on May 12 and the day fixed for holdings the election was 
May 25. The line was already graded from Alexandria toward 


the northern terminus for a distance of fifty miles. Most of the. 


work already done was through the swamps along Red River. 
It was urged by the directors of the company and other interested 


parties that if the tax was voted, work would proceed at once, — 
and employment would be given to a great number of people. | 


The statute proposed a tax of one-half per cent per annum for 
four years.’ The proposed tax measure was defeated, however, 
and it was claimed that non-property holders were responsible 
for its failure.® 


A bill to authorize the loan of state bonds to the New ; 


Orleans Pacific Railway Company passed both houses of the 
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general assembly in March, 1878.9 Governor Nicholls signed 
the bill, but doubting its constitutionality, sent the following 
message to the House of Representatives: 


I have the honor to inform you that I have this ie 
approved the bill. . . . entitled “an act to authorize the loan 
of state bonds to the New Orleans Pacific Railway Com- 
pany.” I entertain grave doubts whether this bill does 
not authorize an increase of the debt of the state beyond 
the limit fixed by Article 2 of amendment of 1874; and also 
as to whether the provisions of Article 3 of the constitution 
have been complied with. I have, however, affixed my 
signature to the bill, in deference to the large majority which 
it received in both houses of the general assembly, and also 
to the great difference of opinion as to its constitutional 
points which exists among the jurists of the state.... I 
deem it right and proper to inform the general assembly 
that, while I have approved the bill, my intention is to pro- 
voke a decision by the highest tribunal of the state on the 
constitutional question involved therein, before signing the 

_bonds provided for in the act.?® | 


The signing of the bill by the governor created nels dis- 
cussion among the people. Many citizens congratulated him; 
the businessmen of New Orleans were particularly well pleased.*! 
Since the governor refused to sign the bonds authorized by the act 
until its constitutionality had been affirmed by the courts, the New 
Orleans Pacific Railway. Company filed an application in the 
Fifth District Court for a mandamus against the governor, 
auditor, and secretary of state “to compel the issuance and 
signing of the first two hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 
the bonds in accordance with the act.” The proceedings were 
friendly in character; both sides were desirous of having a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court. The highest tribunal in the state 
averred that the act was unconstitutional because it violated the 
amendment of the constitution which limited the state debt to 
$15,000,000.12, The work of construction was carried on by the 
Louisiana Construction Company until 1878 when this organi- 
zation .ceased operations after spending $100,000. The proj ject 


® Louisiana Acts, 1878, No. 68, 105; New Orleans Democrat, March 9, 1878; Opelousas 
Courier, March 16, 1878: Louisiana Winer: Journal, Special Session, 1878, p. 18. 

10 Daily Picayune, March 12, 1878; Opelousas Courter, March 16, 1878. Nicholls referred 
to the state debt having been limited to $15, 000,000. 

11 Daily Picayune, March 13, 1878. | 


12 Opelousas Oourier, March 16, 1878; peat Orleans Democrat, April 4, May 7, 1878; 
Daily Picayune, April 5, 1878. , ; 
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was taken cver by the American Railroad Improvement | Com- 
pany in 1880, and in September, 1882, the road was transferred 
to the Texas and Pacific Railroad Company." 


The North Louisiana Railroad Company was chartered in 
1876.14 Shreveport and the parishes along the line of the road 
were vitally interested in its construction and the people in 
these parishes were urged to “‘set to work at once and do some- 
thing by their own exertions.” 


The legislature of 1878 incorporated the New Orleans, 
Texas and Colorado Railroad... No assistance was asked from 
the state. The parishes along the line were asked to hold an 
election on the question of a real and personal property tax to 
assist in the construction of the road. The line of this road 
was to begin at New Orleans, pass through Opelousas to Pales- 
tine, Texas, and connect with a railroad leading through the 
panhandle of Texas.'¢ | 


The New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern Railroad | 
Was reorganized May 12, 1877, and became the New Orleans, 
_Jackson and Northern Railroad Company. This road consolidated 
on November 7, 1877, with the Central Mississippi Railroad 
Company to form a corporation known as the Chicago, St. Louis, 
and New Orleans Railroad. This line was leased in 1882 to the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, and in 1889 a route 2,888.47 
miles long was opened between New Orleans and the Great 
Lakes.'? Act No. 20, which was passed by the legislature in 1887, 
incorporated the Mississippi, Terre Aux Boeuf and Lake Rail- 
road Company, for the purpose of building a road from New 
Orleans to Shell Beach, a distance of thirty miles. The road 
was opened May 8, 1884.'* | 


Other acts passed in 1877 included one incorporating the 
Alexandria and South Arkansas Railroad with a capital stock of 
two and one half million dollars,’® and another incorporated the 
Madison Transportation Company.”® The legislature of 1878 


13 Rightor, Standard History of New Orleans, 309. 

14 Louisiana Acts, 1876, No. 97, in Louisiana Acts, 1877, pp. 7-10. 

15 Shreveport Times, quoted in Ouachita Telegraph, September 28, 1877. 

16 Louisiana Acts, 1878, No. 108, p. 163; New Orleans Democrat, quoted in Buslewane 
Courier, March 23, 1878. 

17 Louisiana Acts, 1878, No. 89, p. 141; Rightor, Standard History of New Orleans, 305. 

18 Rightor, Standard History of New Orleans, 305; Louisiana Acts, 1877, Extra Session, 
No. 20, pp. 24-26. 

19 Louisiana Acts, 1877, Extra Session, No. 88, pp. 13-15. 

2° Ibid., No. 52, pp. 82-84. | as 
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_ passed an act incorporating the Red River and Mississippi Rail- 

road Company to run a line from Delta to Shreveport.2! The 
Louisiana Western Railroad Company was incorporated at the 
same session. This line was to run from Vermilionville, in Lafay- 
ette Parish, to a point in Calcasieu Parish upon the line between 
Louisiana and Texas.22 On January 21, 1880, Louisiana and 
Texas were united by rail when “Captain William Vliet, engineer 
Sad in charge of the construction of the Sabine and Caleasieu iron 
bridges of Louisiana Western Railroad conducted the locomotive 
and cars across the Sabine river bridge from the Texas to the 
Louisiana side.” It was reported that cars would be running 
from Houston, Texas, to Lake Charles, Louisiana, before the 
end of February of that year.** 


The Barataria Ship Canal, to operate a ship canal from some 
point on the Mississippi River at or near New Orleans io the 
deep waters of the Gulf of Mexico, was incorporated in 1877.** 
A concurrent resolution was passed the following year memoral- 
izing Congress promptly to -_ this company the necessary 
franchises and charter.”° 


The navigation of Red River was very dangerous and ex- 
tremely difficult in 1877. From its mouth, where it emptied into 
the Mississippi River, to Shreveport, Louisiana, and Jefferson, 
Texas, the channel! was obstructed by logs, snags, and leaning 
timber which formed what was known as the Red River Raft.** 
Some work was done by the national government to clear the 
river but it did not greatly benefit navigation.2* The Louisiana 
legislature appropriated twenty thousand dollars in 1877 to be 
used for removal of the raft.2° As Red River was the only outlet 
for the products of a large portion of Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arkansas, a concurrent resolution relative to the importance of 
this river was sent in 1878 to the Louisiana representatives in 
Congress asking the national government for a large and suffi- 
cient appropriation to accomplish the work of clearing the river.*” 


re 


21 [bid., 1878, Extra Session, No. 7, pp. 224- 227. 
22 Jbid., No. 21, pp. 258-268. 
— 23 New Orleans Democrat, January 22, 1880; Rightor, Standard History of New Orleans, 
309, | | 
24 Louisiana Acts, pris Extra Session, No. 97, PP. 159-161. 


35 Tbid., 1878, No. 57, p. 95. 

26 Report of Board of "State Engineers, 1876, pp. 19-22, in Louisiana Legislative Docu- 
ments, 1877. 

37 Ibid. 
~ 28 Louisiana Acts, 1877, Extra Session, No. 117, p. 188; Report of Board of State 
: Engineers, 1877, p. 4, in Louisiana Legislative Documents, 1877. 


29 Louisiana Acts, 1878, No. 90, p. 142. 
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A special fund was appropriated by the same legislature of ten 
thousand dollars for keeping the mouth of Red River open, 
“conditioned upon the failure of the United States government 
to make any provision therefor.’’*° 


In the year 1814, General Andrew Jackson had placed 
obstructions in Bayou Lafourche for the purpose of defense 
against the British. These obstructions had never been removed. 
In 1877 and again in 1879 concurrent resolutions were passed by 
the general assembly seeking federal aid to dredge and remove 
these obstructions to navigation.*! Assistance was also sought 
from Congress for the purpose of removing obstructions at the 
mouth of the Vermilion River.*? The legislature of 1877 passed 
a joint resolution instructing the state engineer to make a 
“thorough and complete topographic and hydrographic survey of 
Bayou Teche, commencing at Iberia and extending up said stream 
to the junction of Bayou Courtableau to determine the number of 
locks necessary to improve this stream.’’** Two years later a joint. 
resolution requesting national government aid for clearing 
obstructions in this bayou and placing the necessary locks therein 
was passed by the general assembly.** Federal aid was also 
solicited to make the Tangipahoa River navigable for flat and keel 
boats.*° The Plaquemines Parish Canal Company was incorporated 
by act number 86 in 1878, for the purpose of constructing and 
operating a canal about forty-nine miles below the city of New 
Orleans.*® 


For the purpose of reclaiming and protecting swamp and 
overflowed lands in certain Louisiana parishes, and making this 
land suitable for rice culture, pasturage, and other pursuits, the 
Louisiana Land Reclamation Company was incorporated in 1878.*" 


- The jetties built by James B. Eads at the mouth of the Missis- | 
sippi river were practically completed in 1879. An act of Congress 
in 1875 provided for the construction of this work in order to 
secure and maintain a navigable channel from South Pass*® into 


30 Frank M. Kerr, References to and Extracts from Acts Passed by _ General Assembly 
of the State of Louisiana, 1856 to 1918 (New Orleans, 1920), 135. 


31 Louisiana Acts, 1877, Extra Session, No. 21, p. 26; 1879, No. 5, pp. 14- 15. 
32 Tbid., 1879, No. 4, p. 14. 

33 Jbid., 1877, Extra Session, No. 119, p. 190; 1878, No. 83, p. 135. 

34 Jbid., 1879, No. 1, p. 11. 

35 Tbid., 1878, No. 58, p. 96. 

36 Ibid., No. 86, p. 137. 

37 Ibid., No. 52, p. 88. 


38 The term ‘‘pass’’ is applied to all of the outlets of the Mississippi from the point where 
the river divides into numerous outlets to their termination in the Gulf. 
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the Gulf of Mexico. This was necessary because there existed an 
immense bar of sand or silt which caused a depth of only eight feet 
of water between the channel in this pass and the navigable 
- waters of the gulf. Work was commenced at once by Eads. Further 
acts were passed by Congress in 1878 and 1879. The jetties con- 
sisted of mattresses of willow sunk with stone and held in ‘place 
by piles. The work proved an immediate success.*° 


The levees of the state absorbed the attention of the Nicholls 
administration from the start. A board of State Engineers was 
created by an act of the legislature of 1877 to be in charge of 
constructing and repairing levees. A tax of three mills was levied 
to carry on the work.*® The levee problem was an old one. Dumont 
de La Tour, the engineer who laid out the city of New Orleans in 
1717, realized the necessity of protecting the city from inundation 
when he ordered that “a dyke or levee be raised in front, the more 
effectually to preserve the city from overflow.’’*! When Louisiana 
was admitted to the United States in 1812, levees extended on-both 
sides of the river “from the lowest settlements of Pointe Coupée 
on one side, and to the neighborhood of Baton Rouge on the other, 
except where the country remains unoccupied.’*? In 1861, 
Humphreys and Abbott, topographical engineers, submitted a 
report to the United States government in which they said that 
the most fertile portions of the banks of the Mississippi River 
were below flood level. From the earliest times, settlers had had 
to secure themselves from inundation during the high stages of 
the river. For this purpose, the levee system had been adopted.*? | 


During the period of the Civil War, 1861 to 1865, protection 
from overflow depended mostly on individual effort.4*4 With the 
close of the war, the levee system was in a disrupted and chaotic. 
state.** A revival of interest on the subject of systematic protec- 
tion from overflow was therefore necessary and soon occupied the 
attention of the state authorities. The Louisiana Levee Company 
was organized in 1871 to contract with the state of Louisiana to 
locate, construct, build and maintain levees on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. A commission of competent engineers 


3% Annual Cyclopaedia, 1878, p. 502; Fortier, History of Louisiana, IV, 203. 
49 Louisiana Acts, 1877, Extra Session, No. 140, pp. 213-215. 
. my evel References to and Extracts from Acts Passed by the General Assembly, 1856 to 
1918, p. 4. 
42 Tbid., 6. 
43 Jbid., 3-4. 
44 Ibid., 14. 
‘5 Tbid., 15. 
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was put in charge of this work.** The act creating this company 
was repealed in 1877, and a Board of state engineers was created 
to take charge of constructing and repairing levees of the state.*’ 


From 1866 to October, 1876, the number of cubic yards of 
leves reached a total of 19,274,874.39, amounting to ore 478,- 
502.47.48 
J oint resolutions were passed by the eatlatuves of 1877 and 
1878 asking aid of the national government to rebuild and repair 
the levees which were in such condition “as to afford no protec- 
tion of the alluvial lands of the state, and repairs necessary to be 
made in order to prevent the utter ruin of all classes residing in 
those parishes subject to inundation, are paves the state of 
Louisiana.’’*9 


‘The levees contracted for and put under construction by the 


Board of State Engineers in 1877-78 aggregated 1,030,000 cubic 


yards at a cost of $242,500, and included the building of thirty- 
two levees. The basis assumed in estimating the amount of money 
authorized to be expended was three-fifths of the three mill tax 
on assessment of $170,000,000, with a deduction of twenty per 


cent for delinquencies and expenses of collection, giving the sum | 


$244,800 as available. The contracts for these levees were based 
on warrants to be drawn against this assessment which was 
collectable in 1878. The board estimated that 1,475,000 cubic 


yards would have to be built in 1878 to maintain the levees of — 


the state in thorough order.®° 
Required on Mississippi River above 


Red River ... ia 650,000. cubic yards 
Required on Mississippi River below 
River ....600,000 cubic yards 


Required on tributaries and outlets......225,000 cubic yards®! 
By 1880, the board had constructed 2,000,000 cubic — of 


levees.52 


*®° Louisiana Acts, 1871, No. 4, p. 29. : 
*7 Ibid., 1877, Extra Session, No. 139, pp. 210-218; No. 140, pp. 213- 215. 


1877 
_ *® Louisiana Acts, 1877, No. 6, p. 9; 1878, No. 1, p. 29. 


1877. 


51 Jbid., 7. 
52 McGinty. Louisiana Redeemed, 206. 


“8 Report of Board of State Engineers, 1876, p. 41, in Louisiana Legislative Documents, 
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Act auniinde five of 187 8 panini act number one hundred 
anil forty of the extra session of 1877 which created a Board of 
State Engineers; this act in turn was repealed by-.act number 
_ thirty-three in 1879 and set up a Board of State Engineers 
of Louisiana which became a department of the state administra- 
tion. This act reads: “That the Governor of the State of Louisi- 
ana shall be authorized to appoint three engineers, whose term 
of office shall be four years from the day of their appointment.” 
The duties of the Board of State Engineers, as defined by Act 
Number thirty-three of 1879, are, primarily, “to make a careful 
survey of water courses, and public works and. levees of the 
state... . They shall report to the Governor of the state the im- 
provements necessary at large, and beyond the means of parochial 
authorities. They shall also, in said report, furnish estimates and 
specifications of the work necessary to be done.’ 


After 1879, the work of the Board of State Engineers steadily 
expanded. Its primary interest, however, remained in levees and 
bank protection; second, in drainage, and third, in model high- 
ways, recognizing these as the “trinity upon which the salvation 
of the state, its people, its vast and varied interest and industries, © 
pursuits, and has and ever will mainly 
depend.’’54 

The constitution of 1879 provided that a levee system should 
be maintained in the state and that a tax not to exceed one mill 
was to be levied annually on all property subject to taxation, 
and applied exclusively to the maintenance and repairs of levees.*® 


Louisiana’s economy was basically agricultural. The most 
important crops of the state were cotton, sugar and rice. Sugar 
and cotton were nearly equal in value. The sugar yield for 1877-78 
was twenty-four per cent less than 1876-77. This diminution was 
due to a storm in gi seep se and a freeze in November.** The total 

crop was: : 


1877-78—149,469,000 lbs. at 00 


head ._.......$ 9,007,000 
1876-77—194,964, 000 lbs. at $96. 50 per hogs- 
head 57 


53 Kerr, References to and Batracts dias Acts Passed by the General Assembly, 1856 to 
1918, p. 350. 
54 Tbid., 351. 
58 Tbid., 339; Constitution of the State of Louisiana, 1879, pp. 51-52. 
hd hameal Cyclopaedia, 1878, p. 500; Rightor, Standard History of New Orleans, 660. 


57 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1878, p. 500. 
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Although there was a decrease in sugar, there was an increase | 
in molasses. Due to the frost, the whole available crop on a. 


great many -plantations was manufactured into syrup. The total 
yield was 323,274 barrels or 13,576,374 gallons.** The Sugar 


Planters Association was organized in November, 1877, with 


Duncan F. Kenner the first president.®® | 


Cotton showed an increase over the previous year, but prices 
were lower: 


1877-78—1,689,483 bales at $40.50 per bale......$81,159,658 
1876-77—1,389,744 bales at $52.00 per bale......$72,268,248° 


On the whole, the year 1877 proved to be a disastrous one to 
che planters. The spring and summer seasons were unusually 
propitious and a heavy yield in the staple crops was expected. 
In August, caterpillars came in droves and soon completed their 
work of devastation. Then followed an equinoctial storm and 
long continued rains which interfered with the cotton picking. 
The storm and freeze seriously injured the cane crop; the cotton 
crop was greatly reduced in quantity by the caterpillars and 
bad weather, and proved when gathered to be of very inferior 
quality. Many farmers were unable to meet their liabilities, and 
their failure reacted disastrously on the merchants.* 


The year 1878 was notable for its large cane crop with the 


largest yield since the war—208,57114 hogsheads. The crop for | 


1879-80 was a little less, being 172,424 hogsheads, but it brought 
more money than the one of the year before. The Sugar Planters 
Association was regarded as the hope of the sugar industry. 


-. This organization was responsible for many improved methods 


of culture and manufacture.® 


Cotton in 1878 showed a decline of 200,000 bales due no 


doubt to the yellow fever epidemic and the low stage of water. 
The epidemic lasted from May until October, and during this 
time business was virtually at a standstill. New Orleans handled 
1,488,043 bales for export in the year 1878-79 and 1,700,485 
bales the following year.® 


58 Ibid. 
5° Rightor, Standard History of New Orleans, 660. 
6° Annual Cyclopaedia, 1879, p. 572. 
61 §t. Landry Democrat, January 19, 1878. 
Standard History of New Orleans, 660; Annual 1879, p. 572; 
Pp 
Pay Annual Cyclopaedia, 1879, p. 572; 1880, p. 482; Kendall, History of New Orleans, I, 
p. 
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Because of low water and storms, the rice crop decreased 
from 154,518 barrels in 1878-79 to 100,169 barrels in 1879-80. 
The culture of rice was becoming increasingly unpopular. The 
rice-flumes were blamed for many of the crevasses, and it was 
believed that the irrigated fields caused malaria to be wide- 
| spread. 


The domestic exports from New Orleans for the year ending 
July 31, 1879, amounted to $63,624,797; the imports for the 
_ same year amounted to $7,141,989. Exports increased the fol- 

lowing year to $93,335,880 and imports to: $10,915,042. The 
steady increase in the depth of the water at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River was probably responsible for two new steamers 
having been added to the foreign trade.™ 


The administration of Francis T. Nicholls, realizing that 
the prosperity of any state depended upon the intelligence of its 
- citizens, immediately interested itself in public education. 


According to the constitution of 1868 there was to be estab- 
lished at least one free public school in each parish of the state. 
All children between the ages of six and twenty-one would be 
admitted, and no distinction was to be. made because of Face, 


color, or previous condition.®* 


| Because a majority of the people of Louisiana refused to 
- adopt a policy of commingling of the black and white races so- 
cially, many white children did not attend the public schools. 
This was. brought out by Doctor Sears, agent of the Peabody | 
Education Fund, in his reply to T. W. Conway, Radical super- 
intendent of education in Louisiana, in 1870, who asked for a 
part of the fund. Doctors Sears said: 


I understand that the state public schools of Louisiana 
are so organized that the greater part of the white popula- 
tion are unwilling to send their children to them, and that 
consequently the benefit of the public money goes to the 
colored children chiefly. . We wish to promote the uni- 
versal education—to aid whole communities. . ‘We must — 
give the preference to those whose education is neglected. 
It is well known that we are helping the white children of 
Louisiana, as being the more destitute from the fact of their 
unwillingness to attend mixed schools.® | 
64 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1880, p. 483. : | 
65 Tbid., 1879, p. 572; 1880, p. 483. 


66 Edwin Whitfield Fay, History of Education in Louisiana (Washington, 1898), 101; 
Walter L. Fleming, ed., Documentary History of Reconstruction, 2 vols. (Cleveland, 1906- 


1907), II, 189. 
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The legislature of 1877 passed an act to regulate public 
- education in the state and to provide a revenue for its use. The 
_ State Board of Education was convoked as soon as practicable 
after the passage of this act, and boards of directors were ap- 
pointed and commissioned. In that same year separate schools 
were established for the two races. There were 54,390 pupils in 
attendance in the public schools that year. The total receipts 
for educational purposes were $467,368.45.°° The report of the 
Louisiana State Board of Education for the year 1877 showed 
that there were seventy schools in New Orleans employing four 
hundred and forty-seven teachers. When the board assumed 
control of the city schools, the question of finance demanded 
immediate attention. “In months previous, the expenses of the 
schools had been predicated upon figures largely in excess of the 
- means at the disposal of the board. Without money to meet cur- 
rent monthly expenses, the teachers, portresses, and other em- 
ployees had been subjected to heavy loss in disposing of the 
certificates received by them in lieu of money in payment of 
their salaries. There were left as legacies to the present adminis- 
tration the unpaid rolls for January, February, and March, 1877, 
amounting, in aggregate to about $115,000, more than $40,000 in 
excess of the allowance for those months under the appropriations 
for the year.’® It was, therefore, necessary to reduce salaries 
forty per cent for the remaining part of the session, and schools 
were forced to remain closed from June 30 to October 15, salaries 
being suspended during that period.”” The school act of 1877 
authorized the city of New Orleans to levy a tax for the support of 

the public schools, “provided that the amount thus raised by | 
taxation in any one year shall not exceed the sum of three hundred 
thousand dollars, nor shall the rate of said taxation exceed two 
mills on the dollar.” This section was subsequently amended the 
same year to read: “That the Board of Administrators of the 
_ city of New Orleans be, and they are hereby authorized and 
directed, in making up their budget of city expenses, to include 
therein the amount needed to sustain the city schools during the 
current year; provided, the amount shall not exceed the sum of 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars.”™! The city 


68 Fay, History of Education in Lelsiawa. 108. 

6® Report of the State meee srenaont of Education, 1877, pp. 287, 290, 
Tbid., 290. 

71 Ibid., 292. 
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administration in its budget for 1877 and again in 1878 allowed 
only $225,000 for the public schools. This was no doubt due to the 
general depression of the times and a desire to improve the credit 
and finances of the city.72 It was believed that the state would be © 
able to furnish forty or fifty thousand dollars more.”? At a meeting 
of the school board held June 22, 1877, the cement: estimate for 
the city schools was made: — 


Expended by our predecessors for months of 


January, February and March 
Expenses for the remainder of the year..... _... 168,000 
Estimated repairs on buildings and furniture 50,000 
Cost of fitting up two high schools for colored 4,000 
Cost of running two high schools for colored for _ 
the last four ..... §,600 


The assessed valuation of the city of New Orleans was 
$111,000,000. This amount was fixed by law and could not be 
exceeded. For a period of years New Orleans had been contribut- 

- ing out of the state school tax collected from the city’s property 
owners about $120,000 annually for educational purposes in the 
parishes. Owing to the severe yellow fever epidemic in 1878 which 
badly crippled the industries of New Orleans, the superintendent 
of the city schools urged that a special act be passed by the 
legislature to return to New Orleans the sums thus collected in 
- 1877 and 1878, but the bill failed to pass.” The public school funa 
of the state included the “current school fund”? which was a 
state tax of two mills assessed on property in the state. The 
amount of this tax levied for 1878 was $345,000, but the amount 
collected was only $208,159.69, or about seventy-six and one 
quarter cents per child. The general appropriation act oI 
March 22, 1878, judged it necessary for the state to contribute 
$500,000 for free public schools. Another source of revenue was the 
poll tax of one dollar’ imposed on all adult males. This tax 


72 Tbid.; Daily Picayune, June 23, 1877. 
78 Daily Picayune, June 23, 1877. 
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amounted to $14,620.60 in 1878; the public schools received only 
one-fourth of this sum. The small amount collected indicated 
that all males were not meeting this obligation.” © 


In July, 1877, New Orleans decided to separate her schools 
- for white and colored children.” It had been decided at a meet- 
ing of the school board on June 22, 1877, that public education 
had greatly deteriorated since colored and white children had 
been admitted indiscriminately into the same schools. The report 
of the special committee with reference to mixed: schools gave 
the evils which arose from forcing children of both races into the 
same schools as threefold: 


1. From many of the schools, the turbulent spirit of the 
white boys has partially, and, in some cases entirely, excluded 
colored children, and, of course, from all the benefits of public 
education. 


2. A large number of the children—of that class which 
is most benefitted by public education—have been practical- 
ly excluded from its advantages, in consequence of a re- 
pugnance on the part of their parents to permit their chil- : 
dren to mingle socially with another race. | 


3. The greatest drawback upon the efficiency of our 
public schools in which the two races are mingled, arises 
from the impossibility of maintaining discipline without 
exercising a degree of severity that would destroy, or greatly 
impair, their utility.78 


When the schools were separated in New Orleans, an in- 
junction was applied for by Paul Trevique, a colored citizen, to 
prevent this action from being carried out. Trevique claimed 
that it was an abridgement of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States. The court decided that “the plain- 
tiff’s petition disclosed no injury to himself and no cause of action, 
and the process of injunction was impossible of execution, as it 
prohibited doing what had already been done.”’”® | 


A colored committee waited on Governor Nicholls protest-— 
ing against the action of the city schools. The spokesman of the 
committee claimed that the establishment of separate schools was 
a violation of the constitution. The governor replied that he was 


76 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1879, p. 563. 
77 Jbid., 1877, p. 466. | 
78 Report of the State Superintendent of Education, 1877, pp. 303-304; Daily Picayune, : 
June 23, 1877. 
7? Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, p. 466. 
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simply ex-officio president of the school board and that their 
grievances belonged exclusively to the various parish boards. 
He assured them, however, that they would have equal facilities 
for education. 


In 1878, Ursin Delande, a Negro, asked for a mandamus to 


compel the school board to admit his children to the Fillmore 


School in New Orleans, on the grounds that the constitution of 
1868 was being violated. The writ a mandamus was refused by 
Judge Rightor.*! 


A decision by Judge W. B. Woods, judge of the United States 


Circuit Court, in the case of Arnold Bertonneau vs. the Board of 
Directors of the City Schools, in 1879, settled the question of 
separate schools. Bertonneau charged that he and his family were 
degraded by the denial of their equality in the public schools with 
children of other citizens of the state. He claimed that it was 
a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution. Judge Woods replied: 


Is there any denial of equal stahhe in the resolution of 
the Board of Directors of the city schools? Both races are 
treated precisely alike. White children and colored children 
are compelled to attend separate schools. That is all. 
The state, while conceding equal privileges and advantages 

-_ to both races, has the right to manage its schools in the 
manner which in its best judgment will best promote the 
interests of all. ... This court does not sit to supervise the 
conduct of state officers unless it impairs some right granted 
by the Constitution of the United States, or unless the 
citizenship of the parties to the suit gives the court juris- 
diction. Generally we are authorized to enforce the state 
laws only where there is a controversy between citizens of 
different states. As the bill does not present the case of an 
impairment of a right granted by the Constitution of the 
United States, and as all the parties to it are citizens of the 
state of Louisiana, it does not present any case of which this 
court can take jurisdiction, the demurrer must therefore 


be maintained.®? 


This reply made it clear that equality of right did not involve - 
the necessity of educating the children of both races, any more 


than it did the children of both sexes, in the same schools. Any 


89 Daily Picayune, June 27, 1877; New Orleans Weekly Democrat, June 30, 1877. 
81 Daily Picayune, May 22, 1878. 
§2 Tbid., February 20, 1879. 
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chanatontieis which presumed substantially equal school ad- 
vantages, did not impair any rights. The Constitution of the 
United States could not be invoked to set aside any. regulation 
of education in a state; such regulations lay exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the separate states. 


The year 1877 was a period of careful reorganization of tien 


public school system, rather. than one which marked success in 
achieving decided results in the educational field. Twenty-three 
of the schools of New Orleans were operated exclusively for 
colored children, and a normal school was established for the 
methodical training of colored teachers. The Peabody Education 
Fund contributed one thousand dollars annually towards this 
school until 1883.%° Straight University for colored, in New 
Orleans, was destroyed by fire in 1877 and was rebuilt in 1878.* 
The legislature on May 19, 1877, passed an act uniting Louisiana 
State University with the Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
They were fused because the state could not afford to run them 
separately. 

The Agricultural and Mechanica! College was established 
in accordance with the provisions of an act passed by the legisla- 
ture in 1874. It was especially provided that no “race nor color” 


should be excluded. The agricultural and mechanical colleges | 


of the several states originated from land grants made by the 
national government to each state for such colleges. Louisiana 
became eligible in 1865 to receive her donation of public lands. A 
college had to be organized before July 1, 1874, or the grant 
would revert by law to the United States government. All at- 


tempts to have the college united with Louisiana State Univer- © 


sity failed because the latter excluded Negroes. The radical 
blacks in the legislature in 1874 determined that the school 
should be located in New Orleans and that it should be open to 
both races. Since there was no time to erect buildings, a tem- 
porary organization was accomplished. A committee was ap- 
pointed to select. a permanent location and a site was chosen 
_ at Chalmette battleground, just outside of New Orleans where 


88 Report of the State Superintendent of Education, 1877, p. 324; Fay, History of Educa- 
tion in Louisiana, 11 

84 Fay, History of Education in Louisiana, 154. . 

85 Ibid., 84; Report of the Board of Supervisors of the Létteians State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Session 1877-78, passim. 
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the state owned two hundred acres of land. A dispute arose over 
the new location and the — continued to remain in New 
Orleans until 1877.% 


The State Seminary of Learning, which attibaade became 
Louisiana State University, was opened for reception of students 
January 2, 1860. Its first superintendent was William Tecumseh 
Sherman. The legislation providing for the organization of the 
seminary extended over a period of seven years, 1853-1860. 
Shortly after the university opened, Louisiana seceded from the 
Union and Sherman resigned. Most of the students were called 
to the colors of the Confederacy, but the institution continued to 
operate until 1863 when the federal army invaded the Red River 
valley, and forced it to close its doors. The seminary opened 
after the war with David F. Boyd, a former member of the 
Confederate army, as the new superintendent. The school ex- 
perienced little difficulty during the first years of reconstruction. 
For the first ten years after the war much of the faculty was 
composed of ex-Confederate veterans. The constitutional con- 
vention of 1868, although it declared for equality of races in 
hotels, cars, and schools, made no mention of the seminary. 
President Boyd immediately called on Governor Henry Clay 
-Warmoth and obtained from him the assurance that while he 
was governor he would do nothing towards forcing the admission 
of Negroes. However, T. W. Conway, the newly elected superin- 
tendent of education, was a fanatic on the subject of equal 
rights, and he attempted to have a bill passed by the legislature 
of 1868 which would place all institutions established by the state 
‘ or incorporated by the legislature under state control; according 
to this bill, schools were to be opened to both races and parents 
fined if children were kept away from school. The act failed to 
pass, but the following year a mixed school law, without the 
compulsory provision, was passed. Governor Warmoth kept his 
word to President Boyd, and during his administration the race 
question did not become serious. Generous financial support was 
also given to the seminary. After Straight University was des- 
_ ignated as the state atten for Negroes, the seminary was left 
unmolested. 


In 1869, a fire destroyed the seminary building which had 
been erected in 1860 near Pineville, a village on the north bank 
_ of the Red River opposite Alexandria, at a cost of $90,000. The 


86 Pay, History of Education in Louisiana, 84; Walter L. Fleming, Louisiana State Uni- 
wersity, 1860- 1896 (Baton Rouge, 1936), 278- 301. 
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Asylum for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind in Baton Rouge was 
selected for a temporary refuge. The inmates of this institution 
were later removed, and the seminary remained in these quarters 
until 1886. On March 16, 1870, the name of the school was changed 
to Louisiana State University. In 1871 the race question was seri- 
ously injected into the school when a committee, including two 
Negroes, made a visit of inspection to the university. Colonel 
Cunningham, the commandant of cadets, in the absence of Presi- 
dent Boyd conducted the committee on the tour of inspection. One 
of the Negroes, upon leaving, offered his hand to Cunningham who 
refused, while saying that he would not offer his hand to a Negro 
as to an equal. The Negroes were indignant, and the Radical 
leaders made an issue of the affair. After 1872, the race question 
‘was so dominant in Louisiana politics that the state administra- 


tion tried to force the admission of Negroes into the State Uni- 


versity. The political conflict of 1872-73, a period of dual govern- 
ments, resulted in the destruction of the beneficiary system—the 
largest appropriations to the University had been set to the 
account of beneficiary cadets. The Kellogg government made no 
provisions for the University. On October 5, 1877, when the 
University opened its doors to students, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity began a revived existence conjointly with the Agricultural 


and Mechanical College. Governor Nicholls was one of the three. 


ex-officio members of the board which was composed of fourteen 
men. This board of supervisors served without change for nearly 
three years.*? 


The newly organized Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College was to receive fifteen thousand dol- 
- lars annually from interest on consolidated bonds formerly belong- 
ing to the Agricultural and Mechanical College. It also had one 
hundred and thirty-six one-thousand-dollar bonds of the state, and 


one of the city of New Orleans which formerly belonged to the 


university.*® No provision was made for payment of interest on 
these bonds. In 1877 the new board of supervisors decided to fund 
the bonds under protest. The secretary of the state and state treas- 
urer, who were custodians of the bonds, refused to surrender them 
to the Board of Liquidation on the grounds that they constituted 
a perpetual trust fund which could not be repudiated in whole 
or in part. The courts decided against the custodians and the 
bonds were presented to the Board of Liquidation. That body 


87 Fleming, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896, 27-277; Fay, History of Education in 
Louisiana, 84-92. 
58 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1877, 466-467. 
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refused to fund them. The Supreme Court ordered the funding 
since it was its opinion that the law of 1874 applied to all bonds 
alike. The seminary fund was scaled from $138,000 at six per | 
cent to $85,800 at seven per cent. Another partial — was 
made by the constitutional convention of 1879.*® 


_ At the reopening in 1877, there were four professors on the 
faculty of the University, including Colonel D. F. Boyd, who was 
again elected president. The student body the Nicholls 
administration was: 


122 students 


| The constitutional convention was not interested in higher 
- education, and in fact all other matters took precedence over 
education. The University not only lost financially by the scaling 
down of its endowment, but it lost its position as the only state 
school for higher education when the convention recognized the 
University of Louisiana in New Orleans as a state school entitled 
to state aid. President Boyd in a memorial to the convention urged 
the union of the two schools, the law and medical departments to 
be left in New Orleans and the academic and scientific depart- 
ments to be at Baton Rouge. The people of New Orleans were 
very much opposed to such an arrangement, and a memorial, 
signed by many citizens, was presented to the convention “praying 
that no steps should be taken looking to the removal of the 
academic department of the University of Louisiana from this 
city to Baton Rouge.” There was strong sentiment in favor of 
consolidation, but since the state capital was to be moved to 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans had to be compensated. The University 
of Louisiana was recognized as a state institution and the legis- 
lature was authorized to appropriate to its support as much as 
ten thousand dollars a year. This arrangement continued until 
the institution was endowed by Paul Tulane four years later.*! 


The constitutional convention of 1879 made provisions for 
the founding of an institution of higher learning for Negroes. The 
principal supporters of this foundation were P. B. S. Pinchback, 


89 Annual Cyclopaedia, (1877, 466-467; Fleming, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896, 
321-322. 
909 Fleming, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896, 312. | 
, 1 Meming, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896, 324-331; Daily Picayune, July 8, 
1879; Opelousas Courier, July 12, 1879. 
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T. T. Allain, and Henry Demas, N egroes. Seuthaen University 
was built to meet this purpose.®? On the matter of public education 
it was provided that: 

There shall be free public schools established by the 
general assembly throughout the state for the education of all 
the children between the ages of six and eighteen years; and 
the general assembly shall provide for their establishment, 
maintenance and support by taxation or otherwise. And all 
moneys so raised, except the poll tax, shall be distributed to — 
each parish in proportion to the number of children between — 
the ages of six and eighteen years. 

There shall be elected by the qualified voters of the state 
a superintendent of public education. 

| The general exercises in the school shall be conducted in 
the English language. 

The funds derived from the collection of the poll tax 
shall be applied exclusively to the maintenance of the public 
schools. 

No funds enteed fon the support of the public schools of 
the state shall be appropriated to or used for the support of 
any sectarian school. 

The school funds of this state shail consist of—1, the 
proceeds of taxation for school purposes, as provided in the 
constitution; 2, the interest on the proceeds of all public 
lands heretofore granted by the United States for the use and 
support of the public schools; 3, lands and property which 
may hereafter be bequeathed ; ‘4, all funds or other property, 
other than unimproved lands, bequeathed or granted to the 
state; 5, the proceeds of vacant estates falling under the law 
to the state of Louisiana. 


The debt due by the state to the free school fund was declared to 
be the sum of one million one hundred and thirty thousand eight 
hundred and sixty seven dollars and fifty-one cents. 


CHAPTER VII 
STILL A PUBLIC SERVANT 


After retiring from the governorship, Francis T. Nicholls 
took up his profession, the practice of law, in New Orleans.’ A 
newspaper announcement said: ‘“Ex-Governor Nicholls has 


®2 Daily Picayune, July 8, 1879; Fay, History of Education * Louisiana, 117. 
*3 Constitution of the State of Louisiana, 1879, p. 57. : 
1 Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 487. 
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opened a law office in New Orleans, at 15 Carondelet street.’” 
He was selected as counsel of the Factors and Traders Insur- 
ance Company and the Crescent Insurance Company, two of the 
largest companies in the city. He formed a partnership with 
Charles Carroll under the firm name of Nicholls and Carroll.’ 
During the period of eight years before he again stepped out 
into the public limelight, he was appointed by President Cleve- 
land to the board of visitors for West Point. He again em- 
barked in Louisiana’s stormy politics in 1888 when the anti- — 
lottery crusade was staged. It took courage to attempt to break 
down an institution which had “spread its festering corruption 
through every vein of the body corporate.” It was one of the 
greatest moral and economic crises the state ever faced.® 


When the Democrats assembled in convention at Baton 
Rouge on January 10, 1888, a double task lay before them—to 
select candidates and to unite and harmonize the party. Divi- 
sions had sprung up in the Democratic ranks and had reached 
such great proportions that Republican newspapers in the North 
placed Louisiana in the doubtful column for the presidential 
election. The Louisiana Republicans took on new hope and 
became very active in the state. The Democratic party had 
split into factions—one was desirous of nominating Samuel D. 
McEnery; the other wanted Nicholls. The rival factions got 
together after several days of wrangling and on the 13th only 
the name of Francis T. Nicholls was placed before the conven- 
tion. The vote of the opposition was cast in blank and James D. 
Houston, of Orleans, voted to make the nomination unanimous.‘ 
Dr. Mayer, of Lafayette, in nominating General Nicholls, said: 


We can never forget that to this man perhaps more than 
to any one man belongs the credit of having broken the 
shackles that bound us and having led us from out the 
bondage of Radicalism. We can never forget that in the 
hour when one false step, one overt act would have brought 
the federal bayonets to our door... that to this man by his 
tact and moderation belongs the credit of having averted 
the danger. . . . Hamlet after hamlet, parish after parish, 
throughout the broad confines of the state, have loudly called 


2 Ouachita Telegraph, January 30, 1880. | 
‘‘An Autobiography of Francis T. Nicholls,”’ in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
4 Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 487. : 
5 Ibid.; “The Nicholls Family,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VI, 17-18; Times- 
Democrat, January 5, 1912; Daily Picayune, January 5, 1912. 7 i 
® Times-Democrat, January 10, 1888. 
tT Jbid., January 11, 13, 14, 1888; Opelousas Courier, January 21, 1888. 
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upon the Democracy to once more nominate the old chieftain 
whose passport to our affection has been hacked and carved 
from his own body. ... It is with pride and a feeling of 
a profound gratitude to him for his past services rendered 
that Lafayette nominates all that the ravages of war have 
left for us—the clear head and honest and indomitable 
heart of Francis T. Nicholls.® 


W. H. Jack, of Natchitoches, in seconding the nomination 
admitted that the fight for supremacy between the two Demo- 
cratic factions at the convention had been hard and bitter. “It 
is a maxim, gentlemen,’ he said, “that the voice of the people 
is the voice of God, and whenever heard it must be heeded. 
That still, small voice has spoken. . .. That voice proclaims Francis 
T. Nicholls, the choice of the people for the pererace of Loui- 
siana.’’”? 


General Nicholls, in a short speach, thanked the convention 
and particularly the gentlemen of the opposition for the “‘brother- 
ly love and amity” which they had shown on this occasion. ‘All 
the asperities of the campaign are gone, so far as I am concerned, 
there never have been any,” he said. He emphasized the fact 
that they were all Democrats, members of a common family, en- 
gaged in the same cause—the good of the state.!° General Nicholls 
wore red and white camellias on the lapel of his coat. The 
flowers signified harmony between the two factions—the Mc- 
Enery men had been wearing red camellias all during the session 
and the Nicholls men had worn white ones.!! 


The Republicans met in New Orleans on January 23, and 
nominated a full ticket, headed by Henry Clay Warmoth, who 
had been the carpetbag governor of Louisiana from 1869 to 1873. 
At that time, he was a sugar planter in Plaquemines Parish. 
Henry C. Minor, a sugar planter of Terrebonne, was chosen 
as the candidate for lieutenant governor.!” 


The election was held in April, and Nicholls defeated the 
Republican candidate by a majority of 85,786 votes, out of a total 
of 188,728 votes.!* The state had gone Demo- 


8 Times-Democrat, January 14, 1888. 

® Ibid. ; Opelousas Courier, January 21, 1888. 

10 Times- Democrat, January 14, 1888. 

11 Jbid. 

12 Opelousas Courier, January 28, 1888; Annual Ogthiviiniiin: 1888, p. 501. 

18 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1888, p. 501. The other state officers were: James Jeffries, lieuten- 
ant governor; Leonard F. Mason, secretary of state; William H. Pipes, treasurer; Ollie B 
Steele, auditor : Joseph A. Breaux, superintendent of education; Walter H. Rogers, attorney 
general: Edward Bermudez, chief justice of the Supreme Court. 
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cratic, although the Republicans made their most vigorous cam- 
paign since 1876. They had stumped every part of the state and 
offered to form combinations with dissatisfied Democrats. ‘‘Mc- 
Enery, the old war horse of Demociacy, seized the hand of our 
maimed hero, the gallant Francis T. Nicholls. They flung the ~ 
Democratic banner to the breeze and marched onward, until they 
planted it upon the highest tower of victory,” commented a rural 

paper in speaking of the Democratic success.!* | 


Amid appropriate ceremonies, on May 21, Francis T. 
Nicholls was again sworn in as governor of the State of Loui- 
siana. In a brief address he reminisced: 

Eleven years ago I stood in the same relation to you 
and to our state as I do today, that of a chief magistrate 
about to enter upon the duties of his office. Deeply sensible 
of the responsibilities of this public trust, I find cause for 
thankfulness to God when I recall those days of trial, anxiety 
and suffering, and contrast them with the happy and peace- 
ful environment of the present. 


The inauguration ceremony passed off with ‘“‘much éclat 
and brilliancy.” It was a gala day for Baton Rouge. The city 
was filled with visitors. A huge crowd witnessed the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies and attended the inaugural ball.*¢ 


The lottery fight dominated the second administration of 
Nicholls though the fight had really begun during his first term 
as governor. It was during the governorship of Henry Clay 
Warmoth, in 1868, that an act was passed which was called 
“An act to increase the revenues of the state, and to authorize 
the incorporation and establishment of the Louisiana Lottery 
Company.” The objects and purposes of the company were 
stated as follows: 

1. The protection of the state against the great losses 
heretofore incurred by sending large amounts of money to 


other states and foreign countries for the purchase of 
lottery tickets and en thereby impoverishing our own 


people. 


14 Times-Democrat, quoted in Opelousas Courier, April 21, 1888. 

15 Thibodaux Sentinel, quoted in Opelousas Courier, April 28, 1888. 

16 New Orleans Chronicle, quoted in Opelousas Courier, May 26, 1888; Times-Democrat 
May 22, 1888; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1888, p. 499. | 
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2. To establish a solvent and reliable home institution 
for the sale of lottery, policy, and combination tickets, de- 
vices, and certificates, fractional parts thereof, at terms 
and prices in just proportion to the prizes to be drawn. 


3. To provide means to raise a fund for educational 
and charitable purposes for the citizens of Louisiana. 


The capital stock of the corporation was listed as one million 
dollars, and a sum of forty thousand dollars per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance, from the first day of January, 1869, was | 
to be paid to the state auditor. This sum was to be credited 
to the educational fund, and the corporation was to be exempt 
from all other taxes and licenses of any kind whatever, whether 
from state, parish, or municipal authorities. The Lottery Com- 
pany was given a monopoly on the sale of lottery tickets and 
, could exact a penalty from anyone who attempted to offer com- 
4 petition to it. The charter was granted for twenty-five years, 
| from January 1, 1869.17 Charles T. Howard became its first 
president.'® | 


Those who opposed the Lottery Company claimed that the 
act which incorporated it was “conceived in the miscegenation 
of reconstruction and born in iniquity.’!® Louisiana was poverty 
stricken after the Civil War, and it was easy for Howard to 
convince the loyal native son that the state needed money; he 
could likewise bribe the carpetbagger and the ignorant Negro. 
It was the era “when crime of all kind was rampant in the state 
and when bribery was the order of the day.””° 

The Louisiana State Lottery Company opened its office in 
New Orleans on December 31, 1868; the first daily drawing of 
the company took place on January 2, 1869.7! According to the 
terms of the act which incorporated it, the corporation could sell 
whole tickets or fractional parts thereof. This made it possible 
for persons in all walks of life to take a chance.** By 1875, the 
Lottery, Company was featuring consolation prizes to those whose 
ticket number bore a resemblance to the numbers that were drawn 


17 Louisiana Acts, 1868, No. 25, pp. 24-26. 


18 Berthold C. Alwes, ‘‘The —T of the —- State Lottery’ (M. A. Thesis, Loui- 
siana State University, 1929), 16 


79 R, R. Mallard, D.D., extiele in New Orleans Presbyterian, May 2, 1895, 
. quoted in ibid., 19. 


20 New Orleans Daily States, May 18, 1890. | 
21 Alwes, ‘““‘The History of the Louisiana State Lottery,” 24. 
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for the large prizes. Semiannual drawings were given such names 

as “Grand Golden,” “Grand Extra,” and “Extra-ordinary.” To — 
pei prestige to the company and create faith in the enterprise, 
Generals P. G. T. Beauregard and Jubal Early were employed as 
commissioners, and they supervised the drawings. These men 
were looked upon as the souls of honor, and their names carried 
much weight. Why these generals lent their names to such a 
business can only be explained by straitened circumstances after 
the war.” On one occasion Beauregard and Early reassured the 
public in these words: ‘‘We will state that if, in the drawings we 
have supervised, it has happened that most of the large prizes 
have been drawn by the Lottery Company itself, it is owing to the 
fact that not nearly half of the tickets have been sold.’’4 


According to act number twenty-five of 1868, no other lottery 
companies were to operate in Louisiana, and the company main- 
tained its legal right to prevent other companies from selling - 
their wares.** The opinion was often stated that the company had 
every Louisiana legislature in its power from 1868 to 1892.76 
Proof of this fact seems to be manifested in the Lottery Com- 
pany’s ability to engineer through the legislature of 1874 two 
acts, numbered nine and ten, which were designed to forestall any 
attempts to sell foreign lottery tickets in New Orleans. Act 
number nine empowered the police courts of New Orleans to 
suppress the sale of any unlicensed lottery tickets, and act number 
- 10 made the selling of, or drawing of, such tickets a misdemeanor. 
The act provided a penalty of imprisonment of from ten to thirty 
days, and a fine of from fifty dollars to two hundred dollars for 
each offense. Proof of sale was sufficient evidence for conviction.” 


The attempt to carry out these two acts kept the police courts 
in New Orleans busy. Many legal battles were fought over the 
issue, and in one instance, in 1878, Judge W. T. Houston was about 
to ask Nicholls to call out the militia in the case of Antonio Agusti, 
an agent of the Havana Lottery Company. This action, however, 
was proved to be unnecessary. The New Orleans newspapers 
engaged in a lively controversy on the subject.?® 


a: be Alwes, “‘The History of the Louisiana State Lottery,” 27; McGinty, Louisiana Redeemed, | 
24 Daily Picayune, June 13, 1878. : 
25 Louisiana Acts, 1868, No. 25, p. 25. ; 
26 Alwes, ‘‘The History of the Louisiana State Lottery,’’ 30; McGinty, Louisiana Re- 
deemed, 184. 
27 Louisiana Acts, 1874, Nos. 9 and 10, pp. 47-49. 
28 Daily Picayune, May 30, 1878; New Orleans Democrat, May 29, 30, 1878. 
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The New Orleans Democrat, which was anti-lottery, stated 
that a person’s chances of winning were very slim. When seventy- 
eight. numbers were put into the wheel one’s chances of winning 
the capital prize were one in 76,076; and when seventy-five 
numbers were deposited, the chances were one in 67,525.79 


The Lottery Company’s charter was an issue in the legislature 
of 1877. A bill was introduced in the House during the extra 
session to abolish the Louisiana Lottery Company, but it was 
defeated in the Senate.*° It was likewise an issue in the legislature 
of 1878. At that time, there was considerable agitation for a 
constitutional convention to frame a new organic law. It was 
claimed that the Lottery Company and its friends were opposed | 
to the calling of a convention and even went so far as to hire 
rowdies to break up a meeting which was held to discuss a consti- 
tutional convention.*! Twenty-one amendments were drawn up 
’ during the 1878 session of the legislature, and later submitted to 
a vote by the people. A motion was made to add another amend- 
ment reading “the monopoly known as the Lottery Company 
created by Act No. 25 of the General Assembly of 1868 is hereby 
abolished.”’ The motion, however, failed to carry.®? The Lotterv 
Company was accused of buying members of the legislature to 


~~~ get them to vote for the amendments that were proposed and to 


vote against any proposal for a constitutional convention. “Agents 
and monopolies were busy today ‘fixing’ Republican members of 
the General Assembly for over an hour,” said a rural paper. 
“Radical members were seen going by twos and threes into a 
certain room immediately adjoining the Hall of Representatives. 
After a few minutes conference with well known tools of the 
Louisiana Lottery Company, they would come out, to be followed 
by other prominent Republicans. It was said that after this series 
of interviews with lottery agents that the amendments will be 
voted for by Radical legislators, thus defeating a constitutional 
convention, of which monopolies are in mortal dread.’’** Charles 
Howard was accused of freely bribing not only members of the — 
legislature, but the judiciary and other departments of the govern- 
ment, and “‘the most vital questions seem to hang upon the ipse 
dixit of Howard and his agents.’’34 


29 New Orleans Democrat, June 6, 1878. 

30 Louisiana House Journal, 1877, Extra Session, p. 219; Louisiana Senate Journal, 
1877, Extra Session, pp. 73-199. : 

31 New Orleans February 17, 1878. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Opelousas Courier,  Sebeeney 9, 1878. 

34 Ibid., February 23, 1878. 
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During the spring of 1878 vigorous steps were taken to pre- 
vent the use of the mails to carry tickets and circulars of the 
Louisiana Lottery Company. Charles T. Howard was reported 
to have had interviews with President Hayes and other prominent 
officials in Washington. Howard was charged with trying to. 
inject the lottery into national politics by offering some concilia- 
tory deal for the Republicans in return for the Lottery Company 
not being disturbed. Many in Washington believed that Howard 
had a great influence in Louisiana politics.** A citizen of New 
Orleans, armed with a petition to the postmaster general, signed 
by three thousand New Orleans people, went to Washington to 
secure the enforcement of the law denying lotteries the use of the 
mails.**° The attorney general rendered his decision in May, 1878, 
_ stating that it would be necessary to subject any suspected matter 

to a process of libeling under the form of law, just as in the case of 
any contraband matter,*” | 


Sentiment on the subject of the Louisiana Lottery was 
becoming more and more divided. The supporters of the company 
stressed the revenue received by the state; the opponents said the 
Lottery was a great political evil. The following denunciation 
summed up the attitude of the anti-lottery people: 


Ever since its institution it has been a nuisance stinking 
in the nostrils of all good men. It had its origin in the 
corruption of a corrupt legislature—a legislature of thieving 
aliens, ignorant and debased Negroes, and the depraved of 
our own people. 


The free use of money among this seething mass made 
the lottery a law, and its projectors damned themselves into 
still lower depths, if possible, by riding it on the hobby of 

charity. Every sensible man saw at once what a dangerous 
political engine had been established among us. Indeed, its 
projector has more than once been heard to say: “Give me the 
monopoly of the wheel in Louisiana. and I’ll rule the state.” 
And he does it.*§ 


The Lottery question was again a political football in 1879. 
A bill was introduced to abolish lotteries in Louisiana on the 
third day of the legislative session. In the course of a debate on 


35 New Orleans Democrat, April 2, 1878; Philadelphia Times, April 11, 1878, quoted in 
New Orleans Democrat, April 16, 1878. | 

36 New Orleans Democrat, April 20, 1878. : 7 

37 Tbid., May 5,-1878. 

38 Natchitoches People’s Vindicator, June 1, 1878, quoted in Alwes, “The History of the 
Louisiana State Lottery,”’ 50. 
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the bill in the Senate, one of the senators, Harding, from the 
sixth district, said that he would vote against the repeal of the 
lottery charter, because “‘in 1877 there had been an understanding 
between the Louisiana Lottery Company and the supporters of 
the Nicholls government.” This statement had reference to the 
oft-stated opinion that the Lottery Company had donated money 
to the Nicholls government during the period of dual govern- 
ments; also that it had furnished the money to dissolve the 
Packard legislature by inducing its members to join the Nicholls 
legislature. Senator Zacharie, in his reply to the senator from the 
sixth district, admitted that he and many of the members of the 


legislatures of 1877 and 1878 had voted against the passage of 


bills to repeal the Lottery charter. He stated that he was a mem- 
ber of a Democratic committee in 1877, called the Committee of 
Safety, which had in its special charge the devising and recom- 
mending of measures for the establishment of the Nicholls govern- 


ment. A member of the Lottery Company had approached the 


-_ committee, he continued, with the proposal that “if the Louisiana 
Lottery Company were let alone by us, it could and would 


materially assist in the establishment of the Nicholls govern- 
ment.” Zacharie said that he was willing to “forego for the | 
time any opposition to them which would throw their potent | 


influence into the scale against us.’’ He insisted, however, that 
there was no contract, agreement, or bargain made so far as he 
knew. Nevertheless, when a bill came before the Senate in 1877 
to repeal the Lottery Company charter, he was one of those who 


caused the bill to be indefinitely postponed. In 1878, he was 
disposed to act in a similar manner because he had been reminded | 


by some of his associates of the generous offer made by the 
Lottery Company in 1877 and because he believed “the Lottery 


Company was of the opinion that it would not be disturbed by | 


the legislatures of 1877 or 1878.’*® It is quite possible that 


Nicholls did use the money of the Lottery Company as a matter of . 


expediency. 


The bill passed both houses and became act number forty- 
four, of 1879. It repealed the act of 1868 which incorporated the 
Lottery Company, as well as the two acts of 1874 which dealt 


with the unlicensed sale of lottery tickets. This act which : 


abolished the Louisiana Lottery Company was to become effective 
, March 31, 1879.49 Governor Nicholls did not sign the bill at once. 


88 Daily Picayune, January 23, 31, February 1, 1879. 
‘9 Louisiana Acts, 1879, No. 44, in Louisiana Acts, 1880, pp. 5-7. 
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He was eval criticized by the N ew Orleans Democrat for this. 
delay.*! On the other hand, many men who represented the great 
financial interests of New Orleans urged the governor not to 
approve the bill.4#? 


When the state sisi Allen Jumel, refused to iacaenk the 
Lottery Company’s quarterly payment on April 1, 1879, claiming 
that the company’s charter had been repealed, the monopoly asked 
Judge Billings of the United States Circuit Court to issue a 
restraining order; which the judge consented to do.** Chief of 
Police Boylan nevertheless issued orders to the captains of police 
in the city to arrest all vendors of lottery tickets; whereupon 
the Lottery Company had Billings issue an injunction against the 
chief of police.** The judge held that the repealing of the charter 
of the Louisana State Lottery Company was inoperative “to 
destroy or impair legal vested rights contrary to the doctrines 
set forth in all American authorities. The state could not recede 
from a contract entered into with the lottery Company. The Con- 
stitution of the United States cannot be subjugated to the legis- 
lature. Act number forty-four impaired the obligation of con- 
tracts.” Since the company was legally entitled to sell lottery 
tickets, Judge Billings issued the writ of injunction applied for, 
_ which restrained the state authorities and police from interfering 
with the Lottery Company.** The Lottery fight became one of 
the principal subjects of discussion during the constitutional con- 
vention of 1879. On the fifth day of the session, an ordinance 
concerning lotteries and monopolies was introduced; another 
ordinance was offered on the following day. Nothing, however, 
came of these ordinances.*® Article twenty, of ordinance four 
hundred and twenty-two, granting certain lottery privileges, 
came up as special order of the day on July 8. One of the delegates, 
Robertson, of St. Landry, contended that whatever might be the 
fate of the Lottery Company, lottery tickets would be sold and 
“it would be the part of wisdom to derive a revenue from it.” 
He said, “The company supported the tottering pillars of this 
government, and if it were not for it, the government would 


41 Alwee, “The History of the Louisiana State sata Company,” 55-56; New Orleans 
Democrat, March 20, 1879, quoted in Daily Picayune, March 21, 1879. 

42 Daily Picayune, February 8, 1879. . 

43 New Orleans Democrat, April 1, 1879. 

44 Daily Picayune, April 6, 1879. 

45 Ibid., May 27, 1879. 

46 Oficial Journal of the Proceedings o the Constitutional Convention of the State of 
Louisiana, 1879, pp. 37, 41. 
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never have been established.’*? There were many delegates, 
who like Robertson, were sympathetic to the Lottery Company 
because of its alleged help to the Nicholls government in 1877. 
On the other hand, there were many opponents, hence the de- 


bates on the subject were long and heated, and went on for days. 


Almost every delegate had his chance to speak. The Louisiana 
Lottery Company wanted to have its charter embodied in the 
constitution of 1879; its opponents were determined to prevent 


it. A compromise was reached whereby the general assembly — 


had the authority to: 


Grant lottery charters or privileges, provided each 
charter or privilege shall pay forty thousand dollars per 
annum in money into the treasury of the state; and provided 
that all charters shall cease and expire on the first day of 
January, 1895, from which time all lotteries are prohibited 
from the state. : 


The forty thousand dollars per annum now provided by 
law to be paid by the Louisiana State Lottery Company, ac- 
cording to the provisions of its charter, granted in the year 
1868, shall belong to the Charity Hospital in New Orleans, 
and the charter of said company is recognized as a contract 
binding on the state for the period therein specified except 
its monopoly clause which is hereby abrogated.* , 


The measure carried by seventy-one yeas and fifty-two nays.* 


The Lottery Company gained a victory when it got control. 


of the New Orleans Democrat, the paper which, from the date 
of its initial number in December, 1875, declared open war on 
the Louisiana Lottery Company.” It insisted that the Lottery 
Company had bribed members of the legislature and the Supreme 
Court to secure the passage of the act of incorporation.®! The 
Democrat had been made state printer because of its outstand- 
ing service in behalf of restoration of home rule. The state being 
unable to pay cash for its printing, had paid the paper in scrip 
which it hypothecated to the banks at from forty to fifty cents 
on the dollar. The indebtedness of the state to the Democrat 


47 Daily Picayune, July 10, 1879; Opelousas Courier, July 19, 1879; Oficial Journal of 
the Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Louisiana, 1879, p. 241. 

48 Daily Picayune, July 3, 9, 1879; Oficial Journal of the Proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the State of Louisiana, 1879, pp. 229-231, 250-253; Louisiana Constitu- 
tion, 1879, pp. 41-42. 

49 Oficial Journai of the Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of 
Louisiana, 1879, p. 252. | 

50 New Orleans Democrat, February 22, 1878. 


51 Ibid., February 20, 1878. 
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was more than one hundred thousand dollars, and the Lottery 
Company, determined to bankrupt Major H. J. Hearsey and 
George W. Dupré, who controlled the paper, provided complain- 
ants to challenge the validity of the scrip in the federal court. 
_ The scrip was ruled almost worthless, and the decision caused 

the scrip to recede to ten cents or less on the dollar. 
Hearsey and Dupré were forced out and the Lottery Company 
gained control of the paper. A rehearing was granted by the 
federal court and the decision was reversed so that the new 
proprietors of the Democrat received full value of the scrip.*” 


Although four bills were introduced in the legislature of 
1880 designed to affect the Louisiana State Lottery Company, 
that company succeeded in preventing a rival from being per- 
mitted to operate. ** The company flaunted its success in an ad- 
vertisement for the semiannual drawing on June 15, 1880, in 
which it said, “This is the only lottery in any state ever voted 
on and endorsed by the people.’ 


The Louisiana Lottery Company enjoyed one victory after 
another in the decade from 1880 to 1890.°> By 1890, the Lottery 
had assumed towering proportions and it was estimated “that 
it received one-third of all the mail matter received in the city 
of New Orleans, and that it cashed money orders that made a 
daily aggregate of thirty thousand dollars.’** Although accord- 
ing to the terms of article number one hundred and sixty-seven 
of the constitution of 1879, the charter of the Lottery Company 
did not expire until January 1, 1895, the stockholders of the 
company began to court favor as early as 1890 by making a 
- spectacular offer of $500,000 per year to the state of Louisiana 
instead of the paltry sum of $40,000 hitherto paid. An official 
- announcement was made by John A. Morris, one of the principal 

- stockholders, almost a month before the meeting of the general 
assembly in 1890. The announcement was dated April 17, 1890, 


and read as follows: 


At the approaching session of the legislature of this 
state, I shall submit a proposition for the privilege of main- 
taining a lottery in Louisiana. For this privilege I will offer 


52 Alwes, ‘“The History of the Louisiana State Laiters Company,”’ 62-63. 

53 Louisiana House Journal, 1880, pp. 141, 147-148, 243, 249, 286-287, 400, 505, 514, 
521; Louisiana Senate Journal, 1880, pp. 213, 216, 230, 236, 255, 274. 

54 People’s Vindicator, May 15, 1880, quoted in Alwes, “The History of the Louisiana 
State Lottery Company,” 69; Louisiana House Journal, 1890, p. 26. 

55 Alwes, “The History of the Louisiana State Lottery Company,” 69. 
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to pay the state quarterly in advance, the sum of $500,000 
per annum, $12,500,000 for the franchise for twenty-five 
years. This annual license of half a million dollars, I would 
propose to have devoted: One third to the public school 
system of the state; one third to existing charitable institu- 
tions and such others as may be created; and the remaining 
one third to the construction, maintenance, and repairs of 
levees.5* | 


Governor Nicholls in his message to the general assembly 
on the opening day of the session, May 12, 1890, devoted eight — 
of the twenty-five printed pages to the subject of rechartering the 
Louisiana Lottery Company by constitutional amendment. “I deem 
it my duty to refer by anticipation to a measure which will beyond 
question come before you. I allude to an attempt that will be 
made on behalf of the Louisiana Lottery Company to extend 
or renew its charter. I am told that it has been suggested that this 
is a matter of transcendant importance to the state, that it should 
be brought forward in the shape of a resolution submitting a 
proposition of that company to the popular vote as a constitutional 
amendment.” Nicholls told the general assembly that no proposi- 
tion for a lottery should be entertained; that the action of the 
constitutional convention in 1879 declaring that the charter of 
the Louisiana Lottery Company evidenced a “contract” binding 
on the state had done the state great wrong. He continued: 


Under and by color of this recognition of a “contract” a 
gambling institution, and the stockholders of that institution, 
gathering in millions each year from its ignoble pursuits, 
have paid into the state treasury annually the paltry sum 
of $40,000, whilst honest industry has been almost crushed 

- under the weight of taxes created by the class of people which | 
brought it into being... . It is pure folly to say that a corpora- 
tion holding its privileges under a constitutional order would 
abstain from politics. . . . Lottery creatures would be on 
the floors of the Senate and House—lottery creatures in the — 
judiciary—lottery creatures everywhere, in all offices and in 
all places. . . . Let a company succeed in such a scheme and it. 
will bend at once all its energies and the large means under 
its control to cause to be nominated and elected a governor 
and a general assembly favoring its interests. . . . The whole 
election machinery would be placed, substantially and prac- 
tically, in its hands, and all the officials of Louisiana would 
hold office under its dictation and subject to its demands. ... . 


5? Daily States, April 18, 1890. 
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If the idea recently advanced that the presence among 
us of a lottery is a boon and a blessing were entertained seri- 
ously and really by any large part of our population, we 
would not be entitled to rate very high in the scale of civili- 
zation or of morality, either private or public. That institu- 
tion ogg to be destroyed on both political and moral 
grounds. . 


I think it was an outrage on other states and a disgrace 
to ours to make Louisiana the acknowledged headquarters of 
gambling, and to legalize an institution avowedly based upon 
certain impoverishments to others, and a still greater out- 
rage and a still greater disgrace for the commonwealth to be 
a partner in such a transaction. come better could have 
been expected of the legislature of 1868. . 


As the governor of this state and the head of the Ree 
administration, and representing the citizens of the common- 
wealth who believe that the only legitimate end of the govern- 

ment is the enjoyment of life, liberty and property—all 
three—I will never consent, so far as I am concerned, that the 
destinies of this great state shall be placed under the control 
and dominion of any corporation whatever, and especially 
that it shall not pass under the control of a gambling institu- 
tion, and I shall exercise all the influence of my official 
position at all times to avert and avoid what I would consider | 
such a disastrous as well as such a disgraceful event. .. .°° _ 


Undaunted by the governor’s speech, John A. Morris doubled 

his offer for a renewal of the Lottery charter. He announced 
through the newspapers that the company would give the state 
one million dollars per annum and areutonse that the sum be 


divided as follows : 


Public Schools 
Hospitals 
Insane Asylum 

Deaf, Dumb and Blind pees 
Drainage for the city of New Orleans 


58 Louisiana House Journal, 1890, pp. 24-32; Daily States, May 12, 1890. 
5° Daily States, May 13, 1890. 
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Referring to the governor’s message and to the generous 
offers made by the Lottery Company, the Ne ew Orleans Daily 
States, a pro-lottery newspaper, said: 


What a spectacle of a governor have we! A bitter 
and narrow man who, in his furious opposition to a corpora- 
tion which has already done much for the charitable in- 
stitutions of the state of Louisiana and which proposes and 
desires to do more, cooly signfies his willingness to sacrifice 
hundreds of demented and helpless persons. We do not hesi- 


tate to predict that the people of Louisiana will not be slow | 


to repudiate and rebuke the course of Governor Nicholls and 
shower upon him the contempt he has earned. 


It was true that those connected with the Lottery Company | 


had keen most generous in the past, lavishing money for public 
enterprises and in behalf of charity. In 1872 Charles T. Howard, 
then president of the company, converted the Metairie Race 
Course into Metairie Cemetery at a cost of about $350,000%. In 
1888, his daughter, Annie T. Howard, erected the Howard Mem- 
-orial Library to the memory of her father at a cost of about 
$155,000. Charles T. Howard died in New York, June 1, 1885, 
from peritonitis following a fall from a horse.** Frank T. Howard 
had the Confederate Memorial building erected the following 
year at a cost of $40,000.** During 1890 when the flood waters 


of the Mississippi devastated vast areas, M. A. Dauphin, then 


president of the Lottery Company, offered $100,000 to Governor 
Nicholls to be used at his discretion. Nicholls refused the offer, 
_ stating, “On the eve of the session of the legislature during which 
the renewal or extension of your charter will be acted upon, I 
have no right to place the people under obligation to your company 
in however small degree by my acceptance of a gratuity fund.’ 
The money was distributed by Dauphin to the several levee dis- 
tricts.°° Money to the amount of $50,000 was also given to the 
city of New Orleans and accepted by Mayor Shakespeare to fight 
the high water at that point.®’ This drew a sharp protest from the 
6° Tbid., 14, 1890. 
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Reverend B. Carradine, pastor of the Carondelet Street Methodist 
_Church.® . Lottery supporters had just cause in praising the 
company’s charitableness and it was on this ground that they 
based their arguments that the charter should be renewed. The 


anti-lottery people believed that lotteries were objectionable on 
moral grounds and were radically opposed to any further legisla- 


_ tion in their favor.® 


Those opposed to the Lottery met in convention in New 
Orleans and organized the Anti-Lottery League. The object of 
the meeting was to combat the renewal of the Lottery Companv’s 
charter and to conduct a systematic canvass. The League held 
numerous public meetings; at the meeting held on April 28, 1890, 
in New Orleans, one thousand persons were reported present.”° 
Another meeting was held on May 17, shortly after the opening 
of the legislature, for the purpose of impressing the representa-_ 
tives of the people with the strength of the Lottery’s opponents. 
Important speakers took the platform, including Judge McGloin 
of the Court of Appeals, Representative H. F. Wells, of Richland 
parish, and United States Senator Edward Douglas White.” 
The League founded its own newspaper, the New Delta, in order 
to air its own views.*? Through this organ it made an appeal to 
the nation on May 27, 1890, to crush the lottery and to invoke 
congressional action to rid the country of the evil. “A perilous 
crisis is now upon us,” it stated, “the vital question whether 
this state is to be placed under the sway of the Lottery Company © 
for the next quarter of a century, and probably forever, must 
be decided in the next two years.” A circular letter was sent 
to every member of Congress by the League asking each to 
lend his aid and influence in securing the enactment by Congress 
of a law which would effectually close the mails against the Loui- 
siana Lottery Company. The Anti-Lottery League felt that such 
action would prove fatal to the Lottery Company. It based its 
assumption on a statement made by the Lottery Company that 
“only three per cent of its enormous revenue came from the people 
of Louisiana.” If this was true, then the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany was not only a state but a national evil. The Anti-Lottery 
League therefore contended that if the federal ate ree met would 


68 Daily States, March 16, 18, 1890. 
69 Annual Oyclopaedia, 1890, p. 507. 
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deprive the Lottery Company of its means of receiving tribute 
through the mails, its revenue would be so minimized that a new 
charter from the state would be worthless.7* Various religious 
groups and leaders worked in conjunction with the League and 
_ denounced the Lottery in no uncertain terms.”* Anti-lottery groups 
were springing up like mushrooms a!] over the state. The Lou- 
isiana Lottery question was being discussed pro and con by the 


press of the United States.7* Sister states severely criticized 


Louisiana, placing the state upon a basis of a gambling house 
for her revenue. They predicted that industry, capital, and im- 
migration would turn away and seek other locations; Louisiana 
would be set back twenty-five years if the ey charter was 
renewed for that period of time.” 


Senator K. A. Cross, of East Baton Rouge Parish, opened 
the battle in the Senate on May 21, 1890, when he took strong 
grounds in favor of granting a charter to the Louisiana Lottery 
Company. From then on, until the close of the session, the 
members engaged in prolonged and heated debates.** On the 
eighteenth day, S. O. Shattuck of Calcasieu gave notice that he 
would propose a bill “providing for the submission to the electors 
of the state for adoption or rejection an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the state by inserting therein an article on levees, 
schools, charities, drainage and lotteries.’"® The next day 
Shattuck introduced a resolution that a committee of nine be ap- 
- pointed to take exclusive charge of all bills relating to amend- 
ments of the constitution on the above named subjects. The 
resolution was adopted, the yeas being forty-nine and the nays 
twenty-six. There were twenty-one absentees. Euclid Borland, 
of Orleans, who voted against the resolution said: 

This is the opening gun—the battle is set. However, I 
wish to enter my political protest against putting political 


shackles on the free limbs of Louisiana that will drag her 
into lower depths of degradation than the poor exiles wnat 


73 New Orleans New Delta, May 27, 1890. — 
74 Ibid. 
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toil in the mines of Siberia; that will make her a by-word 
of shame among her sister states; a thing for the finger of 
scorn at.*° 


Several other members explained that they voted against the 
resolution because the appointment of this committee was un- 
necessary and because it was gotten up in the interest of the 
Louisiana Lottery Company; others said it was revolutionary and 
arbitrary.*!' On June 7, the committee made its report. Those 
. who signed the majority report favored the passage of the bill 
because “the vast amount of money would place us in a most 
flourishing financial condition,” and the state needed money so 
badly for levees, schools, the insane, deaf, dumb, and blind. These 
men also stressed the true Democratic policy and believed that 
the people should decide the matter of lotteries.*° The minority 
report listed its objections: ‘‘As we view it, stripped of the 
false pretenses with which it is presented, of the false livery in 
which it is clothed, it is nothing but a bare offer to buy a state 
and to bribe its people to enter into an infamous bargain.”®* 
On the twenty-ninth Shattuck moved that the bill be ordered 
engrossed and passed to its third reading. One of the opponents 
of the bill, Felix J. Dreyfous, tried to delay action by proposing 
that further consideration of the bill be postponed until the 
special committee reported on a lottery memorial that had been 
referred to this committee. Dreyfous had reference to a prop- 
osition submitted by Benjamin Newgass per H. Beer, who 
offered to pay the state one million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum for the exclusive privilege of operating 
lotteries in Louisiana.** The committee reported favorably on 
this proposition and suggested that it be drawn up in the form 
of a bill. This was done by D. W. Pipes of East Feliciana; the 
bill was referred to a special committee, but received no further 
action. The next day, John A. Morris, of the Louisiana Lottery 
Company, addressed a letter to the House in which he informed 
the legislature that if his proposition was accepted, he was 
prepared to advance one million dollars in 1890 for levee building 
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and repairing in the different parishes of the state, and the same 
amount in 1891. This sum would be deducted from the amounts 
stipulated for levees in the proposed bill.8 On the same day, pe 
the Lottery opponents were unsuccessful in their attempts to 

have the House resolve itself into a committee of the whole for 

the purpose of considering amendments to the bill.8* After 

several postponements, the measure providing for the sub-— 

mission of the Lottery question to the electorate was passed in 

the House by a vote of sixty-six to twenty-nine. There were 

three absentees.** 


The fight in the Senate over the Lottery bill was even more 
bitter. The opposition was led by Murphy J. Foster.*® On May 22, : 
Foster introduced a resolution charging that bribery or attempted “ 
bribery of members had been made by Lottery agents and de- 
manded that a committee be appointed “with full and plenar.,, 

- powers to examine into and investigate the truth or falsity of 
these statements.’®’ The resolutions were referred to a special 
committee, but no action was taken in the matter.®! Similar 
resolutions were presented to the House, but action on these 
charges of bribery was indefinitely postponed.®°* The fact was 
‘well known, however, that there was a large group of well 
paid lobbyists for the Lottery Company in attendance at 
the sessions of the legislature.®* Pro-lottery leaders made at- 
tempts to arrive at some compromise with the opposition. One 
of the arguments used by the opponents of the bill was that if : 
the matter was submitted to the people, “the Negro as the sus- Ps 
ceptible balance of power would decide the issue adversely to 
the wishes of the antis.’®* Colonel A. W. Crandell, pro-lottery _ <n 
leader, made an attempt to extend the olive branch by over- : 


coming this objection with the following proposal: 


| _ That the State Central Committee be convened within 
| the next ten days and that they order primary elections . 
| throughout the state, at which-white people only be allowed 
to participate. . . . If a majority of the white people voting 


86 Tbid., 387. 
87 Tbid., 382. 
88 Ibid., 432. | 
ad Sidney James Romero, Jr., “The Political Career of Murphy James Foster, Governor 
of Louisiana, 1892-1900,”’ (M. A. Thesis, Louisiana State University, 1942), 24. ke 
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at said primary shall favor the admission of the lottery 

amendment for acceptance by the people, the governor is 
to call a special session of the legislature for that purpose 
only within thirty ays after the said election.” 


John A. Morris, of the Lottery Company, believed that the 
simplest solution of the question was to pass the lottery bill at 

the regular session and also pass an election law for white 
_ primaries. He stated that he was willing to give a written 
guarantee that he would accept the decision of the white 
primaries and give up his proposition if rejected by the white 
people. This plan would save the expense of an extra session, 
he explained.** The anti-lottery people rejected these proposals 
and no agreement was reached.°*’ 


After many postponements, the bill passed the Senate Ps a - 
vote of twenty-four to twelve, with no absentees reported. Just 
as had been the case in the House vote, the pro-lottery members | 
had been able to muster the exact two-thirds vote required by 
the constitution.*® “Should this lottery amendment go to the 
people with your endorsement,” said one senator, “it will stand 
as a monument of the cowardice and imbecility of the General 
Assembly of the State of Louisiana.’®® The bill had received 
several amendments in the Senate, the principal one providing 
that the price of the franchise be increased. The amended bill 
passed the House the following day, and was then sent to Gov- 
ernor Nicholls.1° The bill read that John A. Morris was given a 
charter for a period of twenty-five years at one million, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand a year, the money was to be dis- 
tributed as stipulated—to the public schools of the state, to 
levees, to charities, to pensions, and to the city of New Orleans 
for drainage and other sanitary purposes. The increase of two 
hundred and fifty thousand a year was to go the general fund 
of the state. The name of the company was to be the Louisiana 
Lottery Company; capital stock was listed at five million dollars. 
The Company would be exempt from all licenses and taxes, and 
all other lotteries would be prohibited. The secretary of state 


95 Ibid. 

6 Jbid., June 26, 1890. 

97 Aneel Cyclopaedia, 1890, p. 507. 

8 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1890, p. 327. 
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would be required to publish the amendment within ninety days 
after January 1, 1891. The amendment would be — to the 
electorate at the next general election! 


Governor Nicholls promptly vetoed the measure. It was 
returned to the House, accompanied by a veto message which 
read, in part: | 


In the message which I submitted to the Cemaied As- 
sembly, at the opening of the present session, I referred at 
some length and by anticipation to a measure, which I felt 
satisfied would be placed before it for consideration—an at- 
tempt on the part of the lottery company to extend or renew | 
its charter. .. . My views as heretofore expressed not only 5 
remain unchanged, but my convictions have deepened and 
strengthened during the session of the General Assembly... . a 


The persistent efforts which have been made to present 
Louisiana as a pauper, unable by and through her own 
legitimate resources to sustain and carry out the duties of 
her statehood, are utterly without foundation. The reports 
of the Treasurer and Auditor of the state show this; the 
reports of the State Board of Engineers show this; the 
reports of the Board of Administrators of the various charit- 
able and educational or other public institutions, and those 
of the various committees of this very General Assembly 
sent to examine into the situation and condition of these 
institutions, all show this. The State and the different 
parishes of the State were never, since the late war, in 
better condition than they are today .. . for the personal 
and selfish interest of a handful of men ... we are selling 
out our birthright for a mess of pottage.... io 


How comes it that in a matter of this importance the 
General Assembly has been willing up to now to close its 
eyes and move blindly in the dark? I call upon it to pause 
before it takes finally that step and plunges this state into 
untold trouble. Is there nothing deeply significant in twelve 
of the votes in the House and of four of the votes in the Sen- 
ate, by which that exact majority was reached ?!° 


- He concluded the message with these stirring words which 
have been so often repeated: 


Believing this sitaiteceianibatial measure, as I do, one dis- 
honoring and degrading Louisiana, it has met, as it will an 
continue to meet, my most determined opposition. At no o time 


101 Louisiana House Journal, 1890, pp. 529-531. 


103 He ee that corruption had taken place in the legislature because the bill had 
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and under no circumstances will I permit one of my hands to 
aid in degrading what the other was lost in seeking to up- 
hold—the honor of my native state." Were I to affix my 
signature to the bill I would indeed be ashamed to let my 
left-hand know what my right hand had done. I place the 
honor of my state above money. 104 : 


The House passed the bill over the governor’s veto on 
July 8 by a vote of sixty-six to thirty-one. The bill was imme- 
diately taken by the clerk of the House to the Senate, but that 
body had already adjourned for the day.” In explaining their 
votes, many members of the House said they voted for the bill 
because they felt that it was not necessary to have the governor’s 
signature affixed since it had passed both houses by a constitu- 
tional majority.1°% D. W. Pipes, of East Feliciana, had appealed 
to his fellow members to pause before inflicting so great a 
calamity. “I ask you members to join us in strengthening that 
brave right hand of our honored Governor, which is now stretched 
- forth once more to sustain the honor of our ‘State and the liber- 


ties of our people.”?% 


_ The bill was presented to the Senate next day. Having origin- 
ally passed that body by a bare two-thirds majority, and now 
having one of its pro-lottery members too ill to be present, 
the Senate did not attempt to pass the bill over the governor’s 
veto. Instead it secured the passage of a resolution which denied 
the right of the governor, under the constitution, to veto a bill 
proposing a constitutional amendment. The measure was re- 
turned to the House.’ Bernard C. Shields of Orleans moved 
that since the Senate had refused to consider the veto message of 
the governor on House Bill number two hundred and fourteen, 
“which bill is an amendment to the Constitution passed by the 
requisite two-thirds majority of all the members elected to both 
houses, and as the action of the Senate denying the right or 


103 He referred to his having lost his left arm during the Civil War. 
3 104 Louisiana House Journal, 1890, pp. 568-571; Louisiana Senate Journal, 1890, pp. 
413-415. 
_ 108 Louisiana House Journal, 1890, >. 590. 
106 Tbid., 590-594, 


107 Tbid., 592. 

108 The senator who was too ill to be present was J. Fisher Smith. It had been moved by 
Senator Posey that the Senate proceed “at 12 o'clock m. J 10, 1890, to the Mayer Hotel 
where our brother Senator J. Fisher Smith lies physically ill, but sound in mind, and, in . 
accordance with his request, that the Senate then and there do sit to vote upon his Excellency’s 
veto message on the lottery ‘amendments.” The motion was withdrawn before being voted upon. 
Louisiana Senate Journal, 1890, p. 421. 
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authority of the Governor to veto a constitutional amendment. 
is in entire accordance with the views of this House, I move that 
it is the sense of this House that we heartily agree and concur . 
in the action of the Senate, and adopt their reasons as ours, and 
that the clerk of the House be instructed to deliver to the Secre- 
tary of State for promulgation enrolled House Bill No. 214.” The 
motion was adopted and this concluded the action of the legisla- 
ture on the Lottery bill.1?° 


Secretary of State Leonard F. Mason hetme to promulgate 
the bill on the grounds that it had not been legally adopted by 
the legislature. On December 15, 1890, John A. Morris filed a 
petition in the Seventeenth District Court,.East Baton Rouge, 
for a writ of mandamus. The case was set for early in January— 
State ex relator Morris vs. Mason—to compel the publication of 
the Lottery amendment. Judge Buckner’s decision was rendered 
on January 19 in favor of the defendant.''! Morris appealed to 
the Louisiana Supreme Court and that court decided that the 
amendment need not ke submitted to the governor, since it had 
passed each house by a two-thirds vote, and that it must be 
published according to law and submitted to the people.!!” 


Immediately after Judge Buckner’s decision, the friends and 
opponents of the Lottery bill planned to make a determined stand 
before the people. Stirring addresses were made by leaders 
of both sides, usually sponsored by the Anti-Lottery League or 
its opponent, the Progressive League.'!* The lottery question 
highlighted the political meetings and barbecues which were’ 
staged for the approaching campaign. Excitement increased as 
the campaign got underway. On one occasion, it was reported 
that the antis prevented the pros from holding a _ barbecue, 
destroying the food and warning the people that if they assembled 
there might be violence.''* 

Charges and countercharges were made by the Siena ) 
The-.supporters of Governor Nicholls charged that they were 
attacking an agency ‘“‘which like a great octopus had obtained a 
strangle hold on our fair State to such an extent that even the | 
strong arm of the government was impeded by its powerful in- © 


110 Louisiana House Journal, 1890, p. 628. | 

dees? Annual Cyclopaedia, 1891, p. 444; New Orleans Weekly Louisiana Review, April 29, 
112 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1891, p. 444, 
113 New Delta, October 26, November 5, 1891; Times: Democrat, June 27, 29, 1891. 
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fluence.”!!5 Reverend Benjamin F. Palmer, speaking before the 
Anti-Lottery League, prophesied that if the lottery charter was 
renewed, in ten years the Company would control the judges and 
governor of Louisiana. The opponents countered by saying that 
Governor Nicholls was the only governor who had received aid 
from the Company in the past twenty-two years.''* The fact was 
made public that in 1888 the Nicholls campaign committee had 
received two donations of five thousand dollars each. This was 
explained by saying that Morris had expressed his desire to aid 
the Nicholls campaign and that he had no intention of asking 
for a renewal or extension of the Lottery charter. Nicholls did 
not accept the money until he made it clear in a written statement 
that no bargain could be made.'"* 


The Democratic nominating convention met in Baton Soleil, 
December 16, 1891. The first skirmish was the contest between 
the lotteryites and the antis for control of the party. The anti- 
lottery Democrats and the adherents of the Farmers Alliance 
had previously agreed to co-operate in electing anti-lottery dele- 
gates to the convention who would support a fusion ticket. 
Thomas S. Adams, president of the Farmer’s Alliance, would 
head the ticket for governor. The other offices would be divided 
between the Alliance and the antis. The lotteryites and many of 
the regular Democrats, without regard to the Lottery question, 
favored the nomination of a ticket headed by Samuel D. McEnery, 
then a justice of the State Supreme Court. A conference was held 
between the two factions on the day preceding the convention and 
no basis of agreement could be reached. On December 16 the two 
factions assembled in separate halls in Baton Rouge; each claimed 
to be the regular Democratic state convention. The anti-lottery 
group was the first to complete its work, adjourning on December 
17. Many of the anti-lottery men believed that Thomas S. Adams 
was not forceful enough to lead them to victory, and so he was 
induced to accept instead the candidacy of secretary of state. 
Murphy J. Foster, a pronounced anti-lotteryite, was chosen in his 
stead.118 It was said that Nicholls favored Foster and many dele- 
gates were inclined to follow his choice.!!® - 


115 Joseph A. Breaux, ‘‘An Address on Francis T. Nicholls” (Read by E. A. Pe at a 
meeting of the Louisiana Historical abe ea November 22, 1926), quoted in ibid., 
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Vigorous campaigns were conducted by both McEnery and 
Foster. Nicholls was accused by the McEnery faction of applying 
political pressure by removing the Returning Board officials 
- who were opposed to Foster.!2° The thunder of the Foster faction 
was stolen when the United States Supreme Court, on February 
1, 1892, handed down a decision upholding the constitutionality 
of the Anti-Lottery Postal Law. This action caused Morris to 


address an open letter to the people of Louisiana in which he 


announced the withdrawal of the amendment. He stated that 
even if the amendment passed he would not accept a charter 
under it.!*! An agreement was finally reached between the two 
Democratic factions in the form of a state primary election. At 
this primary white Democratic voters would select the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The primary was held on March 22 and McEnery 


was at first declared the winner. The election was contested, a — 


committee of seven members was appointed to recount the votes, 
and it conceded the election to Foster who was also successful 
in the general election the following April.!*2 The Lottery 
amendment was overwhelmingly defeated by a vote of 157,422 
to 4,225,128 

In his final message to the general assembly in 1892, Gover- 
nor Nicholls, referring to the Lottery issue, said: 


Today, as she emerges from the struggle to which I was © 


then alluding, a struggle so fierce, so profound as to attract 


the attention of the whole Union, I feel I am justified again | 


to say, “The pledges given have been redeemed, hues fairly, 
and squarely.” 


From that contest Louisiana emerges victorious, her 
virtue vindicated, her morality strengthened, her future, I 
trust, assured. Again she stands among her Sister States 
as fair as any—as’ pure as any—as proud as any. The 
shadow has passed away. Once more she is moving to the 
front, and it will be for you to see that the course be stead- 
fast and true. It will be for you to see that what has been 
faithfully and gloriously won shall be ey: and — 


maintained.!*4 


120 Tbid., 47. 
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Murphy J. Foster was inaugurated on May 16, 1892.15 A 
short time afterward Foster appointed Nicholls chief justice of . 
the State Supreme Court.!? He served in this capacity for 
twelve years, and in 1904, upon reappointment to the bench, he 
became an associate justice under the constitutional rule of 
rotation in office. During his incumbency a constitutional amend- 
ment was passed which gave the member of the court holding the 
oldest appointment the office of chief justice. The office went to 
Justice Breaux, Nicholls having lost his seniority when he was 
reappointed at the expiration of his twelve-year term. At the 
time, all of his confreres on the bench offered to send in their 
resignations so that his seniority might be established. It was 
a nice gesture, but Nicholls did not accept the offer.!*7 He was 
retired in 1911, being the first judge in Louisiana to retire on 
a pension.'**> In 1910 an amendment to the constitution was 
passed primarily for the purpose of enabling Nicholls to retire. 
He was then seventy-six years old and he was growing feeble 
from age and the wounds that he received in serving his beloved 
state.!** Upon his retirement, he moved his family from New 
Orleans to Ridgefield Plantation, near Thibodaux, Louisiana.'*° | 
He did not have long to rest on his laurels, for on January 4, 1912, 
death claimed Francis Tillou Nicholls. Garbed in his judicial 
robe, with a confederate badge on his breast, he was buried in 
the little country churchyard. The “Ritual of the Camp” was 
read by his former comrade, Captain John J. Shaffer, of Braxton 
Bragg Camp. “Old veterans, barely able to walk, struggled 
through the deep mire to reach the house of death, to take a 
last look at their beloved leader, and pay their last tribute of 
tears to the man who had served his state so nobly during the 
three great phases of her existence—the Civil War, the recon- 
struction era, and her days of peace and prosperity.”!*! An 
editorial in a New Orleans paper paid this tribute to Francis T. 
Nicholls: “At the time of his death he was without doubt the 
most truly eminent, the most highly esteemed and the mon 
deservedly honored citizen in Louisiana.’’!*? 


125 Daily Picayune, May 17, 1892; Times-Democrat, May 17, 1892. 
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